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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES IN [LLYRICUM. 


[11.—AN INVESTIGATION OF THE ROMAN ROAD-LINES FROM 
SALONA TO SCUPI, AND OF THE MUNICIPAL SITES AND 
MINING CENTRES IN THE OLD DALMATIAN AND DAR- 
DANIAN RANGES. 


Hitnerto we have been concerned with the Dalmatian coast-cities and the great 


parallel lines of road that traversed the length of the Province from the borders of 


Pannonia and Italy to those of Epirus. From Salone there were, in addition to 


these highways to the North and South, at least two main-lines of Roman Way 


that traversed the interior ranges of the Dinaric Alps and led to the Meesian and 


Dardanian* borders that lay to the East and South-Kast. Muilhary columns have 


been found at Salone, one” recording the completion by Tiberius’ Legate Dolabella 
of a line of road leading from the Colony of Salonz to a mountain stronghold of 
the Ditiones—an [llyrian clan probably inhabiting what is now the North-Kast 
region of Bosnia; another, also of Tiberius’ time,° referring to the construction of 
a line, 156 miles in extent, from Salonz to a Castel/wm of the Deesitiates, an [lyrian 
clan belonging to the Conventus or administrative district of Narona, and whose 
sought somewhere on the 


stronghold, according to the mileage given, must be 
This latter line may 


Upper Drina, towards the Moesian and Dalmatian confines. 
very well be that represented in the Tabula Peutingeriana as leading from Salonze 
to Argentaria, a name which seems to connect itself with the silver-bearing 
ranges lying on the uncertain boundary of the ancient Dalmatia and Dardania, 


and which, from its mineral riches, was still known in the Middle Ages as Monte 
Argentaro, 
* Dardania, under the earlier Empire a part of Upper Moesia, forms from the end of the third 


century a separate Province. 
> CC... L. in. 3198 (and ef. 3199) 
C. L. L. in. 3201. 
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[ shall have occasion to describe a succession of important Roman sites along 
this route, coupled with other traces, which tend to show that an avenue of com- 
munication was opened out on this side by Roman engineering between the 
Dalmatian cities and the central Dardanian plains, and which finally, through the 
pass of Kaéanik, brought them into connexion with the Macedonian road-system. 
Meanwhile it may be well to point out the great economic importance of the high- 
road connecting the Dalmatian capital with the chief mineral centres of the 
interior, not only to Salone itself but to the Roman World. 

The Illyrian highlanders, and notably the Southern tribe of the Pirustez, had 
shown themselves skilful miners in their own Alps before the Roman Conquest. 
Augustus, on the reduction of the Dalmate, the race whose valour finally trans- 
ferred their name to a large part of the original I[llyrian area, ‘“‘ compelled,” we 
are told, “this savage race to dig mines and extract gold from the veins of the 
rock.”’" But it was only the comprehensive scheme of road-making carried into 
effect by Tiberius’ enterprising Legate that could have paved the way for the vast 
development of gold production that took place in the succeeding Age, and which 
for a time made Dalmatia the Eldorado of the Empire. By Nero’s time Pliny 
informs us that fifty pounds weight of gold was daily extracted from the Dalmatian 
mines, representing an annual sum of between eight and nine hundred thousand 
pounds of our money. From Pliny’s statement it would appear that this Dalmatian 
gold was in his day largely obtained from the surface of the ground,’ and the 
cost of collection was no doubt diminished, as in Dacia® and elsewhere, by the large 
employment of slave labour. It is probable, moreover, that a good deal was 
vathered by independent gold-washers, or auri leyuli, who afterwards handed in 
the proceeds of their toil to the local officers of mines, and were remunerated on a 
regulation scale: an arrangement still in force in Transylvania, where the gipsies 


pursue this ancient industry on the sites of the Daco-Roman gold-works. Modern 


* Florus, iv. 12. 


Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 21. Aurum ... . invenitur aliquando in summa tellure protinus, rara 
felicitate: ut nuper in Dalmatia, principatu Neronis, singulis diebus etiam quinquagenas libras 


fundens.” 

Dr. Julius Jung, Rimer und Romanen, p. 34 seqq. has collected the existing records of the 
Roman administration of Mines in Dacia, from which we may supplement our knowledge of the 
same administration in Dalmatia. The chief control was in the hands of a Procuwrator Aurariarwm. 
Under him were various officers, such as tabularii, or treasurers, dispensatores, paymasters, and others. 
The exploitation was conducted by slaves condemned ad metalla, of whom there may have been 
20,000, and by independent Jeguli aurariarum. Cf. Karl Gooss, Innerverhiltnisse des Trajanischen 


Daciens, Exeurs. IL—Die Goldbergwerke. 
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critics, indeed, have accused Pliny of exaggerating the amount obtained from 
these Dalmatian gold-fields.* But it is probable that writers who appeal to the 
short-comings of ancient mechanical skill, have neither taken into adequate 
account the cheapness of such labour as was supplied, for instance, by the forty 
thousand slaves in the mines of Carthagena, nor realised the resources of Roman 
enterprise, which, as we know in Spain and elsewhere, undermined whole 


D 


mountain sides” in order to expose the auriferous strata, and conducted streams 


by artificial channels a hundred miles in length for the purpose of washing 
the gold ore. It would appear that in Dalmatia, besides the surface workings 
alluded to, the other gold-mining processes described by Pliny of digging 
shafts® and excavating vast underground galleries were largely resorted to. The 
poet Statius, writing in Domitien’s time, deplores the long tarrying of his friend 
Junius Maximus among the Dalmatian mountains, where the miner penetrates to 


the Nether World, “ and with visions of Dis upon him returns as pale and jaundiced 


as the gold he has dragged forth.”“ Nothing indeed in the experience of modern 


pitmen can approach the horrors of those ancient gold mines,° where, by the 


4 To Petter, for instance (Dalmazien, B. i. p. 24 note), it is incomprehensible that the annual gold 
production of Roman Dalmatia should have been six times as great as that of modern Hungary, and 
that it should have rivalled in amount that of the South American goldfields. ‘“ Bedenkt man ferner 
dass der Bergbau zu den Rémerzeiten noch auf den untersten Stufen stand, da den Rémern alle 
Hilfsmittel der Jetztzeit wie z. B. Schiesspulver, hydranlische Maschinen, Dampfmaschinen, u. s. w 
unbekannt waren.” 

’ “ Mons fractus cadit ab sese longe, fragore qui concipi humana mente non possit. .. . Spectant 
victores ruinam nature .... Alius par labor, ac vel majoris impendii, flamina ad lavandam hane 
ruinam jugis montium ducere obiter a centesimo plerumque lapide. Corrugos vocant, a corrivatione 
credo.” (Pliny, xxxiii. 21.) The word rwina, in the sense of “ landslip” or “ talus,” has been preserved 
in the form Réifein among the Germanized “ Ladine” population of the ancient Retia. The local 
names Runovit, Runié, associated in several cases with Roman sites in Slavonic [llyria, may suggest 
a com parison, 

Loe. cit. “ Alio modo puteorum scrobibus effoditur . . . vagantur venarum canales per latera 
puteorum ; tellusque ligneis columnis suspenditur.” 
Silvarum, |. iv. ec. 7. Ad Maximum Junium : 
“()Jnando te dulci Latio remittent 
Dalmatze montes, ubi, Dite viso, 
Pallidus fossor redit, erutoque 
Concolor auro ?” 

The idea has been borrowed by Silius [taliceus (1. i. 231) and by Clandian, who applies the epithet 
Dallentes to the Bessian miners. 

‘*Cuniculis per magna spatia actis cavantur montes ad Incernarum lumina. Eadem mensura 


Vigiliarum est, multisque mensibus non cernitur dies.” Pliny, loc. cit. who proceeds to describe the 


| 
| | 
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light of open iron lamps (the Roman shape, material, and name of which are 
still preserved in the Dalmatian Alps),* the slave-gangs worked for months at a 
time without seeing the light of day. Even were there not preserved to us the 
definite statements of ancient writers as to the magnitude of the Roman gold-mining 
operations in the ancient Dalmatia, the fact might be sufficiently inferred by the 
existing traces of some of the works, and by the ruins of flourishing cities in the 
wild Bosnian interior, which, like those that sprung up amidst the most sterile 
Sierras of Roman Spain, must have owed their rise and fortunes in a great degree 
to the exploitation of the mineral wealth of the province. 

Of this golden harvest Salone now became the principal garner. It was not 
without reason that Martial congratulates his friend Macer, transferred as 
Governor from Spain to Dalmatia, on his approaching arrival at “ long-shored 


Salonw’’ and the Land of Gold. 


‘* This litoreas Macer Salonas. 
* * * * * 


Felix aurifersw colone terrz.”’ 


To this City the proceeds of the gold-fields of the Dalmatian interior were 
transported by the newly-opened roads. It was here that the imperial officers 
resided whose function it was to direct the working of the provincial gold mines, 
and amongst whom a (C'ommentariensis Aurariarum Dalmatarum and Dispensator 
or paymaster are mentioned in an inscription from this site.” At the time when 
the Notitia Dignitatum was drawn up Salone appears as the seat of an Imperial 


Treasury,’ and the abundant supply of the “ Dalmatian ore”? seems to have 


sks which the miners ran from falls of rock and explosions of fire-damp. The ore was passed on 

from one rang to another, whole davs and nights being consumed in the mere process of transmis- 
sion: only the last lot of workmen saw the | oht 

In the mountains of Montenegro and the adjoining Herzegovinian and South Dalmatian high- 

lands I have observed iron lamps known as Lukijernar (= lucernarius) of a form precisely similar to 


that found in Roman mines. The shape has survived in other European countries, but the remark- 


ible thing here is that both shape and name should have been preserved amongst a Slav-speaking 
population, In the Ragusan dialect the name Lukijernar has also survived, but the lamps have lost 
the characteristic form preserved by the highlanders. I have already alluded to the signiticance of 
he survival of the “*k” sound in “ Lukijernar” and other similar fragments of the Dalmato-Roman 
rovincial dialect among the present inhabitants 


Not. O tis, c. xX. “ Prepositus Thesaurorum Salonitarum Dalmatie.” Cf. C. 1. L. 1992, 


L995, L994 


> 

Martial, Ep. lib. x. 78 } 

C. 1. L. in. 1997 
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favoured the growth of a native artistic industry, the traditions of which may, 
indeed, be said never to have passed away from the Kast Adriatic shores. Gold 
ornaments found at Salone and other Illyrian sites rank among the treasures of 
the Antiken Kabinet at Vienna, some of which are executed in a peculiar style of 
filigree work, which, when, compared with other specimens from this site (one of 
which [ have been enabled to lay hefore this Society), indicate the existence of a 
Salonitan speciality of gold filigree-work. In their prevailing features, the con- 
ventional amorini and filigree rosettes, these Salonitan jewels greatly resemble 
many similar ornaments from Southern Italy and elsewhere; but, from the 
frequency of their occurrence on the site of the great Dalmatian city, and from 
certain barbaresque nuances of style, and, notably, a tendency to diverge from 
natural forms into ornamental developments, we may be allowed to claim for them 
a local origin. 

Statius uses the “ Dalmatian ore” as a poetic equivalent for gold itself," but 
the mineral exploitation of the province was not by any means confined to the 
gold workings. The Station Argentaria on the Talula speaks for itself as regards 
silver mines, and the iron ore, which occurs in great abundance in the Dinaric 
ranges of the interior, formed another fertile source of Dalmatian prosperity. A 
late Roman geographer mentions the large export of iron from Dalmatia;® and in 
the sixth century we find the Ostrogothic King Theodorie entrusting a fiscal 
official in Dalmatia with a special commission to inspect the iron mines of the 
province and develope their working.’ It was, perhaps, to pay the awri lequli and 
that part of the workmen who were not slaves, and generally to facilitate the 
petty traffic amongst the large mining population which this manifold exploitation 
of mineral wealth in Dalmatia and its borderlands called into being, that, under 


Trajan and Hadrian, and apparently Marcus Aurelius, an issue of small bronze 


* Statins, Sylvarwm, |. 2; Epithalamium Stelle et Violantilla 154 (referring to the Chamber 
of Venus) 
“ Robora Dalmatico lucent satiata metallo 


Lepositio totius mundi. (Geog. Lat. Min. ed. Riese, p. 119.) 


“ Dalmatia . ferrum habundans emittit.’ 
© Cassiodorus, Variarum, lib. iii. Ep. 25; Simeoni V. I. Comiti, Theodoricus Rex. .... “ Preterea 
ferrarias venas predicte Dalmatiew cuniculo te veritatis jubemus inquirere, ubi rigorem ferri parturit 
terrena mollicies, et igni decoquitur, ut in duritiem transferatu Hine, auxiliante Deo, defensio 


patriz venit: hine agrorum utilitas procuratur, et in usus humana te multiplici commoditate porri- 
gitur. Auro ipsi imperat et servire cogit locupletes constanter armatis. Convenit itaque hanc 
speciem diligenti indagatione rimari, per quam et nobis lucra generantur et hostibus procurantur 
exitia.”’ Cf Kp 26. Osuni, V. I. Comiti. Theodoricus Rea 
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pieces was struck with legends referring to the mines of this and the adjoining 
Illyrian provinces.* These pieces, if not, as has been sometimes advanced, struck 
in the provincial mines themselves,” were at least coined of metal derived from 
the sources indicated, and their material may be taken as proof that the Dinaric 
ranges were as productive in Roman hands of the elements of bronze as of iron, 
Those of Trajan—struck between the years 104-110—present 


gold, and silver. 
Equity and the legend METALLI VLPIANI DELMatict.° 


on their reverse a figure of E 
Those of Hadrian read meTAL. DELM," sometimes accompanied with a stag, emblem- 
atic of the Dalmatian forest-mountain, and of the patron divinity of the last of 
the native dynasts,° sometimes by a breastplate, an apparent allusion to the skill 
That this branch of native industry flourished in 


of provincial armourers. 
At Salonz, as in the more 


Roman Dalmatia there is other conclusive evidence. 
northern Illyrian cities that owed their principal industry to the Noric iron 
mines,’ was established an imperial Arsenal, the existence of which is attested by 
the Notitia Dignitatum,® and by a monument of fourth-century date, referring to 


one of the armourers." 
Connected with the abundance of the precious, as well as the useful, metals 


at Salonz is the prominence among its epigraphic records of a guild of artificers, 


* Eckhel, D. N. vi. p. 445, remarks of these coins: “ Sunt omnes enei, III. forme, etsi certum 


sit fodinas in his numis memoratas nobiliora etiam metalla fudisse. Ex quo argui potest istud 


monete genus in eorum stipendium qui ad opus in metallis faciundum destinati fuere percussum 


Cf Neumann, Populorum Numismata, ul. 152. Rasche, Lex. Rei Numarie, 8. U. MET. NOR. 
Trajan, No. 183. There are other similar coins of 


Cohen, Médailles Impériales (2™ edition). 
Another, 


Trajan with the legend ‘WETALLI VLPIANI, METALLI VLPIANI PANN., and METALLI PANNONICL. 
representing on the reverse a female figure raising her robe and holding ears of corn, reads DARDANICI. 

' Cohen, op. cit. Hadrian, Nos. 1516, 1517 That with a stag is engraved in the Pembroke 
Another, reading DARDANICI, and with the reverse similar to the coin of 
Trajan, has on its obverse the head of Rome and the legend roma (Coh. No. 1514). Cohen omits to 
mention another type of this Emperor, of which I have a specimen, with mer. Nor. in an oak-wreath 
(Cf. Rasche, loc. cit. and Pembroke Catalogue, Pp. i. t. 91.) Other 


Cataloque, 1, t. 91. 


on the reverse, for METALLI NORICIL. 


coins of uncertain attribution read METAL. AVRELIANIS. These, like some of those reading METAL. 
DELM,. present on the obverse a youthful head, perhaps of M. Aurelius, but without legend. 

¢ Artemis is represented on the coins of the Illyrian Prince Ballawos and his successors struck at 
Pharia and Rhizon 

f Laureacum, where was a fabrica Scutaria ; Carnuntum, which, though within the Pannonian 
border, must have depended on Noric mines for the same industry, and Sirmium the seat of a 
Fabrica Scutornum ruiscorum et armorum. 

Not. Dign. Occidentis, ¢. 8. Fabrica Salonitana “ Armorum.” 


b C¢. 1, L. ii. 2043. The tomb of a certain Maurentius FABRICENSIS, 


| 
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the Collegium Fabrum Veneris. A whole series of inscriptions illustrates the 
important part played by this worshipful company in the Roman city.” On these 
we find mention of its noble Patrons and benefactors, amongst whom the Emperor 
Constans figures,” its Prafects and Decurions, and the corporation seems to have 
claimed a special jurisdiction in what concerned its members.° One inscription 
commemorates the erection of a bronze statue by the Collegium to T. Flavius 
Agricola, Prefect and Patron of the guild, who combined the highest municipal 
dignities of Salonz itself and the two cities of Aliquam" and of Riditw,° with 
the more fiscal office of Curator of the Republic of Sploniste.' The city of 
Splonum, which lay in the heart of the Dinaric Alps, appears to have been one of 
the great mining centres of the interior; and from a Dacian inscription we learn 
that a Dalmatian Prince of this Municipium received an imperial commission 
to direct the gold mines of Alburnus.* This record of the fiscal functions 
performed by the Prefect of the Salonitan (o//eyiumm at Splonum supplies an 
interesting connecting link between that flourishing guild and the mining, in all 
probability the gold-working industry of the interior of the province. When it is 
further remembered that at Apulum and Sarmizegetusa—official centres of the 
Dacian gold-fields—monumental records have been preserved of similar Collegia 
fabrum of equal local prominence with that of Salone, we may be allowed to 
connect the guild in a special manner with the craft of the fabri Awrari, to whose 
handiwork attention has been already called. The dedication of the guild to 
Venus, the lady of the golden necklace, the natural patroness of the jewellers’ 


® Cf. C. I. L. iii. 1981, 2026, 2087, 2107, 2108. 
> PL. CONSTAN||TI . NOBILISSI||MO . AC BEATIS||SIMO CABSARI || COLL. FABRYM || VENERIS. C. LL. iii 
1981. (a.p. 333-7.) 

An inscription on the tomb of a Decurio Collegii Fabrum found at Salonw (C. [. L. iii. 2107) 
concludes: 81 QVIS AEAM ARCAM APERIRE VO(LV)ERIT INFERET VRIAE MEAE*xxv. Here the Decwria is 
evidently that of the Guild. In other instances we find a similar fine claimed by the Respublica 
Salonitana ; at a later period by the Leclesia Salonitana. 

Near Sinj. We are almost tempted to connect the figure of Equity on the Dalmatian Mine- 
Coinage with this COLONIA AEQvITATIS. Vide infra. 

Near Sebenico. 
FLAVIO TROmentina AGRICOLs« DECurio . COLoni@ . 8ALonitane 


AED UviRo . tvRE || Dicundo . DECurio . COLonia . AEQVI||TATIS . IIVIRO. 


Quinquennali . MVNICIPI . RIDITARVM . || PRAEFecto . ET . 
PATRONO . COLLegti || FABRwm . OB MERITA EIVS COLLegiwm || FABRYM . 
EX AERE CONLATO || CVRATORI REIPVBlice . SPLONI rARVM. 
rRIBVNVS . LEGionis X . Gemine . Pie videlis. C. L. L. iti. 2026.) 
C. L. iti. 1322: and cf. Mommsen’s observations (p. 305), 8. ALBURNUS MAJOR. The inserip- 


tion itself was found at Zalatna in Transylvania, the ancient Ampelum. 
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art, certainly points to this connexion, nor do we need the constantly recurring 
amorini of the Salonitan goldwork to remind us how intimately this craft was 
associated with that of the “ Mater seva Cupidinum.” It is, however, only 
reasonable to suppose that various classes of Salonitan artificers were enrolled in 
the Collegium ; and how, indeed, in the later days of the Western Empire was it 
possible to separate the callings of armourer and goldsmith? The connexion 
between Venus and Vulcan was of old standing; and ‘ Venus Victrix,” the special 
personality under which the Goddess was worshipped from the second eentury 
onwards, was certainly as well qualified to preside over forgers of weapons as over 
moulders of ornaments. The frequent appearance of the Goddess under this 
aspect on Salonitan monuments is not without significance in its connexion with 
the Collegium Veneris. In the museum at Spalato is to be seen a marble statue of 
the Goddess in this character, of some merit; and gems—notably green plasmas 
and red jaspers—representing the Armed Venus, are of specially plentiful occur- 
rence on the prolific site of the ancient Salone. 

The mining-town of Splonum referred to in the above inscriptions has been 
identified with the Dalmatian stronghold of Splaunum, mentioned as a strongly 
fortified and populous city by Dion," in his account of Germanicus’ campaign against 
the North Dalmatian tribe of the Mazzi. It appears to have been situated in what 
is at present the Bosnian Kraina, probably in the neighbourhood of Stari Maidan” 
(“the Old Mine’”’), where iron is still worked. The surrounding district is known 
at the present day to be rich in minerals, including gold and silver, though the 
precious metals are found in inconsiderable quantities.” In the ranges of more 
central Bosnia the engineer Conrad" has recently discovered some remarkable 
traces of ancient mining operations. On Mount Rosinj, the limestone steeps of 
which overlay veins of quartz and greenstone, are numerous heaps of washings, 


the largest 80 feet high, 150 broad, and 400 long, containing tailings of quartz and 


Hist. Rom. lib. Iwi. e. LL: ty rt tite wai Ty Te 
ITY OV, KAL TOIg TELYETLY TONG TE (rermanicus, starting from 
Siscia, as a base, took Splaunum on his way to Retiniam, the position of which is probably to be 
identified with the site of the newly-discovered Municipium near Bihaé 

Cf. Tomaschek, Die vorslawische Topographie der Bosna, &c. p. 12. 

It appears from two Bosnian documents of the years 1339 and 1422, that gold was exported 
from the country in the Middle Ages; and the Venetian geographer Negri, writing at the end of the 
fifteenth century, mentions the auri ramenta of the river Verbas. Gold-washings existed on the upper 
Lasva near Travnik in the sixteenth century. Cf. Jireéek, Die Handelsstrassen und Bergwerke von 
Nerhien und Bosnien wiihrend des Mittelalters. Prag, 1879. p- £2. 


Bosnien in Bezug auf seine Mineralschitze (Mitth. d. k. k. geogr. Ges. in Wien, 1870, p. 214 


seqq.) 
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iron-ore, mixed with red earth," which gives to this heap the name of Crvena 
Zemlja, or “the bloody plot.’’ Another of these is still more appropriately known as 
“ Zlatna Guvyna,” or “the golden threshing-floor.”” The position of these artificial 
mounds shows the direction of the quartz-veins, and indicates a prodigious gold- 
digging activity in past times.” It is remarkable, however, that no epigraphic or 
other remains indicating the former existence of a Roman Municipium have been 


found near these ancient works. 

The chief centre of the gold-working activity in ancient Dalmatia appears, how- 
ever, to have been the country of the Pirustaz, a branch of the great Dassaretian 
clan who inhabited the inaccessible Alpine extremities of the province towards the 
Dardanian and Epirote confines, and who appear to have had the Deesidiate as their 
northern borderers.” The mining aptitudes of this race were utilized by the 
Romans at a later date in developing the resources of their Dacian gold-fields ; 
and the waxen tablets discovered in the Transylvanian mines have revealed the 
existence of a Dalmatian settlement near the Dacian city of Alburnus Major, known 
as the Views Pirustarum." These Dacian tablets are indeed a striking witness of 


« “ Aus den Ueberresten dieses Bergbaues ersieht man dentlich dass das gediegene Gold in den 
Zersetzungs-produkten, nimlich aus dem Schwefelkies enstandenen Brauneisenstein ( Brauneisenerz) 
ind in den Ablagerungen enthalten war, welche aus den zerstriimmerten und durch die Flut 
weggeschwemmten Gebirgsmassen gebildet haben.” (Op. cit. p. 221). 

’ The present inhabitants have a superstition against continuing the search for gold, though the 


tradition of its existence is preserved by the local proverb : 


“ Vol se Gese o zlatni stog a ljudi ne vide.” 
(The ox rubs himself against the golden sheaf but folks see it not.) 
Ptolemy, (reog. lib. ii. ec. 16, places the Piruste after the Dokleates (whose territory roughly 
unswered to the modern Montenegro), and before the Skirtones, described by him as mpd¢ rj Maxedovig. 


From Livy's notice (lib. xlv. ce. 26) we may infer that they lay inland from the Rhizonie Gulf. 


Velleius Patereculus (lib. ii. c. 115) speaks of their inaccessible position. Although, as their names 


show, Illyrian among the [llyrians, they are placed by Strabo (lib. vii.c.5) in a Pannonian connexion 


tlong with their Desidiate kinsmen: and it is to be observed that Bato, the Desidiate chief, took the 


lead in the great Dalmato-Pannonian outbreak. We may therefore infer that there was some avenue 


of communication between the Deesidiates and Piruste of South-Kast Dalmatia and the Pannonian 


lands of the Save: an avenue naturally supplied by the Drina Valley. From the fact that the Salona 
milestone places the Castellum of the Desidiates 156 miles distant we should be led to look for it on 
the Upper Drina. The Pirustw, who as borderers of the Dokleates lay beyond the Desidiates, must 
therefore be sought in the mountain district beyond the Upper Drina. (See p. 38 seqq.) 
1 Cf. the deed of sale to “Andveia Batonis,” of half a house, “que est Alburno Majori Vico 
Pirustarum.” (Tabelle Cerate, viii.; C. 1. L. iii. p. 944.) (nother deed reeords the purchase by 
Maximus. the son of Bato, of a female slave from Dasius, the son of Verso,—“ Pirusta ex Kavieretio.” 


(Tab. Cer. vi.; C. I. L. iii. p. 936.) 
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the extent to which the gold-mining industry in that province had fallen into 
Dalmatian hands. They supply a whole treasury of Dalmatian names,* amongst 
which that of the national hero, Bato, occurs repeatedly. The military indebted- 
ness of Rome to these mountaineers is sufficiently attested by the imperial name of 
Nerva.” 

Thus it will be seen, that the Roman highway leading into the Dalmatian 
interior from Salonz to the Castellum of the Desidiates referred to on the mil- 
liary column, and that marked on the Tabula as leading from the same place in 
the same south-easterly direction, towards “ Argentaria’”’ and the silver-bearing 
ranges of the old Dalmatian-Dardanian border country, have a peculiar interest in 
their connexion with the ancient centres of mining activity in the Province. It is 
probable, as we have said, that, in the main, both routes are one and the same: 
the prolongation to “ Argentaria,’”’ marked on the Ta/ula, being a continuation of 
the more ancient road, which originally extended, as the Salonitan inscription 
indicates, only 156 miles, to the Desidiate borders. 

From Salonzw the road marked in the Tabula runs to Tilurio (Gardun near 
Trilj) on the Cettina, by the route already described as forming a part of the line 
Salonz-Narona. At this point the road branches off from the Dalmatian- 
Epirote line and pursues a more inland course, across the Prolog range. This 
part of the road is still clearly traceable, and has been followed by the engineer 
Moiza along the northern margin of the plain of Livno, where, at the village of 
Vidosi,® ancient fragments and an inscription have been found, to Grad Buzanin, 
where are some uncertain remains. ‘This site has been identified, on the strength 
of the name," with the station in Monte Bulsinio, placed on the Tabula thirty miles 
distant from Tilurio.”’ 

« q., Anduenna Batonis (cf. Andveia above), Andesis Audunocnetis, Bato Annei, &c., Bradua 
Beusantis, Cerdo Dasas Loni, Dasius (or Dassius) Breuci, Epicadus Plarentis qui et Mico, Liccaius 
Epicadi Marciniesus (cf. the Preonian King, Lycceius), Lupus Carentis (from Cares), Masurius 
Messi, Planius Verzonis Sclaies, Plares (Plarentis), Plator Venetus, Veranes, Verzo (cf. the 
Dalmatian chief “ Versus ’’). 

> There is an extant diploma of Vespasian (C. I. L. iii. p. 849), NeRvaAE. Laipi.F.pDestpiaTi. The 
name occurs on a Salonitan inscription (2390) and may be compared with other Dalmatian forms in 
-erva, such as Derva, Anderva. 

Here was probably the station Ad Libros marked on the Sabula as 22 miles distant from 
Tilurio. There was an alternative way into the plain of Livno from Salone via Aiquum (near Sinj). 
While making the road from Sinj to Livno, Moiza found traces of the Roman way, and, cut on a rock 
at the top of the pass over Mount Prolog, the inscription “ FLAVIVS MAXIMUS FECIT.” 


! Tomaschek, Vorslawische Topoqraphie der Bosna, &c. p. 22. The greatest caution, however, is 
I 
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From this spot the course of the road is uncertain." On the one hand it is 
possible that it made a northern bend, so as to approach the ancient ore-washing 
basins already described on the flanks of Mount Rosinj; while, on the other hand, 
the arduousness of the country to be traversed rather suggests the alternative 
route, by one of the lateral valleys, into the defile of the Narenta, and thence by 
the pass that leads from Konjica to the plain of Serajevo. This has been, in all 
historic ages, the main avenue of communication between the inland districts of 
what is now Bosnia and the Adriatic coastlands, and the frequent discovery of 
Roman coins at Konjiea, as well as the existence of a Roman monument in the 
pass itself, are certainly indications that the road followed this route. 

We are now on more certain ground. The “ Serajevsko Polje,” or plain of 
Serajevo, is the natural, we may say the inevitable, crossing-point of all the main- 
lines of communication through the interior of the country. It is here that the 
river Bosna, which has given its name to the whole country, wells in full volume 
from the rock. Here, in the Middle Ages, was the Slavonic stronghold and market 
of Vrehbosna,” chosen by the Turks, on the conquest of Bosnia, as the seat of their 


necessary in accepting identifications of sites based on merely verbal coincidences, Prof. Tomaschek’s 
ingenuity in this regard at times outruns his discretion Thus, for example, he observes of 
Torine, a village near Travnik, “ Der nahe Ort Torine ist unslawisch und enspricht einem alten Tarona.” 
So far from being “ un-Slavonic”’ the word Torine is of universal use in Bosnia, and simply means a 
“ sheep-fold”; a slender foundation on which to construct an ancient city, Again, heedless of the 
fact that “ Bystrica” is the universal Slavonic name for clear streams (Old Sl. Bystri, Serb. Bistar, 
cf. Miklosich, Die Slavischen Ortsnamen, s. v.), the same writer goes out of his way to seek for the 
Pannonian river Bustricius, mentioned by Ravennas, an Albanian-Illyrian origin from Bustre = bitch 
( Hiindin). 

* The stations and mileage given by the Tabula after “ in Monte Bulsinio”’ are—*“ v1 Bistue 
Vetus—xxv Ad Matricem—xx Bistue Nova—xxiu Stanecli”; after which follows “Argentaria” 
without any numerical indication. From evidence supplied by an inseription found at Rogatiea 
(see p. 18), Bistue Nova appears to have been in the neighbourhood of that town, and Ad Matricem 
near the source of the Bosna. Hence we must seek for the position of Bistue Vetus about Konjica 
on the Upper Narenta, and it becomes evident that a deficiency must be supplied either in the names 
or mileage of the earlier stations of the Tabula. 

One of the Bistues, probably Bistue Vetus as being nearer to the maritime tract, seems to have 
been still flourishing in the sixth century. An “Andreas, Episcopus Ecclesim Bestoensis”’ is mentioned 
in the Act of the Provincial Council of Salona of 530 and 532 (Farlati, Uyricwm Sacrum, t. ii. p. 173). 

» Cf. Jireéek, Die Handelsstrassen und Bergwerke von Serbien wnd Bosnien wihrend des Mittel- 
alters (Prag, 1879), p. 85. The plain of Serajevo was known as the Zupa Vrehbosna, but the strong 
hold was on the site of the present citadel of Serajevo, not at the actual source of the Bosna as has 
sometimes been asserted. As early as 1436 we find a Turkish Voivode placed here to control the 


tributary Christian dynasts of Bosnia. 
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provincial governor, and better known under its later name of Bosna Seraj, or 
Serajevo. A position which has given birth to the modern capital of the province 
was not neglected by the Romans, and during my journey through Bosnia in 1875 
[ was so fortunate as to come upon the first trace of the Roman predecessor of 
Serajevo.* At Blazui, in the western angle of the Sarajevsko Polje, I found a 
Roman bas-relief of Eros or the Genius of Death, leaning on an extinguished 


torch; and, near it, numerous other antique fragments built into the remains of a 
stone fountain, and a Turkish “ Han.” Dr. Hoernes, on subsequently visiting the 
spot,” discovered a bas-relief of a good style, representing a Mzenad, or Bacchante, 
the panther skin flung round her shoulders, but otherwise nude; a thyrsus leaning 
against her left arm, her right stretched forward, and her head thrown back in orgi- 
astic rapture. Walled into the neighbouring bridge over the Bosna he observed a 
Genius with reversed torch, somewhat similar 
to the first, but which, from its Phrygian cap, 
had probably, a Mithraic signification. 

In 1880 [ had the opportunity of renewing 
my explorations about this site. I was able to 
copy a small fragment from Blazui,’ repre- 
senting the lower part of a figure of Diana 
standing before her doe, beneath which was an is 
inscription, showing that it was part of a 7 
votive monument erected to the goddess by a 4 
votary of the appropriate name of Silvia. E 
Another inscription from Blazui has since been 


communicated by the Pravoslav Metropolitan 


to the Serajevo Gazette, but, unfortunately, in 


Fig. 1. 


an unsatisfactory shape. 
On the left bank of the small stream that flows past Blazui rises the brush- 


wood-covered height of Crkvica,* whilst examining which [ came upon remains 


* Through Bosnia and the He rzeqgovind, &e. 1876, p- 237 (2nd ed. p- 23 
Arch. Epigr. Mitth. aus Osterr. iv. 44 


For this I am indebted to the kindness of M. Moreau, the French Consul at Serajevo, in whose 


). 


hands the fragment now is. I[t is six inches in height. From Vitina, near Ljubuski, in Herzegovina 
(ef. C. 1. L. ii. 6365, 6368; Heernes, op. cit. p. 41), the same gentleman had obtained a finger of a 
colossal marble statue, and a tile with the inscription LEG VILL AVG 

' The name is equivalent to “church-land.” A part of it is still used as a cemetery, and several 


mediwval tombs of the usual kind are to be seen, indicating the former existence of a church (erkva). 


g 
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that seem to indicate that here was the Acropolis of the ancient town; perhaps the 
original [llyrian stronghold that became the nucleus of the Roman Municipium. 
Here I found a part of a cornice with antique mouldings, and two Roman sepul- 
chral slabs, the inscription of which, however, had been utterly obliterated by 
atmospheric agencies. On one of these, above the sunken field which formerly 
contained the epitaph, are two full-face busts of the rudest workmanship, accom- 
panied with equally rude degenerations of the rose and acanthus ornament. The 
monument, however, has a peculiar interest in the resemblance it bears to the 
[llyro-Roman sepulchral slabs on the height of Sveti Dija above Plevlje, which I 
shall have occasion to describe," and confirms the hypothesis that here was the 
original [llyrian quarter.” 

Besides the general suitableness of the position already indicated, the Romans 
in selecting this site were doubtless influenced by local advantages of a more 
special kind. Situated at the western extremity of the plain, the Roman town 
commanded the entrance to the pass which was most indispensable to it as forming 
its avenue of communication with maritime Dalmatia; just as the present city of 
Serajevo, lying at the eastern extremity of the plain, derived much of its im- 
portance in Turkish eyes from ‘ts holding the key to the defile that secured its 
communications with Stamboul. The abundant source of the Bosna, hard by, sup- 
plied the first essential of Roman municipal requirements; while the hardly less 
abundant hot springs of [llidZe on the neighbouring banks of the Zelesnica, known 
here as elsewhere in the Illyrian wilds by the name of Banja, a corruption as we 
have seen ° of the Roman Balnea, must have given the situation a peculiar value in 
the eyes of colonists and soldiers from the warmer Mediterranean climes doomed 


to adapt themselves to [llyrian Alpine winters. 


* See p. 31 seqq. 
More recently Herr Dumitié has discovered in the same neighbourhood, on the left bank of 
the Lepenica near Kisseljak, and not far from the confluence of the Fojniéka Rijeka, the following 


inscription : 
Cc. MANLIVS 


HONESIMVS 
ANN|T |] 
The cippus on which this was inscribed lay amongst hewn stones and other ancient fragments on 1 
steep rock called Crkvice, to the north of which is a sloping terrace. (Arch. Epigr. Mittheilungen 
aus O4sterreich, 1883, p. 130.) A fragmentary sepulchral inscription has also been discovered by 
Captain Von Handel at Divjak in the LaSva valley south of Travnik. 


See Archwologia XLVI. p. 66 
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There is moreover the strongest presumption that the fortunes of the Roman 
city on this site were intimately bound up with the copious existence of ore-bearing 
strata in the surrounding ranges. The neighbouring defiles of Foinica and Kregevo 
are still reckoned the principal centres of the mineral wealth of modern Bosnia ; 
and both these places in the Middle Ages were frequented by a mining colony of 
Saxons and Ragusans.* Besides iron, copper, lead, and quicksilver in abundance, 
the more precious metals are not wanting. The silver mines of Foinica” are 
repeatedly referred to in the Ragusan archives. Gold is known to occur in the 
same neighbourhood; it is to be detected in small quantities in the sand of the 
Foinica stream,’ and there can be little doubt that here as in the not distant ranges 
about Vares it was also exploited. I have myself observed on the flanks of the 
mountains about Foinica huge sears and traces of ancient excavations,’ and have found 
the surface in places covered with fragments of quartz containing various ores, and 
accompanied, as in the case of the tailings described by the engineer Conrad on 
the northern side of the same range, with hzmatitic iron ore and ochreous earth. 
It is to be observed that Blazui stands at the point where these metalliferous 
defiles open out into the broad and fertile Serajevsko Polje. The neighbouring 
village of Rudnik owes its name to mining industry,’ and it appears to me highly 
probable that the name of the Roman city, the site of which we have been ex- 
ploring, was derived from the same source. 

From an inscription existing at Rogatica referring to a Dec(urio) C(ivitatis) 
Bis(tuensis),’ it appears that there, or rather perhaps on the neighbouring site of 
Gorazda, stood the Bistue Nova of the Tabula and Itineraries. From this we may 


* Jirecek, op. cit. p. 49. Foinica or Chvojnica is frequently mentioned in the Ragusan archives 
of the fifteenth century as the seat of a mining colony of the Republic which numbered amongst its 
rembers scions of the patrician houses of Bonda, Bucchia, and Gozze. 

» Herr Dumitié of Kisseljak showed me specimens of ore from this neighbourhood containing as 
much as thirty per cent. of silver. 

Accompanied by grains of silver, cinnabar, and globules of quicksilver. 

Through Bosnia, &e. p- 210, 227. seq. 

© Rudnik is derived from the Old Slavonic Ruda= Metallum. Cf. Miklosich, Die Slavischen 
(Cirfsnamen aus A ppellativen, 

! The first describers of this inscription, Dr. Blau and M. de Ste Marie, differed as to their 
reading. Dr. Blau reading pec . c . Ris completed by Mommsen (C. I. L. iii. 2766b) Dec(urio) 
Cfivitatis) Ris(ini): (Itinéraires de UV Herzegovine); M. de Ste Marie reading pec .c . BIs to be 
completed Dec(urio) C(ivitatis) Bis(tuae) or Bistuensis. Dr. Hoernes on first examining the stone 
accepted Dr. Blau’s version, though with the remark that “das unten beschadigte rk einem B 4hnlich 


sieht" (Arch. Epigr. Mitth. iv. p. 45); but on a second examination of the stone in 1880 he convinced 
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infer that the important station that precedes it on the road from Salon», 
Ad Matricem, marked in the Tabula with lofty towers and a central pinnacle,—more 
prominently indeed than any other Dalmatian city,—is to be identified with the 
Municipium that formerly existed at Blazui, and which was in fact the Roman 
predecessor of Serajevo. Dr. Hoernes, who accepts this view, sees in the name an 
allusion to the source of the Bosna," but [ should prefer to trace in it rather an 
allusion to the sources of mineral wealth. Im both the Dacian and Moesian mining 
districts have been found frequent Roman dedications, TeRRAE MarR,’ to Mother 
Karth, who was naturally invoked in such districts as the goddess from whose 
matrix all mineral treasures were brought forth. At Rudnik, in the centre of the 
old silver mining country, of what is at present the kingdom of Serbia, there were 
discovered the remains of a temple of TERRA MATER, With an inscription recording its 
restoration by the Emperor Septimius Severus,° and from an altar found at Karls- 
burg in Transylvania, the ancient Apulum, it would appear that this goddess 
was regarded as the peculiar patroness of the Dacian Eldorado.“ In this case 
Ad Matricem would simply mean the town near the matriv, or load, of mineral 
deposits, and would correspond to the present name of the neighbouring village of 
Rudn ik. 

From the neighbourhood of the small mud craters, formed by an old source of 
the hot springs on the right bank of the Zelesnica stream, an ancient paved way, 
which in part of its course appears to me to represent a Roman road line, leads in 
the direction of Serajevo. This road traversed the Dobrinja stream by a bridge 
the lower part of which is apparently composed of Roman blocks ; and a portion of 
a rounded column imbedded at one point in the pavement of the road itself bore a 
suspicious resemblance to a fragment of a Roman mile-stone. It leads towards 
the village of Svrakinsko Selo, where was found a votive altar dedicated to Jupiter 


himself that the true reading was pis. Identifying the “ Mun(icipiam) 8.” on the site of Plevije 


with the Stanecle of the Tabula, he observes that it must be the Bistue Nova, which is to be sought at 
Rogatica or Gorazda, and adds the obvious corollary, “ Dann ist aber auch die Lage von ad Matricem 
bestimmt und wir miissen diese wichtige Station in das Quellbecken der Bosna verlegen” ( Alterthiimer 
der Hercegovina, ii. 139.) 

* Tomaschek compares the Pannonian and Galatian “ Matrica” and the “ Mediomatrici ” of 
Metz and seeks a Celtic origin. It is always possible that the Latin name was due to some adaptation 
of an earlier indigenous form. 

Cf. C. L. L. iii. 996, 1152, 1284, 1285, 1364, 1555, 1599, 6313 

C. L. L. iii. 6313. The remains of the temple and the inscription were discovered in 1865 by 
Dr. Janko Safarik, and are described in Glasnik, 31, 217—236 

C. L. L. iti. 996. 
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‘T'onitrator,* at present existing in the garden of the French Consulate at Serajevo. 
In this village I noticed the cornice of another Roman monument. 

On the northern margin of the plain, near the village of Hreljevo, is a bridge 
over the Bosna, the stone piers of which appear to be formed of Roman blocks. 
(rreat caution, however, is requisite in this country before deciding too confidently 
on the Roman origin of bridges such as this. In general the Turkish masons” 
show a tendency to cut their building stone into smaller and more cubical blocks 
than was usual with the Romans; but in this part of Bosnia, owing doubtless to 
some peculiarity in the strata, the blocks are larger and of more oblong shape. 
This is, to a certain extent, the case with the bridges over the Miljaska at 
Serajevo, known from the inscriptions they bear to date from Turkish times; so 
that, in the absence of other evidence, the shape of the blocks cannot be taken to 
decide their origin. Nor can their colossal size in the case of the Hreljevo piers 
and some other examples be regarded as by itself conclusive of Roman handiwork, 
when we remember the prevalent old Bosnian and Serbian custom of cutting huge 
monolithic blocks for sepulchral monuments. The purely Roman character of so 
many modern arts and buildings is continually striking antiquarian eyes in the 
Balkan peninsula. From this point of view the Turkish conquest of Bosnia and 
other parts of Western Illyria may almost be regarded as a re-conquest of old 
Rome. While the influence of Roman arts in the West is often less superficially 
visible, simply because they have transformed themselves by a living continuity of 
developement, the Turks have preserved and fossilized what Byzantine con- 
servatism handed on to the Arabs or to themselves. The hamams still visibly 
recall the ancient baths; the woodwork of the bridges might be copied from 
Trajan’s column ; the mosques, with their colonnades and porches, approach nearer 
to Justinian’s churches than their Christian descendants ; the arrangement of tiles 
and bricks in the walls of buildings, with their broad interstices of mortar or 


cement, transport us to Constantinople and Thessalonica ; and, to take one instance 


out of the many, a low stone archway of the Turkish Bezestan at Serajevo, with 
its blocks dovetailed into one another, is almost an exact representation of a flat 
arch of the Porta Aurea of Diocletian’s Palace-Castle at Spalato. 

Among minor monuments of antiquity from this central Bosnian district I 


have obtained some engraved gems of considerable interest. One from Serajevo 


©. I. L. in. 2766a, 
> We may include in the same category the Ragusan and Italian architects, known in several 


Cf. p. 24. 


instances to have been employed by the Turkish Pashas in Bosnia, &c. to build bridges. 
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itself is a very beautiful late-Greek engraving on a sard, representing a Faun 
pouring wine from an amphora which he holds on his shoulders. Another, of 
dull-brown chalcedony, displays characteristics of a truly remarkable kind. It 
represents a rude image of a boar accompanied by a legend, the 
first line of which, as seen in the impression, reads from right to 
left, the remaining two lines from left to right. The letters are 
Roman, but the legend, to be read apparently wic 10 FVLLIs, 


forms a combination which is as deeidedly un-Roman. It is to 


be observed that the first part of the inscription presents some 


Fig. 2. 


(Enlarged 2 diams. ) 


analogy to the name voccio, which appears on the Celtic coms 
found in Noricum and Pannonia; and this analogy is supported 
by the style of the intaglio itself. The character of the boar itself, and notably 
the conventional representation of the bristles on its hind quarters by a line 
of pellets, as well as the three pellets introduced under the hind legs of the 
animal, and again at the end of the inscription, are familiar features on the 
Celtic coiage from Britain to the Lower Danube. That the Graeco-Roman 
art of gem-engraving was occasionally imitated by Celtic hands can, [ think, 
be shown by examples from our own island; and notably by a carnelian intaglio, 
found on the Roman Wall, representing a man on horseback, which might 
almost have been copied from an ancient British coin. The relations between 
the Dalmatian tribes of the interior and their Celtic neighbours to the North 
were of the most intimate kind, as is shown by their combined revolt against 
Rome under the Batos. It is, moreover, certain that at one period there was 
a considerable Celtic extension in the interior of the [lyrian peninsula, and I 
have myself obtained Celtic coins very similar to those of Pannonia and Noricum 
in the central plateau of Dardania. The interior Dalmatian tribes, including the 
Mazzi and Desitiates of Northern and Central Bosnia, are reckoned by Strabo 
as Pannonians;" nor is it possible to lay down any rigid ethnographic line 
between the Celtic and [Illyrian area on this side. Considering the extraordinary 
spread of Roman arts and culture among the Pannonian tribes in the age of 
Augustus, it need not surprise us that the Roman fashion of wearing engraved 
stones on signet-rings was already making its way among these people before the 
days of their final subjugation. Vellejus Paterculus informs us that when the 
indigenous races between the Middle Danube and the Adriatic rose in their final 
effort to shake off the Roman yoke, a knowledge not only of the drill but of the 


® Strabo, Geogr. lib. vii 
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language of Rome was general throughout these regions, whilst many were familiar 
with letters, and themselves devoted to literary pursuits." 

Another engraved gem in my collection from the Serajevo district is of the 
highest interest, as supplying a record of the Ostrogothic 
dominion in the Alpine interior of Roman Dalmatia. It 
is a small carbuncle or garnet with bevelled circumference, 
presenting a monogram which appears to have belonged 
to an official of the Ostrogothic King Theodoric. There 
are severa! slightly variant forms of Theodoric’s mono- 
gram on his coins, and the general agreement of these with 
the monogram on the present gem is so close” that there 


van, I think, be no doubt as to its identity. It must be 
not 


(Enlarged 3 diams.) 


remembered, as accounting for the absence of the small s usual (but 
universal) on Theodorie’s coins, that on an official signet we should expect 


fe) Cc 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


the form p. N. THEODORICI,” while the natural style on coins is in the nomi- 


native, D. N. THEODORICVS. What is conclusive as to the royal or imperial character 


of the commission held by the possessor of the present signet is the presence 
of the p. N. in ligature, standing for the supreme late-Roman title bomrNnvs 
Noster, and adopted under the same monogrammatic form on the coins of the 
Ostrogoths, of the Vandals in Africa, and of the Emperors Justin and Justinian. 
The signet with the royal monogram may have been entrusted to high officials in 
the provinces for purposes of state, and the discovery of this gem in the old 


® Vell. Paterculus, lib. ii.c. 110. “In omnibus autem Pannoniis non discipline tantummodo 


sed lingue quoque notitia Romane: plerisque etiam literarum usus et familiaris animorum erat 
exercitatio.” 
> The only discrepancy that suggests itself is the non-prolongation of the cross-line of the H to 


A parallel instance however may be found on coins of Athalaric, 


We 


the perpendicular line of the p. 
and it appears that in both cases the H was an approach to the so-called “ Lombardic” hk. 
should thus read DN Th EoDeRICI. 

© On the King’s own seal, doubtless, THEODORICI REGIS. 
inscription REGIS (Chifflet, Anastasis Childerici Regis, p. 97, Antwerp, 1655). The insertion 


The signet ring of Childeric had the 


of the p.x. shows that the present gem belonged to an offcia/ and not to the king himself. 
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Dalmatian interior serves to remind us of the importance attached by Theodoric to 
the iron-mines of the province, and his special despatch of a commissioner of mines 
to inquire into their working.* The present signet gem, by showing the character 
of Theodoric’s official signature, may help to confute, whilst at the same time 
explaining, the vulgar calumny of the Anonymus Valesianus that the Gothic 
king, whose perpetual aim was to preserve Roman civilization, and who had him- 
self received his education in New Rome, was not sufficiently acquainted with 
letters to write his own name. This Catholic, and therefore hostile, chronicler 
informs us that Theodorie for this reason had recourse to a stencil-plate of gold, 
in which he traced the first letters of his name, rHzop.” When, however, we find 
that on his official signets, as so often on his coins, Theodoric had recourse to this 
complicated monogram, we can well understand that for his own convenience he 
made use of a stencil-plate to affix his signature. 

From the Eastern angle of the plain where Serajevo now stands, the Roman 
road in its course towards the Drina must have followed much the same route as 
that taken by the present road to Gorazda. Ascending the river pass, past the old 
Bosnian stronghold of Starigrad, overlooked by the “Eagle Crags” of the Romanja 
Planina—a name which seems to mark this table-headed range as a former pro- 
montory of Byzantine dominions,—the way descends into thefertile valley of Praéa, 
in the Middle Ages one of the principal commercial staples of the country and the 
seat of a Ragusan colony. This neighbourhood abounds in medieval sepulehral 
blocks and the ruins of legendary castles, but I searched in vain for Roman monu- 
ments. From Praéa there diverge two ancient routes across the forest-mountain, 
one to Rogatica and the other to Gorazda on the Drina, at both of which places 
Roman remains are forthcoming. 

At Gorazda I discovered, besides other relics of antiquity, the two inscrip- 
tions already mentioned® in my previous paper; one of them referring to the 
Andarvani, and indicating, as has been pointed out, that there was a point of 
junction with a Southern road-line bringing the Upper Valley of the Drina into 
communication with the Plain of Niksié and the South Dalmatian coast-cities, 
Epitaurum and Risinium. The Roman predecessor of Gorazda (not improbably 


* Cassiodorus, Variarum, lib. iii. Ep. 25. See p. 9. 

>» Anon. Valesianus, c. 79. “ Igitur rex Theodoricus illiteratus erat, et sic obruto sensu, ut in 
decem annos regni sui quatuor litteras subscriptionis edicti sui discere nullatenus potuisset. De qua 
re laminam auream jussit interrasilem fieri quatuor litteras regis habentem THeor. ut, si scribere 


voluisset, posita lamina super chartam, per eam penna duceret, et subscriptio ejus tantum videretur.’ 


> See Archeologia XLVIII. p. 90, 91. 
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the Bistue Nova of the Ta/ula),* must, like its modern representative, have been 
an important bridge-station. The existing bridge which here spans the Drina 
(when I saw it in 1881 in course of restoration by the Austrians) was constructed 
in 1568 by Ragusan architects and masons at the expense of Mustapha Pasha, of 
Buda, whose almsgiving took this practical form.” Previous to this, in Slavonic 
times, there had only been a ferry, but the relief of a Roman eagle and other ancient 
fragments which I observed on the Drina bank not far from the present bridge 
may be taken as indications that the Drina had been already spanned at this point 
in Roman times. 

From Gorazda the road, after crossing the Drina and traversing the glen of 
Cajnica, ascends the steeps of Mount Kovaé, still covered with a primeval forest 
growth of gigantic firs and beeches. On this range I came upon one of the most 
striking ethnological phenomena anywhere to be found in the Balkan lands. The 
peasant women, whose attire through this and the adjoining Serbian provinces is 
as exclusively Slavonic as their language, have here preserved a distinctively 
Illyrian element in their dress. They wear, in fact, over and above the Slavonic 
apron, an Albanian fustanella;° and, though their language is pure Serb, their 
longer and more finely-cut faces and the expression of their eyes, as much as their 
characteristic skirts, proclaim their kinship with the aboriginal people of [llyricum. 
We are reminded that this Kovaé range lies on the borders of a central Alpine 
region known as Stari Vlah or ‘* Old Wallachia,” a name which by itself affords 
sufficient indication that these inaccessible highlands continued to be a stronghold 
of the Romanized indigenous element long after the Slavs had ousted them from 
the more open-lying parts of the country. In these fustanella’d peasants we may 


venture to see the actual descendants of Illyrian clansmen. 


* See p. 18. 

> A letter of the Ragusan Government to their ambassador at Constantinople, dated Sept. 19, 
1568 (given by Jireéek, op. cit. p. 86), refers to the construction of this bridge. “ Dovete sapere che 
nelli mesi passati fummo ricercati dall Ill. Signor Mustaffa Bassa di Buda che li dovessemo mandare 
marangoni, muratori, fabri et molte cose necessarie perche sua Signoria dovea fabricare per fare 
elemosina un ponte in Ghorasda al quale habbiamo servito volentieri.” This Ragusan bridge was of 
tive arches of woodwork, resting on piers of deftly-hewn stone blocks, oblong in shape but not so 
thick as Roman blocks. The woodwork was so constructed that the middle of the bridge was 
greatly elevated. 

° The male peasants—less conservative in dress than their womankind—/(except in Albania, an 
almost universal rule in the Ottoman dominions in Europe) have adopted the Oriental and Slavonic 


attire of the surrounding populations. In parts of North Albania the fustanella is common to both 


sexes. 
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Beyond Mount Kovaé opens the plain of Plevlje, the Turkish Tashlidja, con- 
taining relics of antiquity which mark it as a principal centre of [Illyro-Roman 
civic life. This plain is the only large open space to be found in the mountains 
for two days’ journey on either side, and at the same time is the natural crossing- 
point of the highways of communication between the Adriatic coastland and the 
Meesian and Dardanian staples, of which Seupi (Skopia) and Naissus, the modern 
Nish, may be taken as representatives. On these accounts the site on which Plevlje 
stands has never ceased to play a leading part in the internal economy of this part 
of the ancient [llyricum. The medizval importance of Plevlje (formerly known as 
Breznice,* from the little river that flows through its midst) is still attested by the 
Orthodox monastery in a neighbouring gorge, with its ancient church, resplendent 
with frescoes in Byzantine style, representing old Serbian Kings and Czars. Its 
military value was also considerable; and it was here that, in 1463, the Turks 
gained the victory over Stephen, Duke of St. Sava, which placed Herzegovina at 
their mercy. The Ragusan and Venetian caravans passed through Plevlje on their 
way to Nish and Constantinople; and the Venetian traveller Ramberti, writing in 
1541, describes the town as “large and well-favoured, according to the country,” 
though the surrounding mountains were at that time the haunt of robbers, who, a 
few years previously, had plundered a Venetian caravan of about a hundred horses, 
and slain two nobles of the Serene Republic, a Nani and a Capello.” The trade 
connexion with Ragusa has never been entirely lost, and the traveller® is still 
astonished, on inquiring the direction of the southern road, to hear the name of the 
old commercial Republic of the eastern Adriatic shore when he expected merely 
to be told the name of some neighbouring village or insignificant Turkish town. 

To this abiding connexion between Plevlje and the Dalmatian civic Republic, 
which in the Middle Ages succeeded to the place of Salonz as the maritime empo- 
rium of these [llyrian midlands, was due the first discovery at this spot of the 
remains of a considerable Roman city. In 1792 the Ragusan ambassadors, passing 
through Plevlje on their way to Constantinople observed there numerous Roman 
antiquities, the base of a statue, marble columns, and inscriptions; and, in answer 
to their inquiries, were informed that about an hour distant were to be seen other 


* Of. Jireéek, op. cit. p. 73. 
» Delle Cose de Turchi, p. 6. (In Vinegia, 1541.) Ramberti groups “ Plevie ” with Prijepolje as 


‘secondo il paese assai grandi e buoni.” 

Cf. Blan, Monatsbericht d. k. Preuss. Akad. 1866, p. 840 He adds, “ Noch jetzt wird von 
Plevlje iiber Gatzko und Trebinje ein namhafter Handel mit Ragusa getrieben.” 
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splendid monuments.* One of the two inscriptions copied by them on this occa- 
sion referred to an Eques Romanus, who was a decurion of the local municipium ; 
but, unfortunately, of the name itself only the initial letter S is given. The 
notice of the Roman antiquities at Plevlje, contained in the journal of the 
Ragusan envoys, has been in recent years much augmented by Dr. Blau, formerly 
Prussian consul at Serajevo, who, at the request of Professor Mommsen, paid a visit 


to this spot, and copied a whole series of fresh inscriptions.” Fresh contributions 
have recently been made to our knowledge by Herr Miller, the Austrian consul at 
Plevlje, and by Dr. Hoernes, who visited this locality in 1880.° My own investi- 
gations on this interesting site may serve to supplement, and in part perhaps to 
rectify, these observations of fellow-explorers. 

The existing remains are distributed over three principal sites—the modern 


town of Plevlje; a side valley about two miles distant, still known as Old Plevlje ; 


and the hill of Sveti [lija, lying about half an hour distant 
on the south-western margin of the plain. Plevlje itself, 
at present in mixed Turkish and Austrian occupation, is 
market-town containing a population of about 8,000 
Serbs, Mahometan and Orthodox. It enjoys the luxury of 


fine mountain air and innumerable springs of the purest 
water ; but, excepting one or two stately mosques, there 
is little to remark in the present town beyond the ancient 
remains transported hither from the older site. These 


remains lie mostly on the western side of the town. In 


the bazaar street are two fountains built entirely of Roman 
blocks, amongst which is still to be seen the elegant 


sepulchral monument which arrested the attention of the 
Ragusan ambassadors. The inscription is interesting, as 
presenting, in a peculiar style of lettering and abbrevia- 
tion, the neo-Latin name-forms Amavilis for Amabilis and Masimile for Mazimille. 

The foundations of several of the Plevlje mosques are built almost entirely of 
ancient blocks. The Podstrazica Mosque contains four inscriptions walled, face 

* (Hiornale del Viaggio a Constantinopoli fatto dagli Ambasciatori della Repubblica di Ragusa alla 
Nublime Porta l Anno 1792. (In Engel. Geschichte des Freystaates Ragusa, Wien, 1807, p. 312, seqq.) 

> Monatsbericht der k. Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1866, p. 838, seqg. The inscriptions 
copied by Dr. Blau are given in C. [. L. iti. 6339-6357. 


Archdologisch- Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich, 1880. 
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outwards, into its minaret, and seven more, some however no longer legible, in 
its basement." One of these commemorates a Duwmvir Quinquennalis and a sacral 
functionary ;” another records a decree of the local Senate giving a site for a 
monument to some deceased municipal worthy.° In the yard opposite the mosque 
was an altar turned upside down and half buried in the earth, upon which Dr. 
Hoernes* thought that letters could be detected. I had it dug out, but satisfied 
myself that no trace of an inscription was now visible. Outside the Musluk 
mosque was another similar altar, with the remarkable inscription : 
Lo 

The omission of the title of M(aximus) after O(ptimus) is rare, but not altogether 
unexampled,‘ on monuments of Jove; and we may perhaps assume that the altar 
was dedicated to Jupiter Nundinarius, the patron of markets, a dedication 
eminently appropriate to the commercial position of the town. Amongst all the 
inscriptions existing at Plevlje itself that referring to the Municipium 8. must 
command the highest interest. It is still to be seen on an imposing block oppo- 
site the Hussein Pasha mosque, as the Ragusans found it; but for presuming to 
copy it I narrowly escaped stoning at the hands of the Mahometan rabble of the 
place, who seemed to imagine that the stone contained secrets only to be revealed 
to true believers. The inscription is of clear-cut letters of a good period. It 
records the erection of a monument to T. Aurelius Sextianus, “ Eques Romanus, 
Decurio Municipii 8....,” by his father, and the public gift of the ground to 
erect it on by a decree of the Decurions.* 

The two examples, of which representations are given below (figs. 8 and 9)," 
may afford an idea of the prevalent style of sepulchral monument at this locality: — 


* The inscriptions in the Podstrazica Mosque are given by Dr. Blau (cf. C. I. L. iii. 6344, &e.) 

©. LL. iii. 6344. L. L. iii. 6345. 

! Op. cit. p. 7. “Im Hof derselben Moschee ist eine etwa Mannshohe Stele bis an den Fuss in 
die Erde vergraben. Ich konnte sie nur ein paar Fuss tief blosslegen und ueberzeugte mich, dass 
die Vorderseite eine rémische Inschrift trigt, deren letzte Zeile die Buchstaben (m)onvM(entum) 
enthalt.” 

¢ Not, as erroneously given by Blau (C. I. L. iii. 6339),1.0.m. The n is perfectly clear, and 
cannot be regarded as an imperfect M. 

Cf.1.0. Bessvmarvs. C. I. L. iii. 1053. 

* It is given in C. L. L. iii. 6343. The punctuation, line 2, is however. &.Qq. &. 

» Fig. 8 is from the PodstraZica mosque. Fig. 9 from the konak of Sali Beg. 


are incorrectly given by Dr. Blau (C. I. L. iii. 6346, 6349). My copies agree with Dr. Harnes’ 
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The way from the modern town of Plevlje to the actual site of the Roman 
Municipium runs across the Cehotina stream by the Avdovina bridge, opposite 
which, on the left bank, is another fountain composed of ancient fragments, where 
I noticed part of an unpublished inscription (fig. 11). 

Following the left bank of the stream, about a mile and a-half further, more 
monuments and two inscriptions will be found in a cottage * near the confluence of 


* The place is called Radosavac. 


need not be repeated here. 


The inscriptions are accurately described by Dr. Hoernes and 
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At this point opens a beautiful undulating glen 


the Cehotina and Vezeznica. 
where unquestionably the ancient city lay." 


watered by the Vezeznica stream, 
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Fig. 10. 


Sketch plan of Plevije and neighbourhood, app. scale } inch to mile. 


Ancient remains and foundations occur all along the slopes that overhang the 
Vezeznica to the West. By the hamlet of Vidre and up the little torrent called the 


“ My own impressions regarding the site will be found to agree genevally with those of Her 
Miiller and Dr. Hoernes as given by the latter in Arch. Bp. Mittheilungen, loc. eit. [ differ, however 
from my fellow-explorers in considering that the ancient site extended also to the right bank of the 
VeZeznica. I may take this opportunity of expressing my obligations to Herr Miiller for his valuable 
advice, although he was unfortunately absent from Plevlje at the time of my visit. 
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Babis Potok* the foundations of walls and buildings are specially distinguishable. 
Here, in the country-house of a Selmanovié Beg, is an altar to Jove,” and a 
sepulchral monument representing two heads in relief; and at Koruga in the same 
neighbourhood, a house almost entirely composed of fine Roman blocks and monu- 
ments, and with a hopelessly effaced inscription in the stall below. Many of the 
blocks and monuments here and elsewhere on this site are of a peculiar black and 
white marble, others of a red marble, the 
same material as that of the Eagle relief 
described at Gorazda. The remains extend 
to the left bank of the Vezeznica, where are 
to be seen traces of what was apparently a 
Roman fountain, the sockets for the clamps 


of the stone-work being cut out of the solid 
rock above an abundant source. Near here, 
in the mud at the bottom of the stream itself, 
was observable the well-cut cornice of a large 
squared block, which with the aid of four men 
and with considerable difficulty I succeeded in 


dredging from the depths. It proved to be an 
altar to Silvanus (fig. 12) raised by a certain 
M. Amilius Antonius, apparently the Duumvir 
of that name, who dedicated an altar to 
Jupiter Fulgurator at present existing oppo- 


Fig. 11. 


site the Curkovac mosque in Plevlje itself.’ 
The third principal site besides Plevlje itself and the glen of the Vezeznica, 
where the ancient remains occur, is that of the hill of Sveti Ilija, lying about a 
mile and a half to the South-East of the last-named locality. A consideration of 
these remains brings us to a very curious part of our subject. The monuments at 
the spot already described are of characteristic Roman execution. The letters are 
often elegantly and boldly cut, and the ornamentation, if conventional, comes up to 
the usual municipal standard. The inscriptions refer to the civic officers, priests, 


® Near here Dr. Hoernes found a fragment of an inscription readingL..... | CAMBRIANYS 
L . P.; apparently in situ —* Wahrscheinlich noch unverriickt an seiner urspringlichen Stelle.” 

> This reads 1.0.M. |] srativs || vicror . BRi||jzipia.v.L.7a. The last line is not quite 
correctly given by Dr. Hoernes, who gives v .L. P. 

© It reads 1.0.M.F || M.AEMIL || ANTONIVS || IL. VIR || L. P. 
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legionaries, citizens, for the most part with Roman names. A frequency of Alius 
and Aurelius inclines us to believe that the Municipium was founded in Hadrian’s 
time, and enlarged by a fresh settlement of 


veterans in the age of the Antonines. ae { 


The remains on the height of Sveti [lija are | 


generally speaking of a very different character. 


The inscriptions are less boldly cut and the 
most important of them refers to the Populus S | L VV ANO 
and not the Deeuriones. The monuments are of A VG SAC yp 


a decidedly ruder and more barbaric style, and 


a strikingly large proportion of the names are M AEM] VS 


native Illyrian. There is in fact just that con- 


trast which we have already noted in the case of AN TONIVS 
the remains at Blazui between the hill site and V-SéL F D: 


the valley site. The names, the style of the 
monuments, the position itself, proclaim this to 
have been the original [llyrian centre, and the + 
discovery at this site of silver coins of Dyrrha- 
chium, one or two examples of which I saw, 
dating from about the year 200 B.c. affords by 
itself sufficient indication that an Illyrian staple 
existed here long before the Roman conquest of 
this remote part of the interior. ;™ 

The present nucleus of these remains is thee & — 
little Orthodox church of Sveti [lija or St. Elias, rit | Wy 


which gives its name to the steep isolated height | 


on which it stands. This is a small Byzantine 
building, dating from the days of the old Serbian sii 
kingdom. Like the church of Milesevo, built by King Vladislav about the year 
1225, it had two stone lions with plaited manes on either side of the tympanum of 
the inner of its two portals ;* and there were remains of frescoes within, strongly 
resembling those in a ruined church near Trebinje, in Herzegovina.” This Old 


* One of these had been knocked away by the Turks, who recently gutted the church and burned 
the priest’s house. I found it in the yard of a cottage at Grevo, below the hill of St. llija, with some 
other ancient fragments. 


b 


At the village of Gomiljani the treatment of the drapery was curiously similar. 
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Serbian church appears to have been a successor of a still earlier foundation, as | 
noticed, built into its western facade, an open-work carving of the Christian 
monogram of the same form and style as those to be seen in the Eski Dzamia at 
Salonica, a church dating from the time of Justinian. The continuous habitation 
of the spot in Byzantine times is shown by the not unfrequent occurrence here of 
coins of the Eastern Empire; amongst those that I have seen was a silver 
miliaresion of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine (4.p. 613—641), with the legend 
beus adiuta RoManis," and a besant of Manuel Comnenos (1143—1180). Con- 
sidering, indeed, the survival already noted of the indigenous Illyrian population, 
blended with the Slavonic, in the surrounding ranges, it is not improbable that the 
sanctity of the spot has been handed down from prehistoric times. ‘“ Saint 
Elijah,’ Sveti Ilija, to whom the church was dedicated in the Old Serbian days, 
is well known to have taken over most of his fiery attributes from Perun, the 
Thunder-God of the pagan Slavs. Within the church, by an almost startling 
coincidence, an altar of Jove has been converted to the purposes of Christian 
sacrifice, and, on a spot so early hallowed, Jupiter himself must not improbably 
yield precedence of worship to a ruder Illyrian forerunner, the coeval of the 
Dodonzan Zeus.” 

That the spot had been used for purposes of interment from pre-historic 
times, appears from the remains in its neighbourhood of gomilas or stone 
barrows, of a kind common throughout these regions, and dating, as their con- 
tents show, from the Illyrian bronze age. From one of these lately destroyed in 
building a house near Gorazda was found a remarkable bronze “ kettle-wagon,”’ 
a probable indication of an old commercial connexion between the aboriginal 
staples of this part of the Illyrian interior and the [Illyrian Colonies beyond the 
Adriatic. The sepuiture thus early begun was continued at this spot after the 
Roman conquest. The southern end of the hill of St. [lija is literally undermined 
with graves, and the recurrence of native names on the sepulchral slabs of Roman 
date that have been discovered shows that those who under the Empire continued 
to bury their dead here were essentially of the same indigenous race as the 
barrow-builders who had gone before them. The remains were for the most part 
originally encased in pinewood coffins, traces of which are still to be seen; and 


Sabatier, Wonnaies hbyzantines, i. 276. No. 59. 


> A head of Zeus appears on some autonomous Illyrian coins of Seodra and Rhizon. 
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these again were enclosed in rude stone cists, the direct descendants of the more 
massive cists to be found inside the.“ gomilas.’”’ In some cases the skeletons 
actually occur in a contracted posture, a primitive usage characteristic of the 
earliest Stone-Age interments, and representing the natural attitude of sleep 
among savages.* [ obtained from one of these Illyro-Roman graves sufficient por- 
tions of a skull to establish the fact that it was brachycephalic, and with a rather 
narrow face, characteristics shared by modern Albanian heads. A plot to the 
South-East of the little church of Sveti [lija is still used for burial by the Serbian 
rayahs of the neighbourhood, and some of the graves of these Slavonized indigenes 
date back to medizval times. 

The walls and pavement of the little church itself are largely composed of 
ancient monuments, amongst which Illyro-Roman sepulchral slabs predominate. 
Amongst these the style of workmanship and decoration is rude almost to gro- 
tesqueness, of which the annexed specimen (fig. 13) may give some idea. The 
upper part of the stone containing the busts is bedded into the pavement of the 
atrium; the lower part with the inscription, which owing to its abraded state 
has been hitherto imperfectly decyphered,” is bedded into the pavement of the 
church itself. 

In this and other examples I was struck with the extraordinary way in which 
the characteristic ornamentation corresponds to that reproduced in the Middle 
Ages by the later inhabitants of these Alps for the same sepulchral purposes. 
There can be no doubt whatever that they simply took on the traditional style 
from their [llyro-Roman predecessors. The arch and spiral columns, the rose, 
the vine and tendril border of the above monument,—the trefoil, the zigzag and 
rope moulding, and the wreaths characteristic of the ancient monuments of this 
are all alike the stock-in-trade of the sculptors of the later ‘“ Old Serbian” 


site, 
monoliths, of which so many are to be found scattered throughout these regions. 
It is to be observed that these Old Serbian monuments do not present nearly 
the same resemblance in characteristic decoration to the more artistic monuments 
of the cities of the Dalmatian littoral, or even to the better class of Roman monu- 
ments to be seen at Plevlje itself, as they do to the barbaric modifications of 
Roman forms existing on this old [Illyrian hill-site. It would almost seem as if an 
unbroken continuity of indigenous sepulchral art had been preserved here through 


* This explanation of the practice of depositing the body in a contracted position has been 
sugyest« d by my father in his Ancient Stone Implements &c.. of Great Britain, p. 135. 
> In C. IL. L. iii. 6347, Dr. Hoernes read « apt. * a, and considered that it contained the name 
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the days of Slavonic conquest and dominion, to receive a new development in the 


palmy days of the Serbian kingdom and ezardom. It may, at least, be safely said 


Vg | 
Paw 
A 
Fig. 13 
that the monuments of the Illyro-Roman cemetery at Svéti [lija throw as much light 4 
on the later monuments of the country as the classic models of a more famous 


(‘ampo Santo do on medizval Tusean art. 
Opposite the west door of the church stands a huge sepulchral block of cubical 


form with a gabled top (fig. 14), which, in bulk at least, is the apt precursor 
of some of the later medizeval monoliths of the country, and which, from an inscrip- 


tion on one side in Cyrillian characters, appears to have been actually adopted for 
Its front face a 


sepulchral purposes by one of the later inhabitants of the land. 
contains the half-length figures of a man and his wife, of barbarous execution and 
of late character ; while on the sides are carved two (fenii, one with a raised, the 
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other with a lowered torch, and wearing Phrygian caps like the same torch-bearing 
(renit which so constantly appear on Mithraic reliefs. It is probable that here, too, 


Fig. 14. 


they are to be taken in a Mithraic connexion as representing the ascending and 
descending soul, rather than as merely symbolical of grief or the extinction of 
life. 

The inscriptions are of considerable interest as presenting a variety of indige- 
nous Illyrian names, both male and female, with the characteristic ending in —o, 
as Vendo, Panto, Apo or Appo, Tritano, Titto. It would appear that, in some 
cases at least, these forms are diminutives of longer names; thus from Panes, 
gen. l’anentis (of which the Pinnes of history, the son of Queen Teuta, represents 
only another form), is derived Panto; from Aples, apparently, Apo. To any one 
acquainted with the modern inhabitants of the country a parallel must at once 
suggest itself in the Serbian diminitive name-forms of a precisely similar kind." 
Thus, Panteleon becomes “ Panto”; Gjuragj (George), “ Gjuro”; Nikola, “ Niko”; 
Simeon, “Simo”; and so forth: of female names, Maria becomes “ Maro,” and 


Fatima, “ Fato.” That this peculiarity was taken over by the Slav occupants of 


‘ This parallel has been pointed out by Dr. Otto Blau (Reisen in Bosnien, p. 64), who gives 


many examples. 
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Illyricum from the native elements absorbed by them appears probable from 
its reappearance amongst the Albanians,* the true modern representatives of the 
[llyrians. 

Below the church, on the southern slope of the hill, are the remains of the 
pope’s house, recently burnt by the Turks, in the foundation of which are several 
ancient monuments. One of the stone posts of the stable-door contains a dedica- 
tion to the Caesar, Diadumenian, 1.p. 217—218, the shallow lettering of which is at 
present so weatherworn as to be almost invisible to the eye, except in a very 
» It is possible that this monument, though not of 
the usual rounded form, is of a milliary character; and 
} that it would, if complete, record the restoration of 
Cy DETIIC roads and bridges in Dalmatia by Macrinus and his 


IMVO 


advantageous light (fig. 15). 


son. In the neighbouring provinces of Pannonia and 


ANTONING 

in Noricum several milestones have been discovered with 

A MISAACK the titles of these Emperors.” 

\LAVT YG The monuments and inscriptions on the hill of 

fM NO OBI! IS Sveti Ilija are for the most part of late date. While 

ite , es among the remains at Plevlje and Old Plevlje, from 


S| jM\ 0) Ch ih the actual site of the Municipium S. there are many 
y inscriptions of a good period, some dating, probably, 
Mf from the beginning of the second century of our era, 
tun 4 oo it would be difficult to single out an inscription on the 
hill-site of earlier than third-century date. Yet, as 

| oe ADP SEZ we have seen, there are various indications that the 
site itself was in native occupation in times anterior 
wah 7 to the Roman conquest. We may infer that Roman 
| AGS Y arts and letters, which had reached the indigenous 
| populations of the Save-lands by the time of Augustus, 


and those of the Adriatic coast at a still earlier date, 
were of much slower infiltration into these remote 
Alpine centres. On the hill-site of Sveti Ilija, the first monuments of this influence 
date, apparently, from the age of Severus. Yet the very memorials that indicate the 


Fig. 15. 


® Blau (loc. cit.) cites among female Albanian names of this kind, Laljo, Liljo, Kondo, Drano, &e. 
» Not in C. I. L. The inscription is given by Dr. Hoernes, loc. cit. p. 9. My own copy is some- 
what fuller. 

¢ C.J. L. iii. 3720, 3724, 3725, 3726, 5708, 5736, 5737, 6467. 
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operation of this Romanizing process show us how much of the aboriginal element 
remained. This survival of the indigenous names in a Latin guise, the semi- 
barbarous renderings of Roman sculpture and ornament, represent alike, in lan- 
guage and art, the beginnings of a rude Illyrian “Romance” and Romanesque. The 
medizval monuments of the country are direct descendants of these Ilyro-Roman 
slabs. The names of “Stari Vlah,” or “Old Wallachia,” still applied to the 
bordering mountain districts, show us that the descendants of the Romanized 
natives, who buried their dead on the hill of Sveti Llija, lived on in their ancient 
homes under Slavonic and Turkish as under Roman dominion. Though the 
numerous Rouman tribes and communities of these inland regions which we learn 
to know from the Old Serbian chrysobulls and the archives of Ragusa, have long 
since, for the most part, become merged in the Slav-speaking populations around 
them, a scattered Rouman population still lives on 
within the old Dalmatian limits in the valley of the 
Spreca. The great value of the monuments of the 
hill-site of Sveti [lija is that they present to us the 
meeting-point of the Roman and the indigenous ele- 
ment, and supply us with the first records of the 
Illyro-Roman race, substantially the same as that of 
the Roumans or Wallachians of the western parts of | 


the peninsula,—predominantly Illyrian in pedigree, but A DY T 
3 OET 


speaking with national modifications the language of 


their Roman conqueror. PROSA VEF VC 


One of the most interesting of the Sveti [lija monu- 
ments has yet to be mentioned. This is a votive altar 
(fig. 16) dedicated to Jupiter, apparently for the health PASIN Py, 
of a Proeurator Augustorum, by the local Populus. yr ee 


Since it was first observed, the right-hand portion 
has been broken off, but the important part was 


happily preserved when I saw it. Dr. Hoernes, in ‘i FS 
his endeavour to identify the Municipium 8. with = P 
the Stanecle of the Itineraries, believed that he __ 
detected on the lowest line traces of an inscription 
s/a////o which he would naturally complete stanecLorvM; he admits, however, 


that only an uncertain trace of the 5S is to be found on his squeeze. After 
result of several visits to 


— 


Fig. 16. 


a searching and repeated examination of the stone, the 


OEE SSS | 
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the spot in all lights, I have absolutely satisfied myself that the only letter is a 
well defined p in the middle of the pedestal. It is certain that no results obtained 
from a squeeze can weigh against the impression immediately produced by the 
monument on the human eye, and [ am convinced that the appearances on which 
Dr. Hoernes based his reading were due to some slight natural irregularities which 
exist on the surface of the stone. 

The natural inference that we must draw is that the Pp standing by itself at 
the end of the dedication means simply “ Pposvrr.” 

The great predominance of native [llyrian names on the hillside of Sveti 
[lija and the generally barbaric style of the monuments show that the MvNiciPIvm 
O54 aes lay on the borders of a district still peopled by the indigenous race. 
To what Illyrian tribe did this Alpine region behind Montenegro belong in Roman 
[Imperial times? The tribe inhabiting the central valley of Montenegro itself 
was unquestionably that of the Dokleates, who at a later date passed on their name 
to the Serbian Dukljani. From Ptolemy’s list of [Illyrian tribes it appears that the 
northern borderers of the Dokleates were the Pirustz, beyond whom again were 
the Skirtones, whose name seems to connect itself with the Scordus or Scardus 
range." The famous Illyrian mining race of the Piruste was originally a branch 
of the Dassaretes,” who inhabited the valley of the Black Drin and the region 
of which Lychnidus on the present Lake of Ochrida was a centre, and may thus 
have early exercised their mining industry in the neighbouring silver-mining 


district of Damastion and Pelagia.” From Livy’s account of Anicius’s campaign 


® Ptol. Geog. lib. ii. e. 16. 

» Cf. Livy, lib. xlv.c. 25. For their connexion with Lychnidus, see lib. xliii. e¢. 9. “(Appius 
Claudius) ad Lychnidum Dassaretiorum consedit.” Lychnidus was a central station of the 
Egnatian Way,and Pylon, a little beyond it to the Kast, was reckoned the boundary of Ilyricum and 
Macedonia (Strabo, Geog. lib. vii.) 

The silver coins of Damastion throw an interesting light on ancient Illyrian and Epirote 
mining industry. On the reverse of some of them are represented hammers, picks, the symbol of fire, 
and an object which Professor Gardiner, with great probability, considers to be bellows. The exact 
site of Damastion remains to be identified, but Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, in his interesting account of some 
of the coins in the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik (B. i. p. 99, seqq.), calls attention to the village name of 
Damesi, near Tepelen, where silver mines appear to have anciently existed. Closely allied to these 
coins of Damastion are those of Pelagia and others with the legend ZAPNOATQN. The attempt of Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer to identify the name Pelagia with Belagrita, an older form of the Albanian Berat, 
cannot be accepted, it being simply an Albanian corruption of a Slavonic Belgrad; Tomaschek’s 
comparison with Pljage is more hopeful. With regard to the attribution of both these places, how- 


ever, I shall venture some new suggestions. (See p. 89.) 
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against the Dlyrian King Genthios* we may infer that the territory of the Piruste 
lay to the north of that of the Dassaretes proper and bordered on the lake-lands 
of Skodra. We are told that they seized the occasion of the Roman invasion to 
throw off their allegiance to King Genthios, and, from the context, it is highly 
probable that they played an important part in the native revolt, to suppress 
which the King’s brother was called off at the critical juncture into the mountain- 
ous region to the East of the Lake. All this, coupled with the indication supplied 
by Ptolemy, points to their occupying the Alpine tract between the united Drin 
and the upper valley of the Lim,” where lay the rich silver veins that in the 
Middle Ages gave birth to the Serbian mining town and prolific mint of Brskovo," 
the counterfeit Venetian grossi of which brought down the anathema of Dante 
on the Rascian king. The evidence of Strabo, again, strongly coroborates 
the view that the race of the Pirustz extended into the valley of the Lim. 
He expressly classes this [llyrian clan along with the Mazzi and Desitiates ‘— 
tribes well within the modern Bosnian limits—as of Pannonian kin, and the 
appearance of the Pirustz as mining colonists in Dacia might by itself be 
taken to show a certain geographical inclination towards the Danubian system. 

The names, again, on the wax tablets from the Dacian Vicus Pirustarum’ 
seem to be characteristic of a race which formed a kind of connecting link be- 
tween the northern and southern Illyrian clans; some, like Liccaius and Epicadus, 
pointing rather to Peonian and Epirote kinship; others, like that of Verzo and 
the oft-recurring name of Bato, being as distinctively Dalmato-Pannonian. The 
territory of the Deesitiates, with whom the Piruste are associated by Strabo, lay 
in Southern Bosnia, and from the milestone already referred to,‘ which places the 
Castellum Desitiatum 156 miles from Salonzw, we should be led to seek for the 
atronghold of the tribe at least no further to the South-Kast than Rogatica or 


Hist. xliv. e. 31, and xlv. c. 43. Polyhios, xxx. 19 

> The scene of the campaign of King Genthios’ brother against the native rebels is indicated by 
his subsequent capture by the Roman general at Medeon to be identified with the hill-fortress of 
Medun,. in Montenegro. This district was then occupied by the tribe of the Dokleates, whose civic 
centre Doklea still survives in the modern Montenegrin 
CLVII p 


Prof. Stojan Novakovié ( Rad. XXXVI (1876), 1-18) helieves to have identified the site of this 


uyze of Dukle. See Archaeologia, vol. 


important old Serbian staple with the site of Plava, in the vale of Gusinje, where according to 


Hecquard are remains of a more ancient city. It is certain that Brskovo, the Brescova of the 
Ragusans, lay somewhere on the Upper Lim. (See Jireéek, oj t. p. 69.) 
freogr lib. vii. lari Uavvoviwy . . . Tlepotarat «ai Malatot wai 
© See p. 14. £ p, 
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Gorazda. It is possible that the Drina acted as a southern boundary between 
them and the Piruste ; in any case, in view of Strabo’s statement as to the Pan- 
nonian kinship of the latter, it is difficult to believe that in the age of Augustus 
the Pirustan border was far removed from the river which opens a natural avenue 
of communication between the ore-bearing ranges of the central Illyrian district 
and the Pannonian lands of the Save basin. In considering the obscure question 
of the boundaries of the Illyrian tribes considerable shifting and variations of 
area” at various epochs, due to wars and migrations, must always be taken into 
account; and, although from the Dassaretian connexion of the Piruste we should 
be inclined to seek their more ancient homes nearer the Epirote border, the dis- 
covery and exploitation of new sources of mineral wealth in Dalmatia, consequent 
on the Roman conquest, may itself have tempted this race of miners to extend their 
field of operations further to the North-West of their original area. That this 
should have occurred will appear all the more probable when it is remembered 
that the three important tribes of the Autariatez,Dzesitiates, and Daorsi, or Daversi, 
who once held an extensive dominion in this part of [llyricum, had been reduced 
to very straitened circumstances by the Roman invader.” 

It is, perhaps, not an accidental incident that Livy,° in describing the settle- 
ment of [lyricum after King Genthios’ defeat, in his list of peoples who had 
earned immunity from tribute by their timely defection from the native dynast, 
mentions the Pirustz immediately before the inhabitants of Rhizon, an [llyrian 
maritime emporium connected, as we have seen, with the ancient sites of this part 
of the interior by a line of Roman road, which, in all probability, followed the 


course of an earlier native line of intercourse. The name of the modern town of 


* Strabo, for example (lib. vii.), mentions that the Romans had driven the once piratic race of 
the Ardiwi away from the sea to a sterile tract of the interior where in the impossibility of obtaining 
sustenance the whole race had almost died out. He adds as similar examples the case of the 
Autariate and Dardanii, the Gallic Boii and Scordisci, and the Thracian Boii. 

> Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 115. “ Quippe Daorisi et Desitiates Dalmate, situ locorum ac 
montium, ingeniorum ferocia, mira etiam pugnandi scientia et precipue angustiis saltuum pone 
inexpugnabiles, non jam ductu, sed manibus atque armis ipsius Cesaris, tum demum pacati sunt cum 
poene funditus eversi forent.” The Daorisi, Daorsi, or Daversi had, like the Ardisi, been a maritime 
people, and, as is proved by their coins representing a galley with the legend aaopyon, had shown 
themselves receptive of Greek culture. Their original area lay to the South of the Narenta mouth. 
For the Autariate see Strabo, loc. cit. 


© Hist. lib. xlv. ec. 26. 
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Perasto, near the site of Rhizon or Risinium, might by itself suggest a suspicion 
that its origin was not unconnected with the famous mining race of the interior,* 
and that in the vicinity of Rhizon, as in that of the Dacian city of Alburnus 
Major, there had sprung up a Views Pirustarwm. In the neighbourhood of Plevlje 
scope could be found for the mining industry of the race. I have myself seen 
specimens of silver and iron ore from the neighbouring mountains, and in making 
the new road there was discovered below the present surface the stumps of a 
mighty oak forest, which had been felled at a remote period, a circumstance 
thoroughly consistent with the former existence of extensive smelting-works. 
Here again the name Rudnice shows conclusively that mining operations were 
carried on in this vicinity in Slavonic times, 
At Sveti Tlija I noticed two Roman tiles with the following stamps. 


Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 


At Rogatae, a small hamlet in the Vezeznica valley, about an hour’s distance 
to the North of the Municipium 8., Herr Miller had observed a sepulchral slab 
without inseription, but containing a relief of a Genius leaning on an extinguished 
torch. Hearing of other ancient monuments at Podpeé, about an hour further up 
the valley in the same northerly direction, I resolved to visit the spot. As a 
sample of the difficulties which the explorer has at present to contend with in this 
part of the Ottoman dominions, [ may mention that on my applying to the Pasha 
at Plevlje for an escort to this village he refused point blank, on the ground that no 
escort he could give me would be sufficient to guarantee my safety,—and that in a 
village distant less than three hours from his seat of government! I had, there- 


[ observe that the same etymology has occurred independently to Dr. Simo Rutar, Starine 


Bokokotorske (“ Antiquities of the Boeche di Cattaro,” in Program c. k. realnog i velikog Gimnazija u 


Kotoru, 1880). “ Pri brojenju ovih slovodnih obéina spominje Livij Pirustas odmah prije Risna. | 
dandanaSnji imamo grad odmah pred Risnom, kojega ime, skoro do slova, jednako glasi kao Pirusta, 

Porathe.... «+ od koga znamo da je prestari grad i da narod izvadja njegov izvor veé iz doba 
rimskih careva.” (“In enumerating these free communities Livy mentions the Piruste immediate) 
before Rhizon (Risano). At the present day too we have a town in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Risano the name of which corresponds almost to a letter with that of the Pirustew, namely Perasto, 


of which we know that it is a town of great antiquity, the origin of which is traced back by the 


people to the time of the Roman [Iimperors ) 
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fore, to trust entirely to my own resources, but by adopting the disguise and 
character of an Effendi from Stamboul, and in company of a trustworthy native 
Mahometan, I succeeded in visiting Podpeé without let or hindrance from the 
fanatics on the spot. The hamlet itself lies in a beautiful undulating valley, 
endowed with a singularly rich soil, and overlooked by the forest-covered ranges 
of Kolasine. On a height above were some medizval Serbian monuments; a little 
below were the charred remains of the Orthodox church recently burnt by the 
Turks (who murdered the last priest), and around it a rayah cemetery, where | 
found the annexed portion of an Illyro-Roman monument, made to serve the 
purpose of a Christian tombstone (fig. 19). Like so many of the Sveti [hija monu- 
ments, it formed a record of piety towards female members of the family—in this 
ease an Aurelia Panto, and another, Aurelia Testo (or perhaps Titto)—monumental 
records which sufficiently attest (what indeed we may partly gather from historic 


sources) the prominence of women in the primitive [llyrian communities. 
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On the same slope of the hill I observed the remains of an ancient fountain 
constructed of Roman blocks ; and it seems to me to be by no means improbable, 
considering the beauty and fertility of the valley, that a Roman station existed in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Podpeé. It is to be observed, moreover, that the 
village lies on an old line of communication between the plain on which Plevlje 
stands and Jezero on the Upper Tara, a place abounding in monuments of at least 
medieval antiquity. The remains of an old kalderyn or paved way are to be 
traced leading up to Vezeznica Valley and past Podpeé in that direction ; and the 
occurrence of Roman remains along this road at Rogatac, and again at Podpeé, 
gives us some grounds for supposing that in this, as in so many other cases, the 
medizval paved-way follows the course of a Roman predecessor. 

[t would appear that from the Municipium that existed on the site of Old 
Plevlje two main lines of Roman Way conducted to the Hast and South-East. 
From the discovery of an uninscribed monument and some other Roman frag- 
ments in the highland glen of Obavde, lying between Plevlje and Brdarevo on the 
Lim, Herr Miiller was inclined to believe that the Roman road which brought the 
Municipium 8. into communication with the important Roman site near Prijepolje 
took a bend to the South, instead of following the more direct course of the 
existing road between Plevlje and Prijepolje. The 
remains at Obavde, however, may very well represent 
a direct line of communication between the Roman 
predecessor of Plevlje and the upper valley of the Lim, 
eventually bringing it into connexion with the ancient 
city, which, as we have seen, appears to have existed 
in the vale of Plava and the district where, in medizval 
days, rose the Serbian mint-town of Brskovo. That, on 
the other hand, the ancient road from the site of Plevlje 
to that of Prijepolje followed the same direct course as 
that actually existing, appears to me to be established 
by the discovery which I made on the Cicdia Polje, at 
the top of the pass between these two places and near 
the present road, of a Roman milestone (fig. 20). The Fig. 20. 
stone, which presents the usual oval section, was un- 
fortunately much mutilated and weather-worn, so that only a few of the letters 


an at present be decyphered. 
From this point the road descends somewhat abruptly to the fertile gorge of 
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the Seljaénica stream, at the confluence of which with the Lim, at a hamlet 
called Kolovrat, about half an hour’s distance from Prijepolje, I came upon a 
highly-interesting Roman site, recently discovered by Vice-Consul Miiller. A little 
above the road to the left of the stream was a brushwood-covered bank, consisting 
entirely of ancient fragments. Cornices and bases, altars, sarcophagi, sepulchral 
slabs, and lesser fragments innumerable lay about in wild confusion, and in the 
middle a broken column, and the base of another stood apparently in situ. 

Two of the blocks bear inscriptions. The first, an altar dedicated to Diana 
by T. Aur. Saturninus, Eques Romanus, has been correctly given by Dr. Hoernes 
from Herr Miiller’s drawings. It contains a votive address to the Goddess, of 
three lines, and in a metre that recalls a Prudentian hymn :— 


DEA VIRAGO DELIA 
VOTVM FAVENTI NVMINE 
QvOD [DEBEO] FELIX AGO. 


The second stone, a large square slab, is of considerable interest as containing 


a reference to an [lyrian Clan and City. 


P-AEL-PIADOME 


CIVITATW 
SOAR O 
CON 
iVGI-EIVS-PARENTBYS 
PIENTISSIMIS-A TL 


TITVS LVPVSETFIRMI 


Fig. 21. 
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In spite of a lacuna on the stone I was able to trace the first letters of the word 
AVRELI In monogram, an epithet which sufficiently declares that the Municipium 
with whose name it is coupled looked back with gratitude for civic benefits to 
the age of the Antonines. Herr Von Domaszewski* would complete the title 
“ pragrectus [Iwre pDicundo MVNicipii | AVRELI 8(A)LO(NTANI).” Saloniana”’ is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy amongst the inland cities of Dalmatia, as lying in the same 
degree of latitude as Aiquum, near Sinj, a district far removed from the valley of 
the Lim. Indeed, if we are to seek the site of the city here referred to as far 
away as Northern Dalmatia, it seems to me preferable to trace a reference to the 
better-known Dalmatian city of Splonum or Splaunum. This city, as we have 
seen, was one of the principal mining centres of the province, and a native 
Princeps belonging to it was of service to the Romans in exploiting the Dacian 
gold-fields. In this case the reading would be: pranrectus ture Dieundo MvNicipii 
AVRELI 8(P)LO(Nistarum). Could it indeed be established that the Municipium of 
the mining community of the Sploniste was otherwise known as the Municipium 
Aurelium, we might obtain a valuable clue to the hitherto unexplained legend 
METAL . AVRELIANI upon a small brass issue, resembling in every particular the 
coins referring to the Metalla Dalmatica. 

Whether the title in the third and fourth line of the inseription should be 
completed PRaEFectus CIVITATIVM (MELCO)M, and be taken to conceal a reference to 
the Melcomani, mentioned by Pliny among the Illyrian clans represented in the 
Conventus of Narona, must, in the absence of further evidence, remain uncertain. 
The further suggestion, however, of Dr. Domaszewski, that the “ Piapomn” of the 
first line contains the elements of two cognomina Piano Me..... and that CARVANIO 
stands for the place of origin, can hardly be accepted as satisfactory. PIADOME.... 
[ should prefer to complete PiapomENo, and see in it a slight variation of the well- 
known Illyrian name pLapomeNvs,” while carvanio as closely resembles the name of 
King Genthios’ brother, who was captured by the Romans at Medeon, in the 
present limits of Montenegro, and who appears in Livy as Caravantius. The 
wife’s name on line 7 is “* Panto,” and not “ Testo.” 

[ was able to trace a succession of ancient fragments and remains for about a 
quarter of a mile’s distance to the south, along the left bank of the Lim. In places 


* Arch. Ep. Mitth. 1880, p. 14. 
» Cf. C. I. L. iti. 2787, “ PLADOMENVS . SERA . TVRI. F 


6410, “(1).0.M APLV. Dv//// MEVERTENS . PL@DOMENI . FILIV 


9797,“ VvENDO TVDANIA PLADOMENI ; 
All from Municipium Riditarum. The 


termination domenus has a Celtic sound, ¢. g. Dumno-vellaunas, Dumno-Rix, Cogi-dubnus, &. 
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were heaps of Roman masonry, showing that the Roman city which here existed 
must have covered a considerable area. At one spot I found a cornice and piece 
of the field of an inscription, but learnt that the inscription itself had been broken 
into fragments by the Turkish landowner in hopes of discovering gold or treasure 
inside the stone; a superstition unfortunately widespread in these regions. 

At Prijepolje the present road to the South-East crosses the Lim by a wooden 
bridge built in 1550, supported on pillars, also of wood, and prowed so as to look 
like a row of vessels breasting the current. To complete the illusion of antiquity 
the bridge-head of this old-world construction is defended by a wooden tower. 
From this point the track leads up the valley of the MileSeva stream to the 
monastery of that name and the famous shrine of St. Sava, the Serbo-Byzantine 
frescoes of which are of the highest interest and considerable beauty. About an 
hour beyond the ruined peak castle of Milesevac,* a stronghold of Serbian Kings and 
Emperors which protected the minster below and completely commands the defile, 
I found another Roman mile-stone. The stone was, unluckily, even more weather- 
worn than the last, insomuch that of the inscription hardly a letter was to be 
decyphered, but there could be no doubt as to the milliary character of the monu- 
ment, and its existence may be taken to demonstrate that the Roman road from 
the Municipium in the Lim valley to the south-east took substantially the same 
direction as the present track from Prijepolje towards Sijenica and Novipazar. 

The forest-covered range between Mileseva and Sijenica over which this ancient 
highway runs was known to early Venetian travellers as the Mountain of Morlac- 
chia and forms a part of the larger district already referred to, which still bears 
the name of “ Stari Vlah,” or “ Old Wallachia.” Both names afford interesting 
evidence of the survival of the Romance-speaking [llyro-Roman stock in this 
central Alpine region on the old Dalmatian and Dardanian borders. The Morlachs 
were not, as has been sometimes supposed, “dwellers on the sea” (in Serb Morjaci), 
but MavpéBrayo, or Black Vlachs, an etymology borne out by the early Dal- 
matian chronicler, the Presbyter of Dioclea, who, after identifying them with the 
descendants of the Roman Provincials, translates their name into Nigri Latini.° 


* By the Turks called Hissardjik. 

> Ramberti, Viaggio da Venetia a Constantinopoli (In Vinegia, 1541), p. 6, “ Passammo il 
castello di Millesevatz ed il Monte Molatscidi, che 8 come a dire Montagna di Morlacco.” 

Presbyteri Diocleatis Regnum Slavorum (In Lucius de Regno Dalmatia et Croatia (Frankfort, 


1666, p. 288): “ Vulgari (sc. Bulgari) post hec ceperunt totam provinciam Latinorum qui illo tempore 
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In the upper valley of the Uvac, which washes the eastern flanks of this 
“ Morlach”’ mountain, the village of Ursula still preserves the well-known Rou- 
man personal name of Ursuli =“ Ursus ille,” “il orso,” finding its counterpart 
in another village near Vranja, further to the south-east Surdule, from a kindred 
Rouman name Surduli.* It is noteworthy in this connexion that the earliest 
treasury of omance as opposed to classical Latin names in the [lyrian peninsula, 
relates largely to the Dardanian province on the confines of which we have now 
arrived. In the highly interesting list which Procopius gives us of Dlyrian for- 
tresses built or restored by the Emperor Justinian,” we find (side by side with 
names which attest the vitality of the old Thracian race and language in the eastern 
and central parts of the peninsula, and with others that connect themselves as 
conclusively with the Illyrian aborigines and the Slavonic new-comers) a whole 
catalogue of local names presenting Romance, and, it may be added, distinctively 
Rouman characteristics.° There is no mistaking the significance of names like 


Romani vocabantur modo vero Morovlachi hoe est Nigri Latini vocantur.” Opposed to these Crni 
Viahi, or black“ Viachs ” as they were also known, were the Bijeli Vlahi, or white “ Viachs,” but on 
what the distinction was founded is uncertain. Ata later period Mavrovlachia appears as the equiva- 
lent of Moldavia. It is to be observed that Lucius of Traii supplies the right derivation of the word 
Morlach; and to him is really due the credit of having in his masterly chapter de Vlahis exploded 
the fallacy of their Transdanubian origin. The chief arguments adopted by Sulzer, Roesler, and 
other writers of recent times, will be found clearly and succinctly stated by the seventeenth-century 
Dalmatian antiquary. 

* Both Surdulit and Ursuli occur among the Rouman personal names in the foundation charter 
of the church of the Archangel at Prisren, issued by the Serbian Emperor Dugan in 1348. 

Procopius de Aldificiis, lib. iv. 

° These names are of peculiar value, as giving us an insight into the nomenclature of the country 
districts of [lyricum in the sixth century of our era, a subject on which historians and geographers 
are for the most part silent. The gpevpa of Justinian were mostly small castles, or even mere block- 
houses, like the later Turkish karaulas, for the protection of the country-side. The age of castle- 
building on peaks has begun, and the sixth-century Castellum was doubtless in many cases the local 
predecessor of the “ Grad,” or central stronghold of the Slavonic “Zupa.” The Roman or Romance 
names have frequent reference to mineral and other natural sources of revenue which it was desirable 
to protect, as Araria, Ferraria, Argentarias, Lapidarias; in many cases they contain an honorary 
tribute to Emperors and Empresses, who reigned in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, e. g. Con- 
stantiana. Justiniana, Pulchra Theodora, Placidiana, &e. Names like Castelona, Braiola, Vindemiola, 
Lutzolo, Casyella have a decidedly Italian ring : others such as Ducepratum (? Doucepré), Lupofontana, 
Lucernarioburgus show us that the neo-Latin language of [llyricum had attained a Teutonic facility 
for forming compounds. In some instances, as “ Sabini-bries ” and “ Prisco-pera,” Latin and Thracian 


elements are blended. The Thracian, [lyrian, Slavonic, and Gothic name-forms are of the highest 


interest, but can only be referred to here. 
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Sceptecasas,”* “ Lupofontana,”” “ Marmorata,” “ Capomalva,” “ Tugurias,” 
and ‘Gemello- 


‘‘Stramentias,” and other kindred forms. In “ Burgualtu’ 
muntes’’ we detect already the Illyro-Roman preference for U in place of O. In 
‘‘ Maurovalle,” the dark vailey, we find the characteristic mixture of Greek and 
Latin; and the pass of “ Klisura,” another instance of the same, shows us the 
most typical of all Rouman name-forms already existing in sixth-century Llyri- 
In “Erculente,” again, we have the earliest example of the Rouman local 


4 


cum, 
suffix “‘-ente,” of which we have already noticed an example in the Herzegovinian 
Turmente, parallels to which may be found in the Cici districts of Istria. Not 
in Dardania alone, but from the Adriatic to the Lower Danube, from the 
southern borders of Thessaly to the northern limits of Aurelian’s Dacia, there 
existed already, in Justinian’s days, an Illyrian form of Romance which, for 
better and for worse, had parted company from its western sisters, and which, 
rendered precocious by its very misfortunes, displayed already features which we 
recognise as specifically Wallachian. When in the succeeding century the Danu- 
bian Limes was finally broken down, and the Dalmatian, Mcesian, and New Dacian 
provinces were overwhelmed with a Slavonic and Bulgarian deluge, we may well 
imagine that these central Dardanian fastnesses became a principal refuge and 
rallying point of the remnants of the Romance-speaking peasantry. It is not only 
in “Stari Viah”’ and the mountain of Morlacchia that they have left abiding 
traces. In the ranges of the Shar mountains that overlook the Dardanian low- 
lands to the West these traces, as [ shall show, are not less apparent. 

Beyond the watershed of the ‘Montagna di Morlacco” the pine-forest gives 
way to bare downs of a schistose formation, rich in iron ore, from which the road 
descends into the grassy plateau of Sijenica, the next night-quarters for caravans 
after leaving Prijepolje. Here I was unable to discover any remains of Roman 
antiquity, but the square walls of the “ Starigrad,” or old town, have a curiously 
old-world aspect, and much recall those of Niksié.* From this place the road to 
Novipazar (ten hours distant) leads over the pass of Dugopoljana into the fertile 
and wooded valley of the Ljudska, an upper branch of the Raska. In this glen, 
still known by the old Rouman term of Klissura, about two and a half hours 
distant from Novipazar, I observed the remains of an ancient paved road ona 


@ Cf. Wallachian, septe==7. Accepting Tomaschek’s emendation of another name in Procopius’ 
Catalogue, “ tredecitilias "’ gives us already the Wallachian tredeci = 30. 

» This compound reminds us of the common Slavo-Rouman local name Lupoglava = wolf's head. 

© This pass led from Illyricum into Greece, 


4 See Archaeologia, vol. XLVILU. p. 86. 
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stone embankment which crosses the former bed of the river, through which the 
stream has long ceased to run, by an arch of well-hewn masonry, known as Suhi 
Most, or “ the dry bridge.” It is difficult to resist the impression that this bridge 
(the character of which will be seen from the annexed cut), as well as the roadway 
it supports, are of Roman origin. In that case we have here the continuation of 
the Roman Way which brought the Municipia already described on the Gorazda, 
Plevlje, and Prijepolje sites into communication with the Dardanian and Moesian 
cities to the South-East. 


Fig. 22. 


About three hours further down the valley, and three miles below Novipazar, 
on the banks of a tributary brook to the right of the Raska, is a domed, octagonal 
bath-chamber, built over a thermal source of the highest antiquarian interest. 

Undoubtedly the greatest caution is necessary in determining the age of 
buildings in these Turkish regions, however Roman, or at least Byzantine, may be 
their general appearance. In the case of the buildings, and notably the aqueduct of 
Skopia, I shall have occasion to illustrate the necessity of such caution; and in the 
present instance it is right to observe that the ground plan and general form of 
this bath-chamber do not essentially differ from those of bath-buildings of 
Turkish date, specimens of which may still be seen at Skopia and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Prisren. On the other hand, in all these parallel instances, so far 
as I am aware, there are to be seen distinctly Oriental features in the form of the 
arches and the decoration of the interior, features which are here conspicuous by 
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their absence. It may, therefore be preferable to regard the Turkish buildings 


which approach this form as imitations or restorations of pre-existing Byzantine 
models. 

The bath-buildings of Banja consist of two domed chambers, the first of 
which, whether built on ancient foundations or not, is obviously of Turkish con- 
struction. This chamber is surrounded by eight semi-circular niches, and on 
either side is a raised wooden platform, or divan, on which the Slavonic Maho- 
metans and Albanians, of whom the bath-guests are composed, lull themselves 
to their “ siesta” to the somnolent purring of their narghilehs, or partake of a 
light refection of coffee, sherbet, and melons, to the more inspiriting strains of 
Albanian lays, sung to the wild accompaniment of the national tambira. In 
the centre is a vase-shaped marble fountain of cold water, surrounded by an 
octagonal basin, and the whole apartment serves at once as a frigidartwm and an 


apodyteriu 


From this, the more modern part of the establishment, a vaulted passage leads 


to another domed chamber, the site of which cannot fail to impress the spectator 
with an idea of its great antiquity. In the centre is a large octagonal basin, into 
which the hot sulphur-springs flow, and where, when I saw it, a shaven crew of 
true-believers were disporting themselves. This central bath is tempered to tepid 

yarmth by cold-water jets issuing from three somewhat altar-shaped fountains, set 
in three apse-like recesses behind it and on either side. These side-niches or apses 


give the interior a cruciform outline, and, taken together with the monumental 
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fountains and the domed vault above, call up a reminiscence of Galla Placidia’s 
mausoleum at Ravenna. The level of their pavement is raised a step above that 
of the central octagonal space of the bath-chamber, and in this, as well as the 
fountain or milliarium, in the innermost recess of each, we may trace an interesting 
analogy to the raised side-niche originally containing a fountain, of apparently 
similar form, in the Roman bath-chamber already described * at Epitaurum. 


The central piscina itself descends in steps constructed, like the walls, of long 
narrow bricks. The domed vault above has evidently at some period fallen into 
a ruinous condition, and has been somewhat rudely restored, the upper part being 
eked out with wood-work. At the top of the vault is a round opening, canopied 
above, out of which the sulphurous and steamy exhalations that fill the whole 
chamber gradually find their way. The interior walls are coated with a sulphurous 


Archaeoloqia, xl viii. p. 
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inecrustation, but, where this has broken away, narrow brickwork of Roman 
character is distinctly perceptible. 

In the four angles of the building (the exterior outline of which is square), 
between the recesses formed by the entrance arch and the three apselike niches, 
are four smal] chambers set apart for the “ Sudatio” and “ Calda Lavatio.” Each 
is provided with a square marble fountain, from which issues a jet of thermal 
water, the temperature of which is so high that I could hardly bear my hand in 
it; for the purposes of the douche it has, consequently, to be tempered with water 


from the cold source. 


The domed vault above the piscina of the central chamber is externally contained 
in a low octagonal tower rising above the roof of the lower quadrangular part of 
the building, and covered itself with a sloping roof which conceals its interior 
dome. This octagonal character of the central part of the building, as well as 
the octagonal bath, the side niches, and the dome externally concealed, cannot fail 
to recall the characteristic features of early-Christian baptisteries of fourth, fifth, 
and sixth-century date, such as are still to be seen at Novara, Ravenna, Aquileja 
and elsewhere. The octagonal fons haptisterii of these early-Christian buildings 
is well known to be identical in shape, as well as name, with the baptisterion of 
Greco-Roman baths; and the steps, by which the interior of the present bath 
descends, afford an interesting point of comparison with the font of the old 
baptistery at Aquileja. It is a natural inference that the Christian baptisteries of 
the later Roman Empire represented in their general form a then prevalent style 
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of bath-building. Of this, indeed, we get little evidence in Vitruvius, or in 
existing Roman remains in Western Europe. ‘lhe small sudatory chamber known 
as the ‘* Laconicum,’’* though hemispherical at the top, can hardly have been the 
prototype of these spacious Christian vaults. On the other hand, we learn from 
Timarchos that the Athenian baths were domed and circular inside,” and we should 
be naturally inclined to seek the Christian models in the eastern half of the Empire. 
The striking points of resemblance between this Dardanian bath-chamber and the 
early-Christian baptistery go far to show that the herme under notice present to 
us an example of the late-Roman type of bath-building, the existence of which 
may be inferred from its ecclesiastical adaptation. 

[ learnt that two “ Latin ” inscriptions had been in recent times removed from 
the neighbourhood of the baths to the konak at Novipazar; one had since been 
broken up and the other was lost. There are, however, other remains of at least 
late-Roman antiquity with which the Terme seem to stand in a special connexion. 
On a height that rises on the opposite bank of the Raska stands an ancient church 
known as the Petrova Crkva, the church of St. Peter and St. Paul. This building 
has been considerably restored and rebuilt at various times, and in so piecemeal a 
fashion that its present ground-plan is one of the most irregular that it is possible 
to conceive. Enough, however, of the original church remains to show that it was 
once of circular form with a low octagonal tower in the centre, which still exists, 
concealing a cupola under its low tiled roof, and supported below by massive 
columns.° It was in fact an example of the circular mausoleal churches, dating 
from Constantine’s time onwards, as a specimen of which on [llyrian soil we may 
take the church of St. Donato at Zara. The natives have a tradition that it was 
originally a temple converted to Christian uses ; an antiquity as great as Justinian’s 
time may however be claimed for it with more reason. At present it is used as a 
Turkish magazine. 

It is indeed by no means improbable that both the bath-buildings and the 
church owe their existence to the architectural activity of Justinian in his native 


Dardanian province to which Procopius bears such ample testimony. The areni- 


* The Laconicum, being merely a steam-bath, had no piscina, as will be seen from the repre- 
sentation of the chamber supposed to be a Laconicum discovered at Pisa, and given by Robortelli 
(in Seribonius Largus, ed. Rhodius. Patavii, 1655). This Pisan example is a domed circular 
chamber with niches, small square windows round the vault, and an opening at the top. 

» In Athen. xi. p. 561, quoted by Marquardt, Rimische Alterthimer, part v. p. 299. 


© The jealous precautions of the Turks prevented me from examining the interior 
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tectural activity of Justinian in Illyricum is the counterpart to that of Theodoric 
in Italy, and the restoration of bath buildings connected with thermal springs as 


Fig. 26. 


well as the erection of Christian temples and baptisteries formed part of the 
pious work alike of Gothic King* and Roman Emperor. But there is, I venture 
to believe, in the present instance direct evidence connecting the name of Justinian 
in his capacity of builder with this immediate vicinity. It was here that in the 
early Middle Ages stood the old Serbian town and royal residence of Raga, on the 
river of the same name (now generally known as the Raska), which gave its name to 
the kingdom of Raska or Raseia. Now, remembering that the Arsia on the [strian 
confines has been Slavonized into Rasa, we have, conversely, @ priori grounds for 
assuming that here too the original form of this Serbian Rasa was also Arsia or 
Arsa in Roman times. When, therefore, we find the Castellum of Arsa mentioned 
among the Dardanian strongholds restored by Justinian,” we can have little 
difficulty in identifying it with the later Raga. 

From Constantine Porphyrogenitus® it appears that in the tenth century 
Rasa was a frontier stronghold on the then Bulgarian and Serbian confines. 


* It would be interesting to know know far the bath-buildings restored by Theodoric over the 
famous hot springs of Aponus, near Patavium ((assiodorus, var. ii. Ep. 39), were the counterpart of 
S. Giovanni in Fonte. 

> Procopius, De Adisiciis. 

© De Adm. Imp. ec. 32. The Bulgar Prince Blastimer, captured by the Serbs, is on his release 


uafely re-conducted péxpe cuvipwy rig “Paang. 
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Captured, lost, recaptured, and lost again by the Byzantines," it early became an 
important Serbian centre, giving its name to the Zupa as later to the kingdom of 
* Rascia’”’ itself. The bishopric of which the church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
was the cathedral church is mentioned as early as 1020, and in its neighbourhood ” 
rose the royal castle and the grander foundations of the Nemanjas, the church of 
Gjurgjevi Stupovi, the ruins of which are to be seen on the height above,’ and the 
monastery of Sopodéani. 

The commercial importance of this part of the Raska Valley is evidenced by 
the rise of the mediwval Serbian staple of Trgoviste" (literally “ Market-place ”’), 
later known as Novipazar. It was at this point that the caravan route from 
Ragusa and Bosnia bifurcated into two lines, one towards the plain of Kossovo, 
Skopia, and ultimately Salonica; the other, the direct line to Constantinople, 
taking a more easterly route vid the Toplica Valley, and thence to Nish, the ancient 
Naissus, where it struck what has always been the main highway of communication 
between Central and Western Europe and Eastern Rome. In view of the evidence 
that I have already adduced, all tending to show that the medizval Ragusan trade- 
route to the South-East followed substantially the line of a more ancient Roman 
highway, we are led to conclude that in Roman as in medizval times the branching 
point of important lines of way leading from Dalmatia to the Dardanian Plains, 
Scupi and Thessalonica on the one hand, and to Naissus, ultimately to Byzantium, 
on the other, lay in the neighbourhood of these Rascian Therme. 

The more southerly of these routes, that conducting to the plain of Kossovo, 
has, after leaving the valley in which Novipazar and the baths of Banja lie, to 
traverse the ranges of Mount Rogozna. The present highway first emerges on the 
level country near the town of Mitrovica and the historic ruins of the castle of 
Sveéani, the Byzantine Sphentzanion. About three hours before reaching this the 
route passes through a well-watered gorge, in which rise the hot-springs of 
Banjska, where ancient monuments ° exist, showing that it, like the baths of the 


® Td Paoov gpovpov in Kinnamos (ist. lib. ii.) taken by the Serbs from the Byzantines (Hist. 
lib. iii.) ; retaken by the Emperor Manuel. Kinnamos reckons it a Dalmatian stronghold. 

» The castle of the Zupans and later Kings is, as Jireéek points out (Die Handelsstrassen, &e. 
p. 77), to be sought in the neighbourhood of the episcopal church 

A description of the remains of Gjurgjevi Stupovi will be found in Travels in the Slavonic 

Provinces of Turkey-in-Europe, by G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, 2nd ed. vol. i. p. 273. 

" Jireéek, op. cit. p. 77. 

© Captain Sterneck of the Austrian Survey has given a 


sepulchral inscription from Banjska in his Geographische Verhdltnisse, Communicationen, und das ttersen 


very imperfect copy of a Roman 


in Bosnien, der Herzegovina, und Nord Montenegro, P\. [V. (Vienna, 1477). 
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Raska Valley, was a Roman thermal station. At Kadiaéki Han, about an hour to 
the north-west of this, I came upon a monument which indicates the existence of 
a Roman civic foundation on a site of the highest economic interest. 

At Kadiaéki Han Miss A. P. Irby had observed a drinking-trough believed by 
her to be a Roman sarcophagus, and she and her companion were informed, in 
answer to their inquiries, that it had been originally transported hither from the 
village of Soé¢anica, about two hours’ distant, in the [bar valley.* The stone-trough 
had, in fact, been observed in its present position by the Ragusan ambassadors, 
who passed this way in 1792, and it was recognised by them to be of Roman work- 
manship.” I found it to be, as these travellers had stated, a Roman sarcophagus, 
and was able to decypher upon it the following inscription, showing that the village 
in which it orginally existed had been formerly the site of a Roman Municipium. 


\ | STALLS AVES 


4 


M-AVRELFELICIANVS | 
/, DECMYN-DDCONIVGI 
 RARISSIMAE-B-M-F 


Fig. 27. 


It is impossible, in the present state of our knowledge, to give the full name of 
the MvNicipivM p.p., of which this Felicianus was pecvrio. The village of Soéanica, 
where the monument originally stood, contains a variety of ancient remains, 
including, I was informed, several “‘ written stones.” Near it are the ruins of an 
old Serbian church, dedicated to St. Cyril and St. Methodius, the Apostles to the 4 
Slavs. What makes the former existence of a Roman civic Commonwealth in this q 
neighbourhood of peculiar significance is the character of the mountain mass ; 
which here overlooks the Ibar valley. This range is known to its present Serbian 


“ The Slavonic Provinces of Turkey-in-Europe, by G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby, vol. 1. 
p- 262 (2nd ed.) 

» (Hornale del Viaggio a Constantinopoli fatto dagli Ambasciatori della Republica di Ragusa alla 
Sublime Porta l Anno 1792. “In distanza di un’ ora del sequente alloggio (Banjska) trovarono 3 
una fonte che scorreva in un’ urna antica ben lavorata, ma molto patita, coll’ izerizione latina che per . 


troppo fretta non ebber commodo di leggere.” (In Engel. p. 320.) 
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inhabitants as Kopaonik, or the “ Mountain of Mines.” ‘To the mediwval Ragusan 
and Italian travellers* it was known as the Montagna dell’ Argento, or Monte 
Argentaro, names which it is difficult not to bring into connexion with the 
“ Argentaria” of the Tabula Peutingeriana, already mentioned as the extreme 
south-eastern goal of a main-line of Dalmatian roadway leading inland from 
Salone. The successful exploitation of the rich silver veins of this range by the 
Ragusan and Saxon miners gave birth in the early Middle Ages to the important 
mining town of Trepée, only a few miles distant from this Roman site, and, some- 
what further to the South, the still more famous city of Novobrdo—the N yeuberge 
or Newburgh of the Saxon colonists—of which Dr. Jireéek justly remarks, that 
from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century it was the 
most important civic foundation in the whole interior of the Balkan peninsula.” 
Fabulous reports of its mineral wealth reached foreign countries, and a Byzantine 
writer goes so far as to assert that gold and silver were literally ploughed out of 
the soil. When the Burgundian traveller, La Broequiére, passed through Serbia in 
1433, he learnt “from well-informed persons” that the Despot obtained from the 
mine here over 200,000 ducats annually.° 

The mineral wealth of this district, and its economic importance in medieval 
times, makes it all the more desirable that the site of the Roman Municipium, 
proved by the present inscription to have existed on or near the slopes of the 
‘Silver Mountain,” should be thoroughly explored. Unfortunately this European 
terra incognita is still in Asiatic possession, and [ was prevented by the Turkish 
authorities from following up my investigation on the site of Soéanica itself. 

* FE. g. Rambert', Delle Cose de Turchi, p.7 (In Vinegia, 1541): “ Passamo la Montagna dell’ 
Argento ... si chiama dell’ Argento perchio che continuamente vi stanno huomini in essa che 
cavano argento.” 

° Die Handelsstrassen Serbiens, &c. p. 55. “Novo Brdo (Novaberda, Novabarda, in Lat. Urk.) 
Novus Mons, Novomonte der Italiener, Nyeuberge der sichsischen Bergleute, NoBoripyov, NoBompidov 
der Byzantiner, war, 1350-1450, die grosste und beriihmteste stadtische Ansiedelung des ganzen 
Innern der Halbinsel. Von ihren Schitzen erzahlte man sich im Auslande ganz fabelhafte 
Geschichten; der Byzantiner Kritobulos schreibt Gold und Silber werde hier férmlich aus dem 
Boden hervorgeackert.” 

© Bertrandon La Brocquiére, Counsellor and First Esquire-Carver to Philip-le-Bon, Duke of 
Jurgundy, T'ravels to Palestine and return from Jerusalem overland to France during the years 1432-1433. 
Translated by T. Johnes at the Hafod Press, 1807, p. 274. “The Despot of Servia possesses towards 
the common confines of Bulgaria, Sclavonia, Albania, and Bosnia, a town called Nyeuberge, which 
had a mine producing both gold and silver at the same time. Each year it pays him more than two 
hundred thousand ducats, as well-informed persons assured me; without this he would be soon 
driven out of his dominions.” 

VOL. XLIX. 
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From Soéanica the Tbar valley forms a natural avenue of approach to the 
historic plain known as the Kossovo Polje, or “ Field of Thrushes,” and in ancient 
times, as at present, two lines of road, the Ibar valley line and that which 
leads more directly from Novipazar, past the Roman thermal station at Banjska 
must have converged about the actual site of Mitrovica. On the Kossovo Polje 
itself" was found a Roman sepulchral slab, described by the Serbian traveller, 
Milojevié.” In the centre of the southern part of this plain lies the village of 
Lipljan, which, as Dr. Jireéek has pointed out, is simply the Slavonized form of 
the important Dardanian city of Ulpiana.° 

The old Byzantine church at Lipljan, to which I will return, as well as a neigh- 
bouring cistern, is largely composed of Roman fragments. Outside the church I 


* Since this paper was communicated to the Society of Antiquaries a copy of the following 
interesting inscription found at Batus, in the Kossovo Polje, has been sent by Signor Paolo Orsi to the 


Arch. Epigr. Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich (1883, heft 1. p. 146), the ligatures here omitted : 


STATIONIS 

PROS .DN.IMP. 

[SEVERI . ALE 

XANDRI| AVG 

VALERIANVS 

SPECVL . LEG. 

SEVERO . ALEXAND . AVG. 

ET AVFID . MARCELLO 


Which is there read : 

J(ovi) O(ptimo) M(awimo)..... - d(omut) d(ivine) et Gen(io) Stationis pro s(alute) d(omini) 
n(ostri) Severi Alexandri Aug(usti) Valerianus specul(ator) Leg(ionis) 11 (F)I(avie) S(everiane) 
A(lexandriane) v(otum) s(olvit) \(ibens) m(erito) Aug(usta) (sic) Severo Alexand(ro) [1] et Aufid(io) 
Marcello [11 Co(n)s()ulibus]. The p.p. in the second line seems to connect itself with the Muni- 
cipium p.p. the existence of which I have now established in this neighbourhood. Perhaps the 
preceding letters should be read R.p., 7. e. Rei Publice p.p. The inscription is of 226 a.p. 

» Putopis Stare Srbije, pl. i. (since published by Engelhardt, Rérue Archéologique, 26 (1863), 141; 
Eph. Ep. ii. 500). It reads: VLP 1ONICE HAVE BENE VALEAS QVi ME/SALVTAS/D.M/CLAVDIA RVFINA 
VIXIT . ANNIS . XXX / VLPIVS . [ONICIANUS / VIXIT ANNIS XXV/ VLPIVS RVFINVS/VIXIT ANNISV.H.S.8/M. 
VLP . [ONICVS CO/IVGI ET FILIS B. M/ ET SIBI VIVVS/F. Ce 


© Handelsstrassen und Bergwerke von Serbien, &c. pp. 2, 68. 


Bat PP 

D.D.ET. GEN 
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observed a fragmentary inscription (fig. 28), and the altar within was a Roman 
sepulchral monument turned upside down (fig. 29).* 


\ 


PRO SALVTESVAET 
SVORW EBVRNIAE 
= E GARI-E ALIA BONA+ 
CONIVGISE* AION 
A. VICTORINA. NV 
CORN *LVC- 


D M 
MAX 


Fig. 28. Fig. 29. 


About a third of a mile to the North-East of the church is a knoll covered with 
ancient elms, from which quantities of Roman blocks, including three containing 
inscriptions, had been recently excavated. According to the engineer, who 
informed me of this fact, the inscriptions had been sent to Constantinople. Near 
this spot is a mill entirely composed of the same blocks. The knoll is known as 
Gradina, and was evidently a part of the Roman city. The clump of trees which 
covers it—the Lipljanski Dubovi, as they are called, is a landmark throughout the 
whole length of the Kossovo Polje, and is visible from Mitrovica at the far end of 
it. The Roman town appears to have extended some distance to the West of this 
spot, and to have covered the low hilly spur below which lies the village of Gus- 
tarica. According to the peasants, the whole of this hill is underlain with founda- 
tions of houses, while the fields are strewn with broken tiles and pottery. In the 
Serbian church at Lower Gustarica [ found an altar of Jupiter, considerably 
obliterated (fig. 30), and by the roadside, a little above the village, was a fragment 
of another altar to the same God (fig. 31). 

Further up the valley lies the little town of Janjevo, near the Latin church, of 


* The inscription has been published by Hilferding (Bosnia, Herzegovina i Stareja Serbia) (Lph. 


Ep. iv. 215) in an incorrect form. 
12 
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which is an inscription already described by Von Hahn;* while, outside the 


mosque, lies a fine piece of a Roman cornice. To the North-West of this, on the 


Ma \G %, INO} 

| 


ja 


Fig. 30. 


other side of a mountain spur, lies the old Serbian monastery of Graéanica, with 
its noble church, the foundation of King Miljutin and his wife Simonida Paleologa. 
[t is obvious that the Serbian architect of this church has laid the neighbouring 
ruins of Ulpiana largely under contribution. Many Roman fragments are to be 
seen, both within and without the building, and in the Proavlion lies a large 
sepulchral block with an inscription." An intervening range of hills separates 
Gracanica Minster from the considerable Turkish town of Pristina, the seat of the 
Vali of Kossovo and the true representative of Ulpiana in the modern economy of 
Here, opposite the mosque of Sultan Murad, I noticed an altar-like 


these regions. 
I learned from a native Mahometan, had been 


monument (fig. 32), which, as 
brought, about fifty years back, from Lipljan, and placed in its present position. 
Every ietter of the inscription had been purposely defaced by the Turks. From 


® Reise von Belgrad nach Salonik, p. 240. C. 1. L. iii. 1691. I was informed by the monks that 
this inscription had originally been found on Mount Veljetin above the town, where there are said to 


be other remains. 
» C. L. L. ii. 1695. I could no longer see 1694. 
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the few words, however, still decypherable, it appears to have been an epitaph 


in verse. 


TASIN 


ANE é 


“LSTOPIE TASIN 


CRENTIS 


EPHEBIC; 


EM 
ZDOCIL IACZZ 


Fig. 32. 


Near to the same mosque was a fountain, the trough of which had been formed 
out of a Roman sarcophagus, containing the lower part of an inscription (fig. 33). 


| LAW OTIS 


Fig. 33. 


A noteworthy feature of the monuments from the site of Ulpiana is their 
material, in many cases a very beautiful kind of rose-veined marble. It is the 
same stone of which the exquisite old Serbian church of Deéani is constructed, 
and was not improbably derived from the same inexhaustible quarries in the 
eastern gorges of the Shar. In other ways the immediate neighbourhood afforded 
a natural supply of building material, as I noticed clay-pits within a hundred yards 
of the knoll of Gradina, where brick-making of a rough kind was being carried on 
by the modern inhabitants of Lipljan. 

The glen which leads from the site of Ulpiana to the little town of Janjevo 


| 
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affords interesting evidence as to the industry of the ancient city. In places it is 
literally strewn with iron ore, and at one spot was pointed out to me an opening 
in the mountain side, said to be an old mine, with a passage leading an untold 
distance into the earth. At Janjevo itself there is a chalybeate spring and the 
whole district abounds in mines. Situated in one of the southernmost recesses of 
the Montagna d’ Argento, not far from Novobrdo, it was already in the Middle Ages 
a centre of mining industry and the seat of a Ragusan colony,* and the present 
occupation of the inhabitants, as well as the predominance of Latin Christianity 
among them, is an inheritance from pre-Turkish times. They enjoy a special 
reputation in the Peninsula as metal-workers, and, with their Vlach” instinct for 
itinerant commerce, sell their cheap jewelry and church ornaments through all 
the countries between the Black Sea, the Aigean, and the Adriatic. The amount 
of ancient coins, to a great extent from this neighbourhood, in the possession of 
these Janjevo silversmiths, was truly astonishing, and shows the early commercial 
importance of this metalliferous region. Exclusive of the Roman and Byzantine 
coins, including a find of three or four thousand small brass pieces of the age 
of Valens and Valentinian, and another smaller find in which coins of Claudius 
Gothicus predominated, [ observed Macedonian tetradrachms of Philip III. and 
Alexander, with Celtic imitations of a class which extends to Pannonia and the 
Lower Danube, and silver coins of Pzonia and Thasos. 

Standing on the knoll of Gradina at Lipljan it is not difficult to realize the 
importance of the ancient Ulpiana in Illyrian geography. A watch-tower built 
at this spot would command the whole of the Kossovo plain. To the South the 
Pass of Kaéanik affords an easy access to Macedonia, while the ranges to East and 
West dip down on either side and open into convenient passes towards the valleys 
of the Morava and Dri. It appears, in fact, from the Tabula and the Geographer 
of Ravenna’ that Ulpiana lay ona line of Roman road bringing Naissus (Nish) into 
connexion with the Adriatic port of Lissus (Alessio). That this high-road was 
not always an unmixed advantage to Ulpiana appears from a passage of the 
Gothic historian Jordanes, who informs us that Theodemir the Amalung (the father 
of Theodoric), having possessed himself of Naissus, sent forward some of his 
‘‘Comites’’ by this route, who, passing through the intermediate station, Castrum 


* See Jiretek, Die Handelsstrassen, &e. p. 57. 
> Some of the inhabitants here are recognised to be Roumans; most understand the Rouman 
language. Their wanderings sometimes extend beyond the Russian frontier. 


© In Ravennas the name appears under the form Uleiano. 
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Herculis, captured Ulpiana and took considerable booty." It is probable that Ulpiana 
suffered from the great barbarian incursion of 517 and from the terrific earthquake 
described by the Ilyrian chronicler, the Comes Marcellinus, which in the succeed- 
ing year destroyed twenty-four Dardanian strongholds.” When Justinian set about 
his work of restoration in his native province the walls of Ulpiana were in a 
ruinous condition.© The Emperor, not content with rebuilding the walls and 
generally embellishing the town, gave it the new and honorary name of Justiniana 
Secunda, raising it thus to the second dignity among Illyrian cities after his more 
famous metropolis Justiniana Prima. 

The ecclesiastical importance of Ulpiana is shown by the mention of a bishop 
from this place at the Council of Serdica in 347 and again in the eumeniec Synod 
that met at Constantinople in 553; and it is to be observed, as showing the persist- 
ence of the earlier name, that, although the city is officially referred to in the 
Acts of this Synod as Justiniana Secunda, the bishop, Paulus, signs himself 
Kpiscopus Keclesie Ulpianensis. In the early Martyrologies and the Acta Sane- 
forum the two martyrs, Laurus and Florus, are associated with this ancient City. 
According to the legend,’ which is common to both the Eastern and Western 
Churches, Florus and Laurus, like so many other Illyrian saints, were stone- 
masons by profession,* a fact not without interest in connection with the quarries 
of the neighbouring ranges of the Shar, the exquisite marble from which forms 
such an ornamental feature amongst the existing monuments of the Roman city. 
The two masons, then engaged in practising their craft in “ the city of Ulpiana 
in Dardania,” were employed by the Emperor Licinius to build a temple. 


® Jordanes, De Getarum sive Gothorum Origine, c. lvi.: “in villam comites per Castrum Herculis 
transmittit Ulpiana.” The name is used in both its singular and plaral form, Ulpianum, Ulpiana. 
Cf. Schol. ad Ptolem. tii. 9,6; “7d ObAmavov, OiAmava cadotpevor mapa roi¢ (Close. ad loc.) 
The mention of Castrwm Herculis, the Ad Herculem of the Tabula, the first station on the line 
Naissus-Ulpiana, fixes the route followed. 

> Marcellinus Comes, Chron. sub anno, 518. See p. 89. 

Procopius, De Ad. iv. 1.: “tw ree lv ie radawi Obrmiiva wvipaoro; rabrne 
roy mepiBodoy ix row (hv yip ra padsora Kai bkwe axpeiog) Ada re durg 
yap ri devripay Aariva Néyoun. He built another city near it which he named Justinopolis, in honour 
of his uncle Justinus, an indirect piece of evidence that Procopius is right in making Justinian’s 
fatherland Dardania. (See p. 137.) 

4 Acta SS. t. 35, p. 522. The Martyrium chiefly followed in the Acta SS. is headed: “Anctore 
Laurentio Monacho Rutiensi in Calabria,” and is written in Greek. The chronology is obscure, 
the account being divided between the reigns of Hadrian and Licinius ! 

© emadevivrar rixyny. They had been originally in Constantinople but afterwards 


practised their craft at Ulpiana. 
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Having built it, however, the Saints one night collected a great number of poor 
people, to whom they were in the habit of giving alms, and in their presence 
pulled down the idols with which Licinius had filled the building, whereupon the 
(rovernor* ordered them to be cast down a deep well. 

In Justinian’s time, the peace of the city seems to have been disturbed 
by ecclesiastical factions. Procopius informs us that a force that was being 
despatched by Justinian’s orders to aid the Lombards against the Gepide, was 
detained at Ulpiana by the Emperor’s orders, “ by reason of an outbreak amongst 
the inhabitants, due,’’ as he somewhat ironically expresses it, “ to such questions 
as Christians are wont to dispute about.” 

The old Byzantine church of Lipljan is a very interesting memorial of the 
former ecclesiastical importance of the place, which was still a bishop’s seat in 
the days of the Bulgarian empire and recovered Byzantine dominion.” Internally 


a 
Apywr, 
’ See the chrysobull of Basil I]. reorganising the Bulgarian Church (1020). Jireéek, Gesch. d. 


iD lyare n, p 202. 
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the church shows a regular Orthodox arrangement, the roof being supported by 
two massive piers and the iconostasis wall, the Proarlion, however, being a later 
addition. In external form it resembles a small basilica, terminating in a tri- 
lateral apse, a feature which it shares with many early Byzantine churches at 
Thessalonica and elsewhere, but which also reappears as a characteristic of the 
medizval Slavonic foundations of the Skopia district. In one important respect, 
however, the church of Lipljan differs from all the Byzantine, Serbian, and Bul- 
garian churches of the interior of the Peninsula with which I am acquainted. It 
is entirely devoid of cupola or dome. Moreover, in the construction of its walls, 
it combines to an extraordinary degree the characteristics of late-Roman work. 
The alternating layers of stones and narrow bricks, the herring-bone arrange- 
ment of the latter and the exterior arches, inclosing the small round-headed 
windows, make upon one the impression of extreme antiquity; and, although these 
features are reproduced to a greater or less extent in the medizval churches of 
this region, it may safely be said that not one of them so completely transports 
the spectator to pre-Slavonic times as the church which marks the site and 
perpetuates the name and traditions of Roman Ulpiana. 

The regions that lie to the West of Lipljan, and which the Roman road from 
Ulpiana had to traverse on its way to the Adriatic port of Lissus, are amongst 
the wildest and most inaccessible of the Balkan Peninsula, and are peopled for the 
most part by savage and fanatical Albanian mountaineers, amongst whom the work 
of exploration is often one of considerable risk. Hitherto the course of the Roman 
Way from Lipljan to Alessio, and the site of the Roman settlements in the inter- 
vening region, have not far advanced beyond the stage of pure conjecture. The 
accepted view, however, is that the road followed much the same route as that at 
present followed to Prisren, and thence proceeded along the existing track to 
the neighbourhood of Spas below Mount Krabi, identified with the Crevenwm of 
the Talula, and thence to Puka, identified with Picaria.". Nothing, however, so 
far as | am aware, beyond a certain 4 priori probability and a questionable simi- 
larity of names, has been brought forward in favour of this hypothesis. No 
portion of the Roman road itself has been described. 

On the other hand, I have now obtained a certain amount of positive evidence 
which tends to show that the original Roman road-line across the North Albanian 
Alps ran considerably to the North of the route hitherto connected with it. My 
friend the Padre Superiore of the Franciscans at Seutari has informed me of a 
fine piece of Roman road running broad and straight, though now grass-grown, 


* Cf. Jireéek, Die Heertrasse von Belgrad nach Constantinopel, p. 23. 
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along stretches of the mountain from Dusmani on the northern bank of the Drin, 
a few hours to the north of Puka, thence to Toplana in the Shalla Valley, and so 
on to Brizza in the district of Merturi, and the neighbourhood of Nikai, from 
which it can be traced into the district of Krasnichi.* It is known to the 
There can be little doubt that 


Albanians as J)rumi Kaurit, or “ Giaour’s Way. 
this fine stretch of Roman road represents a section of the line from Lissus to 
Ulpiana, and the fact that it traverses the Krasnichi country prepares us to find it 
emerging in the neighbourhood rather of Djakova than of Prisren. 

The broad open country in which Prisren, Djakova, and Ipek lie, and which is 
known by the general name of Metochia, has in all medizval times played 
important part in the history of the Peninsula. Prisren 
itself was the Czarigrad or Imperial City of Czar 
Dusan. At Deéani, not far from Djakova, rose the 
royal Serbian church of Stephen Uros [II., the noblest 
ecclesiastical foundation of the interior of the Peninsula, 
while at the north-eastern extremity of the plain Ipek 
or Peé became the seat of the Serbian Patriarchs. The 
physical conditions which favoured this medizval civic AN NA F V/ ha) 
and ecclesiastical development must have been equally y, R l AEGECI 


operative in Roman times, and we must therefore be 
prepared to find that considerable Roman municipia 
existed in Metochia. The abundance of ancient coins Al NS XXX 19 
discovered throughout this district is at least note- |(? PRISCA So | 
worthy ; they include Peonian and Macedonian pieces, ROR FIVS 


coins of the Illyrian mining-cities Damastion and VIX ANN XX 
Pelagia, Celtic imitations of the coins of Philip of qi FIRMVS F 


Macedon, coins cf Thasos, and quantities of the silver 1iiiS PIS 
pieces from Dyrrhachion and Apollonia, all tending to Ae N \ 
prove that already in pre-Roman times Metochia was ae 1M | S POS 
traversed by trade-routes connecting it with the 
Adriatic and Aigean and intervening countries. Coins ng 
ig. 36. 
of Roman date are equally abundant. 
At Prisren itself the only Roman monuments that I was able to discover after 
a long investigation were on the extreme outskirts of the town on the Djakova 


@ In Krasnichi is a ruin known as Gintet (Rouman, Civtat, Civetate = Latin, Civitas), but the 
Latin word is used in North Albania to signify any ruined castle. 


Drumi = SI. Drum = Byz. épspozg. 
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side, and consisted of two sepulchral blocks outside the little mosque in the Jeni 
Mahala. One of these was hopelessly obliterated, the other I was able to copy 
(fig. 36). The Roman traces in the Djakova district are more frequent, but the 
difficulties in the way of exploration, owing to the fanatical temper of the popu- 
lation, are at present almost insuperable. M. Jastrebov,* the Russian consul at 
Prisren, who has occupied himself with the Slavonic antiquities of the district, 
and to whose assistance I was much indebted, had already 
discovered two Roman inscriptions in the village of 
Orahovac, interesting as supplying Dlyrian name-forms, 
and one of them affording a suggestive indication that 
the predatory habits of the indigenes are of no modern 
growth. M. Jastrebov further informed me that a Roman 
inscription existed at Skifiani, between Djakovo and 
Deéani,” but the circumstances of the times did not admit 
NANEAPRVD | of it being copied. About an hour's from 
ENTISF] Oraho 7ac is the fine old Turkish bridge’ of Svajan 
| Posy ITCO \ the W hite Drin, immediately below a hill known as Gradis 
‘ NIVG A\ or Gradié, from the bastion-like rocks with which it is 
y OC ibaa (| girt. The present bridge, traditionally known as King 
( 


TMITILEG Milutin’s work, may be the successor of an earlier fabric. 
ION! Is OVA The blue waters of the Drin emerge at this point from a 
TAK 1 | narrow rocky defile cut by them through an island-like 


it ANNOS if 1 range of low limestone hills, and the point is one which 
| AEG PAETC | an engineer would naturally seize on for the construction 
\ 


of a bridge. I was at least successful in connecting it 
| with Roman remains. In the neighbouring village of 
Dzerzan I observed, and was able to copy, an interesting 
Roman sepulchral slab with an inscription of a naive and 
informal character referring to a soldier of the Fourth Legion (fig. 37), which 
the inhabitants informed me had been taken out of the Drin by the bridge of 


Svajan. 


Fig. 37. 


* Podatci za istoriju Srpske Crkve (Contributions to the History of the Serbian Church), 
Belgrade, 1879, p. 65. M. Jastrebov informed me that he believed Roman remains to exist at 
Suharjeka, on the present route from Prisren to Lipljan. He had not, however, discovered any 
traces of a Roman line of way taking this route. 

> At Detani itself I could find no Roman monuments. 

© Absurdly described as “‘ Roman” by Isambert. 
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The peculiar interest of the stone is that it is to my knowledge the only 
monument from this region referring to the Fourth Legion; while, on the other 
hand, monuments referring to the Legio VII. Claudia abound (as will be seen *) in 
the neighbouring Dardanian basins of the Lepenac and Vardar. The headquarters 
of the Fourth Legion were at Singidunum (Belgrade), and the occurrence of a 
detachment in the plain of Metochia suggests some old line of road communication 
across Western Serbia.” 

At Peé (Ipek) itself I heard of a Roman sepulchral monument with an inserip- 
tion, which had been recently found on the hill of Jarina, or Jerina, the old “ Grad” 
or castle named after [réné Brankovié, that rises above the town, but I was not 
able to copy it. About three hours to the North of this are the ruins of the Old 
Serbian church and monastery of Studenica; and here, a few years since, the 
Serbian traveller, Milojevi¢,’ found several“ Roman inscriptions. Milojevié, who 
appears to have had his head full of “Czaritza Militza” and “ Kral Vikasin,” 
has supplied, it is true, a very distorted version of two of the three inscriptions 
that he copied. I append them here, however, as his discovery seems to have 
been entirely overlooked by antiquaries.° The ruined monastery, where these 
remains exist, was formerly the seat of the Old Serbian bishopric of Chvostno. 

At the village of Crnaluga, a little to the South of this, at the point where the 
road from Ipek to Mitrovica crosses the White Drin, about an hour from its source, 
is an old Turkish cemetery overlying some more ancient remains. The earth 
here had recently fallen in near one of the graves, and revealed an underground 
vault communicating with another; and the Arnaouts, who naturally came here to 
look for treasure, broke into another not far from the first discovered. Descending 
into the first by a hole in the vaulting, I found myself in a low, barrel-vaulted, 
rectangular chamber, constructed of small roughly-hewn blocks, and with an 
aperture opening into another apparently similar chamber. In the first of these, 
which was half filled with rubble, I found a large piece of a Roman cornice, the 


* See succeeding paper. 

» The discovery of an inscription on the Kossovo Polje referring to this same legion (see p. 58 
note *), now adds additional probability to this conclusion. 

° Putopis Stare Srbije (Travels in Old Serbia), p. 166. 

* Milojevié only copied the three that appeared to him most perfect. 

© 1. D. M/VELS SADRAGI/TA MAG . DOM . VIX /AN XXXII ET SV/ FIL BLAZZIZAV./... PROCVL. VIX.... 
2. MARCIVS FLAV/ET IVLIVS SER/G . VIX ANN XXII. 3, MERCVL. HAVE. BENEV/ALEA ... /SALVTAS/D . m/ 
MILIZZA BOSSINA / VIXIT ANNIS XXII YIPI/S ... . CIA VIX ANNIS XXV/ VLPIVS VVLCASSINVS / VIX . ANN . XXX / FLISB 
MER... vivos/#.c. For the formula with which No. 3 begins compare that on the inscription 


from the Kossovo Polje (p. 58), vLp 1ONICE HAVE BENE VALEAS QVI MB SALVTAS. 
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underside of which had been hollowed out apparently to form a medieval 
sarcophagus. The other vault into which I descended was of a more original 
kind, oval in shape, and with a flattish vaulting of rough unhewn stones. It was, 
however, almost choked with earth and rubble. Whatever the date of these sub- 
terranean chambers—the purpose of which was probably sepulchral—the Roman 
cornice affords certain proof of the vicinity of a Roman settlement; a fact which 
is further explained by the existence of the copious hot springs of Illidzi, about 
half-an-hour above this spot. At Banja again, a few hours distant amcng the 
hills to the North-East of this, is another thermal source,* used as a bath, and 
believed to have great healing powers, where I observed broad steps, apparently 
of ancient date, cut in the rock. 

The traces of the former existence of a Roman civic settlement in the neigh- 
bourhood of Studenica and Crnaluga derive additional interest from the existence 
of ancient silver mines in the neighbouring range of the Mokra Gora. The village 
where these mines formerly existed is known as Suhogrlo, or Srmogrbovo; and 
lies at the opening of a pass called Klissura, which leads into the upper valley of 
the Ibar. Two neighbouring villages, Maidan and Rudnik, derive their names 
respectively from the Turkish and Serbian word for mines, and traces of the 
ancient workings can still be seen on the flanks of the mountain. Ipek, itself, is 
still celebrated throughout the Peninsula for its silver filigree work, and I saw a 
silver cross of elaborately Byzantine workmanship, that had been recently made 
here for the Prince of Montenegro. Once more we find the Roman remains of 
this part of Illyricum connecting themselves with its mineral treasures. 

[ was further informed by the Franciscan priest at Ipek, that at Glina, a 
village about five hours distant to the South-East, were stones with obliterated 
inscriptions, that appeared to him to be Roman. The traces of the former exist- 
ence of a Romance-speaking population are nowhere more apparent than in the 
southern part of this Metochia district, where, as the famous Prisren chrysobull 
of Czar Dusan” shows, a Rouman population still existed in the Middle Ages. Of 
this population there are still isolated relics and it is remarkable that, at Ipek, a 
tradition prevails among the inhabitants that they were formerly “ Vlachs.” 
Several of the village names, like Sermiani, Skifiani, Nepote, Piran, Larena, 
seemed to me to deserve investigation. In the neighbouring ranges of Dukagine, 


* The temperature is only 76° Fahr. 
> See Hajdeu, Resturile unet carti de donatiune de pe la annul 1348, emanata de la Imperatul Serbese 


Dudéan, xe. (in Archiva istorica a Romaniei, Bucuresci, 1867). 
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amongst, at present, Albanian-speaking clans, there is some equally remarkable 
evidence of the former existence of Romance-speaking tribes, and, although, taken as 
a whole, the Latin elements in Albania seem to represent rather a Romance dialect 
once spoken in the maritime district included in the Byzantine Theme of Durazzo, 
more East Rouman influences, due to contact with the Vlachs of Dardania, cannot 
be excluded. The word giutet, the Macedo-Rouman civtat, or civitate, is frequently 
used in North Albania in its derivative sense of a castle rather than a city; and I[ 
found the most inaccessible glen to which I penetrated in these Alps known by 
the purely Romance name of Valhona.* At Ipek itself, 1 heard the word copili 
(which is simply the Rouman copillii” = children) applied by my Albanian guards 
as a term of reproach for the street Arabs. The deep impress left by these 
Romance-speaking provincials on the Eastern Albanian tribes of the Shar ranges 
goes far to show that the bordering Dardanian regions formed part of the original 
Provincia Latinorum, the ‘* Mavrovlachia”’ of which the earliest Dalmatian chronicler 
speaks.° Here, we may venture to believe, a portion of the migratory Rouman 
race existed more nearly in situ, if the expression is allowable, than in most of 
the regions to which it has successively spread. The Patriarchate of Ipek was 
known to the Serbs as “ Stara Viaska,” and thus fits on to that “ Old Wallachia” 


of which I have already spoken." We are here within the area of continuous 


Roman and Rouman habitation, to be distinguished from that far wider region in 
which the appearance of this East Latin element may, as in Istria, for example, 
and Galicia, be fairly ascribed to later immigration.’ 


“ | have given some account of Valbona and the Rowman traces to be found in that part of the 
North Albanian Alps in a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, “ From the North Albanian Alps” (Sept. 
14, 1880). In the map appended to this communication the upper Valley of the Valbona is for the 
first time given with approximate accuracy. In the last edition of the Austrian Stabskarte its place 
is occupied by a huge mountain mass. 

» Copillu is said to be derived from the Latin pypilins, on the analogy of poturnichia from 
coturnicula. 

* Presbyter Diocleas., Regnwm Slavorwm (Lucius, p. 288.) 

* See p. 24. 

© These local traces of Albanian and Rouman juxta-position, and the deductions at which [ had 
quite independently arrived on linguistic grounds, entirely agree with the general results arrived at 
by Cihac in his analysis of the Rouman language. (Dictionnaire d'étymologie Daco-romane, prét. 
p. xiii.): “ Le point capital et le plus important qui nous permet de juger des relations entre Roumains 
et Albanais dans le passé,—relations qui doivent avoir été des plus intimes,—sont les éléments concer- 
nant la langue que l’albanais posséde de commun avec le rouomain. Dans mes éléments latins de la 
langue roumaine et dans l’ouvrage présent, j’ai indiqué environ 500 mots latins, 1,000 mots slaves, 


300 mots tures, 280 mots grecs-moderne et 20 4 25 mots magyars pour l’albanais qui sont identiques 
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From the evidence at our disposal we are justified in concluding that at least 
two Roman Municipia existed in the spacious plain of Metochia; one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ipek, and the other of Djakova. It is probable that this latter settle- 
ment answered to the Theranda of the Ta/ula, the last station on the road from 
Lissus to Ulpiana, although in default of further local evidence the course of the 
road across the range which separates the plain of Metochia from the Kossovo Polje 
can only be approximately fixed. The further course of this line of Way from 
Ulpiana to Naissus must be left to a future investigation. I may, however, here 
vall attention to the fact that a line drawn from Lipljan to Nish passes through 
the very important ruins of a Roman Castrum and Pretorium existing at Zlato, 
and which, probably, answers to the station called Acmeon in Ravennas and 
Hammeo in the Ta/ula of Peutinger.* We are at present, however, more especially 
concerned with the great southern line of communication connecting Ulpiana, and, 
in a more remote degree, the Dalmatian and Pannonian cities, with Scupi, and 
eventually Thessalonica,—a line not mentioned, at least in its later stages, by 
the ancient Itineraries, but of the existence of which [ have already, I trust, 
adduced sufficient evidence. 

From Ulpiana this Macedonian highway runs through the pass of Kaéanik, 
which forms the natural avenue of communication between the Kossovo Polje and 
the more southern Dardanian plain, on which stood the metropolitan city of Seupi, 
the present Skopia. 

At Old Kaéanik, which lies at the northern opening of the pass, there is 
abundant evidence of the former existence of a Roman settlement. Many ancient 
fragments are here visible; one of these (fig. 38) is the square base and pedestal 
of a votive column, of the purest white marble, dedicated to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, for the health of the Emperors Septimius Severus and Caracalla, and 
of the Empress Julia Domna, who here receives her favourite title, Mater 
Castrorum. It was found at a spot in the district of Runjevo, about two 


avec les vocables correspondants roumains. Cette circonstance, assurément trés-remarquable, ne peut 
étre nullement fortuite, surtout en ce qui concerne les éléments latins qui ont subi dans les deux langues 
un changement d’acception presque analogue.” It is precisely this last circumstance that excludes 
Hajdeu’s hypothesis that the community between the two languages is to be referred to an original 
relationship between the Illyrian and old Dacian languages. 


See p. 160. 
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kilometers above Kaéanik.* The Consulship of Pompeianus and Avitus, in which 
this column was erected, took place in the year 209 .p. 


| | 
IME P| 
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Fig, 38. 


Lovi Optimo Maaimo PRO SALVTE IMP. L. SEPTImii SEVERI 

ET M. AVRELI ANTONINI P(II) FELICIS AvVGustorwm . IVLIAE AVGuster 

MATRI CASTRORWM TH... ION EORVNDem Veteranus Votwm Susceptum 
Solvit Libens . (P)OMPEIANO ET Av(ITO) Consulibus. 


* This monument has been described by Henzen in Pph. Dp. ii. p. 330, “ ad ectypon quod misit 
Morten Noe.” My copy, however, which I made and very carefully collated on the spot, differs in 
line 9 and in other details. This monument, as well as the milestone (fig. 40), has been lately 
removed to the garden of the railway engineer at Kaéanik; this place lying on the new line from 
Salonica to Mitrovica. 
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Another monument (fig. 39), a small altar, 21 inches high by 12 broad, proved 
to be of the highest interest, as containing a dedication to a hitherto unknown, 
probably Illyrian, God. The inscription informs us that it was consecrated by a 
Beneficiarius Consularis of the VIIth Claudian Legion to the God “ Andinus.” It 
is to be observed that what is apparently the same word, under slightly variant 
forms, is to be found in the feminine names Andena, Anduenna, and the compound 
Andunoenes, amongst the Illyrian personal names (belonging mostly to the mining 
race of the Piruste) found on the Dacian monuments and wax tablets. The 
similarity between these name-forms and the Deus Andinus of the present 
monument gives us ground for assuming that we have here the name of an 
lilyrian divinity which also entered into the composition of some native proper 
names. It is probable that the Legionary who raised the altar (to whatever 
uationality he himself may have belonged) was desirous of conciliating the 
indigenous Dardanian god of the place where he was stationed, just as in Britain 
we find Roman soldiers raising monuments to local gods like Belatucader or 


\ntinociticus. 


| SACTIB: 
‘CLCERTVS 
'BFCOS LEGVI 


CLEM 


DEO ANDINO SACrum. TIBerius CLaudius CERTVS 
BeneFiciarius COnsularis LEGionis VII CLaudie, votwm 


sulvit Libens Merito. cLEMente BT PRISCO (consulibus)." 


‘ Clemens and Priseus do not appear together in the Fasti Consulares. In 195 a.p. we find 


Tertullus and Clemens Consuls; in 196 Dexter and Priscus; it is probable, therefore, that the 
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Considering that Dardania, the region with which we are at present concerned, 
was included during the first centuries of the Empire within the limits of Moesia 
Superior, and that the chief Mcesian City, Viminacium (the modern Kostolac on 
the Danube) was the headquarters of the Legio VII. Claudia, it is natural enough 


Fig. 40. 


imperatort CAEBS.M- AEMILIO | AEMILIANO Pio Felici twvicro | AVGUStO PONTIFICI 


MAXIMG TRIBVNicia | Potestate pater Patriae consul PRoconsul AB VIMinacio M.P.CC . 
inscription belongs to one or the other of these years. Since this paper was communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries a copy of this and the milestone on p. 74 has appeared in the Archiologisch- 
Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Ocsterreich, 1883, part i. p. 145, 0n the strength of somewhat imperfect 
paper-casts sent by Signor Paolo Orsi of Rovereto. The name is there wrongly given ANDENVS and COs 
is added after Prisco, which I did not see on the stone. With regard to the date Dr. Otto Hirschfeld 
remarks : “ Vielleicht von J.73? Der Name des Collegen im ersten Consulat des M. Arrecinus 
Clemens ist nicht bekannt.” But from the character of the letters the inscription cannot be of 
earlier date than the end of the second century of our wra. Sig. Orsi’s copy of the milestone of 
milian is still more imperfect, the important part being omitted. 
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that we should find a reference to this Legion among the Kaéanik monuments. I[ 
am able to describe another monument, a milestone lately discovered in the bed of 
the Lepenac about two miles above Kaéanik, which supplies another and important 
link of connexion with the great Danubian city. The milestone itself is about 
three feet high, and is remarkable as presenting the name of the Emperor 
milian, whose reign extended over less than four months, and of whom very 
few monuments have been hitherto discovered. Amilian, we are informed, 
was chosen Emperor in Meesia,* and the present inscription affords interesting 
evidence that, short as was his dominion, he was able to confer some lasting 
engineering benefit on his Mcesian province. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the v1 . . of the last line of the inscription 
is to be completed vi(m). for virnacio.” Viminacium,’ itself, being the meeting- 
point of the great roads leading in one direction to Singidunum, Sirmium and 
Italy, in the other to Naissus and Constantinople, and in others again to the cities 
of Trajan’s Dacia, and of the lower Danube, would be the natural terminus a quo 
of any Meesian road-line. From Scupi itself there was probably, as I shall show,* 
a shorter route to Naissus and Viminacium by the valley of the Bulgarian Morava, 
which answers to that described in the Tabula; but from a Municipium at or near 
Kaéanik the natural route would be vid Ulpiana. The present milestone may 
therefore be taken as lying on a road which in one sense was a line of communi- 
cation between Scupi, Ulpiana, and the Dalmatian borders, but which also served 
as an alternative route to the Danubian place of arms, and on which the mileage 
was naturally reckoned from Viminacium. The distance given, as far as can at 
present be decyphered—two hundred and odd Roman miles—tallies very well with 
the actual distance to Viminacium. From Kaéanik, where this milliariwm was 
found, to Lipljan, the site of Ulpiana, is about twenty-two Roman miles. From 


* Aur. Victor, Epitome, c. xxxi; Eutropius, ix. 5; Zozimus, lib. i. speaks of Amilian as Dawud 
iyyotpevog rakewy = Dux Pannonicorum ordinum, and mentions a great victory gained by him over the 
barbarians who were then overrunning I] lyricum. 

> Forms like asverto show the possibility of as before v which was pronounced as w. a8 
vLCinio is a possible but not probable alternative. 

© Some account of the antiquities of Viminacium has been given by Kanitz, Beitrage zur Alter- 
thumskunde der Serbischen Donau, in Mitth. d. k. k. Central Commission, 1867, p. 28 seqq.) It was 
Trajan’s chief base of operations in his Dacian campaigns, and was one of the principal stations of the 
Danubian fleet, as well as the headquarters of the Seventh Legion. The Leg. VII. Claudia is referred 
to on its autonomous coins and monuments, and tiles are found here with its stamp. 


4 See p. 153 seqq. 
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Ulpiana onwards the Tabula Peutingeriana supplies us with the total distance by 
road to Naissus of seventy-nine miles; and the same authority gives one hundred 
and thirteen miles as the distance from Naissus by road to Viminacium." This 
gives us altogether two hundred and fourteen miles. 

It is probable that the road to which this milestone belonged crossed the 
Lepenac near the spot where it was found. Between Kaéanik and Eles Han the 
Roman Way itself is very clearly perceptible, coasting the mountain side above the 
right bank of the stream. In places a regular terrace is cut out of the rocky 
steep at a mean elevation of about one hundred and fifty feet above the Lepenac. 
At times the road descends at a considerable gradient, though still straight and 
even as a hand-rule, and in parts showing its original pavement. Near Eles Han 
it appears to have crossed the river by a bridge now destroyed; and here, on the 
left bank of the stream, and near the modern road which henceforth follows the 
Roman track through the pass, is still to be seen a remarkable milliary column. 
The copy which I append is the result of repeated visits to the stone, which, it 
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will be seen, bears inscriptions of two periods, one in honour of Marcus Aurelius, 
and the other, apparently, of Constantine." 

A few miles beyond Eles Han the pass opens into the broad plain of the Upper 
Vardar, across which the Roman Way pursued its course to the site of Scupi, the 
old Dardanian Metropolis, while the modern road, leaving the old line to the 
right, leads past the arches of an ancient aqueduct to the modern city of Skopia, 
or Uskiip. 


* A copy of this inscription has been given by Henzen in the Ephemeris Epigraphica, from a 


paper-cast that had been sent him by an engineer 
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SCUPI, SKOPIA, AND THE BIRTHPLACE OF JUSTINIAN. 


On emerging from the pass of Kaéanik to the South the traveller finds himself 
in the spacious plain of Skopia, the Turkish Uskiip, and the modern and medizval 
successor of Scupi, the Dardanian metropolis. Whether regarded from the point 
of view of strategy or commerce the position is splendid, and the town forms the 
natural key to a large part of Western [llyricum. To the North the Lepenac 
cleaves a passage between the Easternmost promontories of the Shar and the 


which brought the Dardanian capital into connexion with the Dalmatian ports on 
one side, and on the other with Singidunum and the great Pannonian cities. To 
the West the Vardar and its tributaries open a way through what is now the plain 
of Tetovo, to little-explored [llyrian regions, once probably the scene of extensive 
To the East the forest-covered ranges of the Karadagh dip 


Karadagh of Skopia—a passage threaded as we have seen by a Roman road 


mining industry. 
down toform an easy avenue of communication,—through what was once erroneously 
supposed to be the central chain of the Balkans,—with the Upper Valley of the 
Bulgarian Morava, and thence rid Nish, the ancient Naissus, with the great staple 
and stronghold of the Middle Danube in Roman times, Viminacium. To the South 
the [ron Gates of the Vardar, the Axios of classic times, bring the Dardanian city 
into connexion with the Pzonian emporium of Stobi, the Macedonian plains, and 
ultimately, Thessalonica. Thus, it will be seen, that the site of Scupi lies at the 
crossing-point of great natural routes across the Western part of the Illyrian 
Peninsula. To those approaching the Aigean port from the Middle Danube it 
occupied a position almost precisely analogous to that held by Serdica on the 
military road to Constantinople. In making, as I hope to show, the Dardanian 
Metropolis the seat of government for his new-constituted Illyrian prefecture, 
Justinian displayed a true appreciation of the important function which the land 
of his birth and the city of his affection were destined by nature to play in the 
economy of the Western half of the Peninsula. Eight centuries later we find the 
Serbian Kral Dusan, placing on his brow the imperial crown of all the Illyrian 
lands, within the walls of Skopia. 

The first account of the antiquities of Skopia was due to the English traveller, 
Dr. Edward Brown, son of Sir Thomas, who published a relation of his travels in 
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the Balkan lands in 1673," and who gives as a reason for describing this place 
somewhat at length that earlier geographers had “ passed it over in few words.” 
‘And [ could never,” he adds, “ meet with any who had been at it.” Brown 
identified Skopia with the Scupi of Ptolemy, and after recounting the beauties of 
the existing town proceeds to describe some of its antiquities. He mentions an 
arch “ which seemeth to be ancient, and a rivulet running under it”; also, “a 
large stone which seemeth to be part of a pillar with the inscription sH1anc.” 
‘A little way out of the city,” he continues, “there is a noble aqueduct of stone 
with about 200 arches, made from one hill to another over the lower ground or 
valley.” The arch is gone, and the aqueduct hardly answers to Brown’s dimen- 
sions, but the inscribed pillar, a part of a Roman milestone, to which I shall have 
occasion to refer,” is still a conspicuous object in the streets of Skopia. 

From Dr. Edward Brown’s time to a quite recent date, the antiquities of 
Skopia received no further illustration. Ami Boué, who visited this place, 
described a fragment of an inscription, referring to the Emperor Severus, walled 
into the aqueduct.° One or two inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Skopia 
have since been communicated to the Révue Archéologique, by M. Engelhardt, 
French Consul-General at Belgrade, on the authority of a Serbian Professor of the 
Belgrade Lyceum; only one of these however has any claim to be regarded as an 
accurate reproduction of the text.*. Add to this, one inscription communicated by 
the Austrian Consul, Herr Lippich,° and two from a village near the confluence of 
the Péinja and Vardar, with two fragments of milestones, and I believe I shall 
have exhausted the catalogue of the known epigraphic materials from Skopia and 
the whole region round it. 

Of the scantiness indeed of the hitherto known meterials no better proof could 
be given thaa the fact that Professor Tomaschek, of Gratz, has recently written a 
learned dissertation to prove that the site of the ancient Scupi was neither at 
Skopia nor in its vicinity, but that it ought rather to be sought somewhere in the 


“ A brief Account of Some Travels in Hungaria, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, §c. by Edward 
Brown, M.D. of the College of London, Fellow of the Royal Society, and Physician in Ordinary to 
his Majesty. London 1673. 

» See p. 102. The suianc of Dr. Edward Brown is evidently derived from the rraiano of 
the stone. 

Turquie @ Europe, T. 2, p. 354. 

| Bphemeris Epigraphica, vol. ii. 498. 

Dr. Kenner Inschriften aus der Vardarschlucht, Sitzungsberichte der k, Akademie der Wissen- 


schapten, 1875, p. 276. 
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valley of the Bulgarian Morava.* The materials that I have at present collected 
will supply, I trust, the final solution of this problem in ancient geography, and 
will sufficiently establish the historic connexion between Skopia and the ancient 
Scupi. But it does not therefore follow that the sites of the present city and of 
its original Roman predecessor are absolutely identical. The fine position of the 
akropolis hill of Skopia, the noble stone bridge across the Vardar, the ancient walls 
and buildings, the general air of antiquity that pervades the place, had all indeed 
combined to induce earlier and later travellers to identify the actual site of Scupi with 
the Turkish Uskiip, and I must confess that I was at first inclined to do the same. 
It was not till after a prolonged exploration of the town and neighbourhood that I 
gradually acquired the proofs that the site of the original Roman Colony must be 
sought outside the limits of the modern city. There are, in fact, in Skopia itself 
no remains of classical antiquity that can fairly be regarded as in situ. The oldest 
of the buildings are at most Byzantine. The vast majority of the existing archi- 
tectural monuments are Turkish, and the bridge itself, which has been described 
as Roman, dates no farther back than the great days of Turkish dominion, when, 
with the aid of Italian and Dalmatian architects, Ottoman Beglerbegs and Pashas 
were raising such engineering monuments in the Peninsula as had not been seen 
there since the days of Trajan and Diocletian. 

Thanks to the friendly protection of the Mutessarif of Uskiip, Féik Pasha, I 
was able to devote two months in the course of last year to the systematic 
exploration of the plain of Uskiip, and the surrounding mountain ranges. The 
archeological results of this exploration have been not inconsiderable and relate 
to more than one epoch. The number of ancient churches and monasteries dating 
from early Serb, Bulgarian, and Byzantine times still preserved in the glens of the 
Karadagh and the southern offshoots of the Shar Planina is truly surprising, and 
hardly less so the fact that these interesting monuments should so long have been 
overlooked by European travellers. In medieval frescoes representing Serbian 
and Byzantine princes the churches are peculiarly rich. At Liubiten is a ruined 
church containing full-length representations of the Emperor Stefan Dusan, his 
Empress, and his young son UroS in their robes of state. At Markov Manastir, 
or Marko’s Monastery, King VukaSin and his son, the hero of South Slavonic Epic, 
are both represented, and the epitaph of ‘ King’s Son Marko,” may still be 


® Zur Kunde der Hiimus Halbinsel. (Sitzungsberichte der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien 1881. H. 2, p. 437-499.) Prof. Tomaschek proposed to seek the site of Scupi near Leskovac 


in Serbia. Skopia he places in Pwonia. 
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decyphered. In the ruinous Minster Church of Matejci I came upon a genealogical 
tree containing full-length fresco portraits of the imperial race of the Comneni, the 
counterpart of the Nemanid tree in the royal Serbian foundation of Deéani. At 
Naresi in the Karsjak range above Skopia, is another fine Byzantine Church con- 
taining a Comnenian inscription to which I shall return. 

[t is, however, with the Roman remains of earlier date that we are at present 


more immediately concerned. Of these remains the whole region that surrounds 


the site of the ancient Seupi turned out to be equally prolific, and I found that in 
not a few cases the medizval Serb and Byzantine builders had profited by the 
relics of Roman civilization with which the neighbourhood of their later foundations 
abounded, In investigating the Roman monuments and inscriptions in this district 
[ had often indeed to contend with the jealous and secretive spirit of the peasants, 
who, having been for centuries exploited by an alien and despotic government, are 
apt to regard inquiries concerning their ancient monuments as a prelude to further 
exactions or forced labour. There is, besides, a widespread belief that all ancient 
inscriptions are in some way connected with the concealment of treasure, and the 


peasants are naturally anxious to reserve for themselves whatever “ unearned 


increment’’ is to be derived from such sources. In the wilder Albanian regions 
North of the Shar range the prevalence of such ideas is a source of real danger to 


the too inquisitive traveller. In the Skopia district, however, where the popula- 
tion is mainly Slavonic, the chief obstacle with which I had to contend was the 
reticence observed by the peasants regarding their ancient monuments. Thus, on 
more than one oceasion [I had to undertake rides of eight or nine hours’ duration 
two or three times over, in order to visit villages where I knew that ancient 
inscriptions existed, before I was successful in discovering what I sought. That 
in the end I was able to collect so many was largely owing to the good humoured 
tact and inexhaustible local knowledge of my Zaptieh, Osman Ombashi, an 
Albanian by birth, who soon acquired a truly antiquarian zest in tracking out 
Roman monuments. 

The spacious plain of Skopia and the Alpine slopes that overlook it on every 
side go to form a well-defined geographical district, which as the monuments to be 
described sufficiently declare, formed once the Ager of the Roman city. The 
remains from this whole district may therefore be fitly grouped with those existing 
on the actual site of the ancient Scupi, and those within its modern representative 


the present town of Skopia or Uskiip. On the other hand, the Roman remains 


that I have discovered beyond the water-shed of Mount Karsjak, to the West of 
Skopia, and in the valley of the Markova Rjeka, may be better perhaps regarded 
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separately as being possibly, though hardly probably, comprised in the territory of 
some other Dardanian Municipium, 

The hill on which the Akropolis or “‘ Grad” of Skopia lies is an offshoot of a 
low range, to the left of the:Vardar, which juts out to the North into the middle of 
the plain. A little rivulet divides this range from a more isolated hill beyond, the 
Western slope of which overlooks the confluence of the Lepenac and Vardar. The 
point is important, as being the natural meeting point of two lines of road over 
the passes of the Shar. That to the West gives access to Kalkandelen and Prisren 
on one side, and the Dibra district of Albania on the other. The route to the North 
is that already described, which threads the pass of Kaéanik and secures com- 
munication with the ancient Dardanian city of Ulpiana in a more remote degree 
with the Dalmatian littoral and the Save basin. From this hill, known as the hill 
of Zlokuéani, both avenues could be watched with even greater facility than from 
Skopia itself. The site was therefore admirably adapted for a watch station and 
bulwark against the wild Illyrian regions to the North and West. 

Immediately beneath this hill, at the confluence of the Lepenica and Vardar, 
lies the village of Zlokuéani, where I had the satisfaction of first coming upon 
remains which fix beyond reasonable doubt the original site of the ancient Scupi. 
The abundance of Roman fragments about this village was truly astonishing. To 
the North of the modern road the foundations of a considerable public building, 
perhaps a temple, were clearly visible, including several of the bases of a double 
row of columns. A little to the East of this was a corner portion apparently of a 
city gate. In the immediate vicinity were to be seen broken shafts of columns, 
pedestals, a piece of a stone pavement, and innumerable other blocks, and the tiles 
and pottery that strewed the neighbouring fields bore still more unmistakeable 
witness to the existence of an ancient city. That so much of the Roman founda- 
tions should have been visible was due to some recent excavations of the surface 
soil conducted by an engineer in the Turkish service with the object of procuring 
building material for a new bridge over the Lepenica hard by. The number of 
inscriptions thus unearthed about this spot was, by all accounts, very considerable; 
they were however, without exception, walled up into the foundations of the 
bridge, and are probably lost for ever to archeology. More than this, the chief 
Turkish proprietor of the village, who has a fanatical detestation of inscriptions, 
had given orders to the peasants to throw all “ written stones” such as they are con- 
tinually finding in their fields, into the river, “all such being works of the Devil 
and the cursed Giaour.’’ In the bed of the river several large Roman sarcophagi, 
uninscribed as far as I could observe, lay about pell mell, but they owed their 
present position to the gradual excavation of the river-bank by the stream. 
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The smaller remains extended from the village to the hill above already 
described, which is locally known as the Zlokuéan Kalesi. On the Western flank 
of this was a Bulgarian Cemetery, and here again were many fragments of Roman 
monuments, amongst them of some fluted columns. Above this the whole hill-side 
was covered with débris of Roman tiles and stone-work, while at one point there 
rose a fragment of an old wall of conglomerate masonry. Above this again a well 
defined ridge, concealing apparently the course of a wall of cireumvallation and 
covered with stones and tiles, ran round the whole hill-top, while within it rose 
another similar stone and tile-covered bank. The summit of what was evidently 
the Akropolis of the original Skupi, perhaps representing the original [llyrian 
hill-stronghold, is of small area, but the position is most commanding, and, save for 
the fact that the Vardar actually washes the foot of the akropolis-hill of the later 
Skopia, is, from a military point of view, superior to the latter. This akropolis- 
hill is connected by a narrow neck with another portion of the same range, the 
upper surface of which is as thickly strewn with the remains of the Roman city 
as the more fortified part. While examining this | found a Roman sepulechral 
monument of perhaps third-century date, erected by her husband to a certain 
Claudia Ingenua (fig. 72), and near this lay a tile containing an interesting 
fragment of another inscription (fig. 88), dating from the Christian period of 


Roman Scupi. 
A crossway leads through the fields—here everywhere strewn with tiles and 


pottery—from Zlokuéani to the neighbouring village of Bardovce, before reaching 
which it passes a low hill which must have been an important quarter of the ancient 
Scupi. Along the side of this some recent excavations, made in order to obtain 
material for building purposes, had revealed a variety of ancient blocks, and 
amongst them some huge fragments of a cornice and a base evidently belonging 
to an important building. In the neighbourhood of this were two Roman tombs, 
which I excavated. The first proved to be a large cist, consisting of six ponde- 


rous slabs, and lined with square tiles in two parallel rows; it contained nothing 
but a few bones, and must have been rifled in ancient times. The second, 
general 


equally unproductive so far as relics were concerned, was of the same 
construction, but made up of the remains of earlier monuments, as was proved 
by the fact that it contained within it an inscribed slab with a dedication 
of a local priest of Augustus to the “Gods and Goddesses” (fig. 56). This 
part of the Roman site forms as useful a quarry to the present inhabitants as 
that near Zlokuéani, and many monuments have been quite recently dis- 
interred to be broken up or lost in modern buildings. Two sepulchral slabs, 
however, from the spot had been preserved in the neighbouring Konak of Hakif 
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Méchmed Pasha at Bardovce, where I was permitted to see them in the inner 
court of this fine Turkish country house. Both of them apparently owed their 
preservation to the fact that they contained reliefs, in the one case of a husband, 
wife, and child (fig. 75), in the other of a Miles Frumentarius of the Seventh 
Legion (fig. 60). 

The sources of Méchmed Pasha’s fortune are interesting in the light which 
they throw on the local industry of the ancient inhabitants of Scupi. These 
[ learnt to be an old iron mine near Kisela Voda, a chalybeate spring which rises 
on the Southern flank of the range dominating the right bank of the Lepenica, 
and, in the same neighbourhood, a quarry of excellent white marble. This 
marble is in high repute throughout the central part of the Balkan Peninsula, 
and is largely used for tombstones, both Mahometan and Christian. Quantities of 
it are exported to a considerable distance and as far away as Nish (the ancient 
Naissus), in Serbia, [ saw marble monuments, the material of which had been 
ordered from the Pasha’s quarries near the ancient site of Seupi. Once more we 
find the site of a Dardanian city connecting itself with ancient mines and quarries. 

The virtues of the mineral spring of Kisela Voda" were probably not unknown 
to the Roman citizens of Scupi. The spring itself spurts up with fountain-like 
force in the centre of a ruinous octagonal basin. The hill to the East of it seems 
to have been formerly the scene of a similar fountain, as it was covered with iron- 
stained fragments and a white deposit in all respects resembling the deposit 
formed by the existing source. On the rocks at the top here were observable arti- 
ficia’ grooves and channels, evidently belonging to an ancient bath, but broken up 
and tossed about in chaotic disorder by some vast natural convulsion. Lower 
down, near the village of Vuéidol were traces of another mineral source,—a 
curious line of undermined rocks, the cavities of which were filled with the same 
chalybeate deposit. On examining their upper surface I found an impluviwn of 
angular form and sockets for small columns cut out of the rock, showing that 
here, too, must have existed an ancient building.; but in this case, as the former, 
the natural floor of rock had been ploughed up by cataclsymic agencies. In the 
wooded glen above, a little below the village of Kuékova, had been recently found 
a small image, a sight of which I obtained with difficulty from the Bulgar 
peasants. It proved to be a rude Roman bas-relief of Hercules clad in the 
Nemean lion’s-skin; and I[ have since heard that a “ written stone” has been 
discovered, together with an ancient fountain, near the same village. Somewhat 
further, in a gorge opening on to Lepenica valley, is the Albanian village of 

* Literally “ Bitter Water,” a common name for mineral sources throughout the South-Slavonic 


countries. The temperature was 75° Fahr. 
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Nekistan, where, amongst the ruins of a medieval church, lay a large fragment of 
a Roman tombstone (fig. 53) referring to the Cofonia of Seupi. 

The traces of the ancient buildings near the mineral springs, destroyed by some 
great natural catastrophe, afford a highly interesting commentary on the passage 
of the sixth century [llyrian chronicler Comes Marcellinus, who records the 
overthrow of Seupi itself, and other cities of Dardania by a terrific earthquake in 
the year 518. The writer describes the catastrophe with the vividness of an eye- 
witness. “ In the province of Dardania,” he writes, “twenty-four Castella were 
ruined in a single moment by repeated shocks of earthquake. Two of these were 
overwhelmed, with all their habitations; four with half their buildings and inhabi- 
tants; eleven were overthrown with a loss of a third of their citizens and houses ; 
seven more lost a quarter of their houses and population and were left deserted 
through fear of the neighbourhood of the ruins. Moreover, the Metropolitan City 
of Scupi was ruined to its foundations, though without any destruction of its 
citizens, for they were at the time in the act of fleeing from the enemy. In one 
castle, in the district of Canisa, called Sarnunto, there took place an eruption, and 
the earth vomited forth from its inner cavities a continual burning shower on 
every side, like the blast from a fiery furnace.’”” Many mountains, we are told, 
throughout the province were rent asunder; rocks and forest trees were torn from 
their sockets ; and a yawning chasm “twelve feet in breadth and thirty miles in 
extent ’’ intercepted and entombed many of the fugitive citizens." In the voleanic 


® Comes Marcellinus (Ad. Ann. 518). “In Provincia Dardania assidno terremotu xxiv. Castella 
uno momento collapsa sunt. Quorum duo suis cum habitatoribus demersa, quatuor dimidia mdifi- 
ciorum suorum hominumque amissa parte destructa, undecim tertia domorum totidemque populi 
clade dejecta, septem quarta tectorum suorum tantaque plebis parte depressa, vicina vero (al. 
“ vicinarum ”) metu ruinarum despecta sunt. Scupus namque Metropolis, licet sine civium suorum 
hostem fugientium clade, funditus tamen corruit. Uno in Castello, regionis Canisw, quod Sarnunto 
dicitur, ruptis tune terra venis et ad instar torride fornacis exe@stuans diutinum altrinsecus 
ferventemque imbrem evomuit. Plurime totius Provinci# montes hoe terrmemotu scissi sunt, saxa 
que suis evulsa compagibus, devolutaque arborum (? devoluteque arbores) crepido per xxx. passuum 
millia patens et in xii. pedum latitudinem dehiscens profundum aliquantis voraginem civibus 
castellorum saxorumque ruinas vel adhuc hostiam incursiones fugientibus jussa * paravit.” The 
last paragraph is evidently corrupt, but the general sense is clear. Crepido here = fisswra (Cf. 
Du Cange, s. v.). With this Dardanian “ Sarnunto” I will venture to connect the Sarnoates, referred 
to on the Illyrian coins reading ZAPNOATON, and the Yapyore of Stephanus of Byzantium and 
Polywnus. I will even go further and suggest the emendation of the unknown (Bapyoig) “ Bapvoivra P 
of Strabo (7, 7, 4), mentioned as lying on or near the Egnatian Way between Lychnidus (Ochrida) and 
Heraclea Lyncestis, into Zapyoivra, and its identification in turn with the Zapvoig of the coins, and the 
“ Sarnunto” of Marcellinus. This attribution would bring down a corner of sixth century Dardania 
to the neighbourhood of Monastir, but it is not at least inconsistent with Proeopius’ description of 
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rocks that strew the neighbourhood of the Roman thermal station of Banjska, 
above Mitrovica, we may see, perhaps, another landmark of the same catastrophe. 

Outside the actual site of ancient Seupi and its immediate vicinity the most 
abundant traces of Roman settlement are to be found on the slopes and amongst 
the shady glens of the Dardanian Tzernagora, or Karadagh, to the North of the 
plain of Uskip. Fertile, well-watered, and cool in summer, this upland region 
seers to have been a favourite rilleggiatura of the citizens of Scupi, and, as 
numerous mediwval churehes and monasteries attest, the Orthodox of a later 
period found its sites not less adapted for their monastic retreats. Several small 
tributaries of the Lepenica and Vardar here take their rise, and from one of these 
sources the town of Skopia has from time immemorial derived its water supply 
by an Aqueduct of Byzantine construction, to which we shall have occasion to 
return, [t is noteworthy, that in this district vine culture 1s carried to greater 
perfection than elsewhere among the South Dardanian peasantry, and the wine of 
Kuceviste, especially, enjoys a deserved reputation in Skopia. This village, lying 
on a neck of land between two streams, has a fine Serbo-Byzantine church, 
founded, according to local tradition, by one of the Nemanjas, where, behind the door 
of the Proavlion, | found the most interesting existing record of the municipal 
vovernment of Roman Scupi (tig. 54, see p. 114). Inthe churchyard, amongst the 
other slabs lay a Roman sepulchral monument (fig. 51) to a Veteran of the 
7th Legion, remarkable for the artistic finish of its execution. This monument 
had been removed, not many years since, to its present position from a field about 
half an hour's walk below the village, which was by all accounts a Roman cemetery. 
[ learned that the whole ground, at a depth of two or three feet below the present 
surface, was occupied by ancient graves, and that many slabs had at different 
times come to light presenting inscriptions. On visiting the spot I found. it, 
infortunately, covered with growing vines, and was thus prevented from making 
excavations; L saw, however, a place from which large blocks had been recently 
taken. to be used in the restoration of the neighbouring church of St. Athanasius. 
Atoa farm-house at the village of Mirkovee, a little lower down, were two large 


fragments of another Legionary tomb (tig. 61), and a portion of a third inserip- 


bove Dyrrhachium. The town and region of Monastir itself 


incient Heraclea Lyncestis) was known in Byzantine times as Pelagonia, 


nid haa | e to think, a clue to the whereabouts of the Pecacia of a series of [lyrian 
hia t t ‘ Sure mpanion pieces to those reading SAPNOATQN. On the other hand, the 
ye kmanship and Zaevnthian affinities of the kindred Damastian coins would lead us to seek 


the site of Darnsast n nearer the Bypir te littoral See p. 38. 
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tion, besides a part of a monument displaying a cross, and perhaps of Byzantine 
date. In the neighbouring village of Brazda I observed another Roman sepulehral 
slab (fig. 22), also belonging toa Veteran of the 7th Legion, built into a fountain, 
This, however, according to an old inhabitant of the place, had been removed 
from a spot called Danéov Bres on the plain below, and not far distant from 
Bardovee. The transfer from that place was no doubt facilitated by a curiously 
straight piece of road across the plain, which had all the appearance of having 
been of Roman origin, At Danéoyv Bres itself | could only find fragments of 
stone in a clump of brushwood; but several monuments have been, at different 
times, unearthed there. 

In a leafy gorge above Kuéeviste is the Monastery of the Archangels, with a 
fine old Serbian church, said to have been built by the Emperor Dusan. Crossing 
the watershed to the West, and passing a source with the time-honoured name of 
Banja, to which attention has been already called, the traveller reaches the rich 
valley of the Banjanska Rjeka, and the Minster Church of St. Nikita, another 
well-preserved old Serbian monument, rising on a vine-clad height above the 
village of Banjami. Near this, again, is a ruined chureh of the Theotokos, or 
Bogorodica, where was another fine Legionary slab (fig. 62); and in the threshold 
and before the door of a small church* hard by, two smaller Roman sepulchral 
monuments (figs. 78, 85). Further up the same gorge, in the very heart of the 
Karadagh, is the orthodox Monastery of St. [lija. The church here is very small, 
but is built into a cavern, which points, perhaps, to a local cult of greater than 
Christian antiquity. In all likelihood, here, as in the case of St. hija above 
Plevlje, the mantle of the Thunder-God Perun has fallen on to the shoulders of the 
Slavonic St. Elias. Nor, considering the continuity of religious tradition in these 
remote regions, to which I shall again have occasion to return, is it by any means 
improbable that this sacred cave of the Karadagh may have been devoted to a 
Thunderer of still earlier date. In the court-yard of the Monastery below | 
observed a Roman altar; but, unfortunately, the inscription, if it ever had any, wa 
hopelessly defaced. 

A mountain-path leads from the gorge of Banjani past the village of Cucera, 
where, in the bone-house of the church, | saw another Roman sepulehral inserip- 
tion (fig. 76), and thence over the watershed into the valley of the Lepenica at the 
Southern end of the Kaéanik Pass. At this point a peninsular peak overhangs the 


left bank of the stream. On the col connecting this promontory w ith the main rane 


Crornjansl 
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of the Karadagh, and reaching thence to the summit of the peak, were very extensive 
remains. The ruins were of the most thorough-going kind. Nothing beyond the 
foundation of walls, and heaps of stones and tiles, is at present to be seen, but 
these cover a considerable area, including the whole hill-top, as well as the con- 
necting neck of land. They show that a peak stronghold and surrounding walled 
town must in former times have existed here. There is at present no human 
habitation in the immediate neighbourhood, but the inhabitants of Banjani call 
the place * Davina,” and have a tradition that it belonged to a lady of that name, 
who was slain by the Turks when they conquered the country. They also call it 
Stari Bazar, or the “ Old Market,” and the remains of the peak castle are known, 
like so many other Old Slavonic “ grads” hereabouts, as Markova Kula, the 
“tower,” that is, of King’s Son Marko. Amongst the remains | discovered a few 
fragments of Roman sarcophagi, and an ornament of apparently Serbo-Byzantine 
style, from which, as well as from the local tradition, we may conclude that the 
ruins are those of a medizval Serbian town and stronghold, which formerly guarded 
the Southern end of the pass, as Kaéanik the Northern. The chief object of my 
search was a Roman stone, of the existence of which near these ruins I had been 
assured by more than one peasant. After more than one fruitless visit to the spot, 
I was at last successful in finding it in pieces amongst the brushwood on the southern 
steep of the hill. It proved to be a monument erected by the local Republic to the 
Emperor Gallienus, the most interesting historic relic of Roman Seupi (fig. 55). 
mast wards of Kuceyiste, a path leads over another mountain spur to the village 
of Ljubanze, inhabited by a Bulgar population. On the way here I found a 
* Crkviste”? or ruined site of a church, on which were one or two Roman 
fragments. A little to the West of the village was another similar ruin to a 
great extent composed of Roman blocks and monuments. Amongst these, firmly 
bedded for the most part in the walls and foundations were shafts, capitals, 
and bases of columns, an altar, part of which however had been defaced, and 
five slabs containing inscriptions, four of them sepulchral (figs. 69, 70, 84, 87), 
but one containing a dedication to an apparently local God (fig. 58). A little 
lower down the stream on which Ljubanze lies is the village of Radusan, where a 
large sepulchral slab had been recently found by an Albanian whilst working in 
his garden; it was divided into two compartments, but on one alone was the 
inscription legible (fig. 77). Above this village again, on a peninsular height, 
commanding far and wide the plain of Skopia, is the noble church of Ljubiten, 
roofless, alas! and doomed to inevitable decay, but still preserving when I saw it 
some of the most remarkable illustrations of the most remarkable period of old 
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Serbian history. No traveller has described, and, as far as | am aware, no traveller 
has hitherto visited this highly interesting shrine, which has long since fallen into 
the alien and infidel hands of Albanian Mahometans; and, although the present 
communication relates rather to the remains of an earlier period, a cursory descrip- 
tion may not be out of place. The ground plan of the body of the church is square, 
terminating externally in a five-sided apse. he cupola, at present in a ruinous 
state, was supported by four massive columns. Of the capitals one has disappeared 
entirely, two, perhaps of later date, are merely painted with a chevron ornament, 
the fourth has its four corners carved into the shape of a scallop, an eagle, a 
foliated coil, and a ram’s head, and it may be remarked that all these ornaments 
recur in the capitals of the Comnenian Minster church at Matejéi, on the other side 
of the Karadagh. The walls are of stone alternating with tiles, and over the 
Western doorway is a Serbian inscription in Cyrillian characters recording the 
erection of the church to the honour of St. Nicholas in the year 1337, and under 
the rule of King Stephen Dusan. But the chief glory of the chureh are the 
frescoes within, which were evidently completed after the date when the Serbian 
monarch assumed the insignia of Empire. On the North wall of the church Czar 
Dusan himself is to be seen depicted with the Imperial crown upon his head, and 
the Imperial mantle on. his shoulders, holding a three-limbed cross. At his side, 
crowned like himself, stand his Empress Helena and his young son Uros, while on 
either side of the chief entrance rise the Emperor’s angelic and saintly protectors ; 
on the right the “ Archistratégi’? Michael and Gabriel, and on the left Saints 
Cosmas and Damian. Both the Czar and his Consort appear as they are repre- 
sented on their contemporary coinage. No record of this crowning achievement of 
Dusan’s ambition could be better placed than in this church, overlooking afar the 
domes and towers of his residential City of Skopia, where he first assumed the 
crown and title of Emperor of the Greeks and Serbs, and of “all Romania.” A 
less questionable monument of Roman rule is to be seen at the Kast end of the 
church, where lay a sepulchral slab with a finely wrought cornice, but the inserip- 
tion on which was wholly obliterated. It appeared to have formed part of the altar. 

The remains hitherto deseribed le amongst the Southern and Western offshoots 
of the Dardanian Karadagh, which bounds the plain of Skopia to the North-Kast. 
To the West of the site of Seupi, and on the further side of the the Vardar, rises 
the elongated limestone-mass of KarsSjak, which is detached from the outlying 
ranges of the Shar to the North by the stupendous cleft of the Treska. Mount 
Karsjak itself forms the watershed between the Skopia expanse and the basin of 
the Markova Rijeka, the Roman remains of which I shall treat separately as 
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possibly to be referred to another Municipium. The monuments however of Roman 
date existing on the Eastern slopes of Karsjak come fairly within the antiquarian 
domains of Seupi itself, and the same may be said of the rugged promontory of 
the Shar that separates the confluent waters of the Treska and Vardar. 

Ata village at the south-eastern foot of Karsjak, which, like the old bath already 
deseribed, is called Kiselavoda from a slightly bitter spring there, had apparently 
been a Roman cemetery; I saw one large uninseribed sarcophagus in s/fv, and, 
according to the Bulgar inhabitants, many others had been dug up at the came 
Hearing of an inscription graven On a rock on the very summit of the 


prot. 
On a head- 


mountain, | started from Skopia with local guides, to investigate it. 
land, about an hour above Skopia, | observed the ruins of an ancient castle, termi- 
nating in a polygonal tower, and with chambers excavated in the ground, from 
which it derives its name, Markova Magazija—* Marko’s storehouse.” It certainly 


dates from old Serbian time. About an hour from the summit I came upon an 


ancient road, which follows with much evenness the eastern contour of the moun- 
tain; aceording to the local account it leads in one direction to Prilip and Ochrida, 


and in the other over the Shar to Prisren. That it was useful in the days of the 


old Serbian dominion as a means of communication with the numerous monasteries 
scattered about this Alpine region there can be no doubt; it is always possible 
however that, in part at least, it represents a Roman line of communication 
between Seupi and Heraclea or Lychnidus. It seems to me not improbable that 
this road answers to that described by the Arabian geographer, Edrisi,* as leading 
from Skopia,” through a place called Bolghoura, or Bolghar, to Ochrida, and thence 


through “ Teberle Debra) to Durazzo. Near the gorge of the Treska I 


observed on another oceasion a branch or continuation of this running Westward 
along the Northernmost terrace of Karsjak, which, from its linear directness, 


appeared to me to be of Roman origin. An hour above this ancient road we 


reached the summit of the mountain, only to find that the inseription had been 
recently destroyed by some fanatic. The panorama, however, was magnificent ; 
tu Kast and North Skopia, its plain and intersecting rivers ; to South and West 
 Edrisi, traduite d’Arabe en Francais par P. Amédee Jaubert, t. il. p. 289, 290. 

‘a considerable town surrounded by many vineyards and 


Kratova (Kortos), where two lines 
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» Kdrisi describes Skopia itself as 
cultivated fields’ From Skopia onwards he mentions a route to 
of communication branched, one to Nish, the other to Seres, Drama, and Christopolis 
On p. 280° Bolghoura * is mentioned 


The rr san Appare nt discrepancy in Edrisi’s account 
four days from Scopia: on p 


as “a pretty town on the top of a high mountain,’ 20) * Boulghar ” is 


mentioned as one day distant from Skopia 
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the broad undulating glen drained by the Markova Rjeka and its tributaries ; 
while the snowy line of the Shardagh fringed the North-Western horizon. 

From the rocky knoll that forms the highest summit of Karsjak we descended 
to the North-East through woods of Spanish chestnut (locally known as Austen): 
a near approach to Castanea) to some remarkable ruins. The first we visited was 
known as Timpanica, and proved to be the remains of a very substantial stone 
building; the walls were strongly cemented of roughly-shaped stones, and nny 
have belonged to a Roman Castella, but their ground-plan could no longer be 
restored with any certainty. About a quarter of an hour below this was a much 
l, about six feet broad, of uncemented 


more extensive ruin. On one side a wa 
blocks of the local micaceous rock descended along the side of it ravine ; and, 
about one hundred yards below, took a turn at right-angles and ran along the 
face of the slope till it ended in what had been, apparently, a tower. Beyond this 
point the traces were obscure. The massiveness of the wall points to early times 
for its construction; but the rudeness of the blocks and the absence of mortar 


forbids us to regard it as Roman; It is not impossible that here, on the North- 


Western declivity of Mount Karsjak we have the remains of an early Dardanian 


stronghold that existed before the Roman Conquest. The natives eall it Sofee, or 


Sofia; there was, however, no trace of a church, nor of any work which could be 


referred to medizval times, 
To the North of this, perehed on a peninsular spur of the same mountain, and 
shaded by magnificent walnut-woods, is the village of Neresi, or Naresi, tenanted 


by an Albanian population. An ice-cool fountain here bursts from the rock, and 


it is difficult not to connect the name of the Villave with the primitive word for 


water lurking in Nereus, and revived in the modern Greek vEepo, and to recall the 


Illy rian Clan of the Naresi, who, in Pliny’s time, inhabited the upper valley of the 


Narenta, still known as the Neretva.s On the opposite side of the ravine rises a 


‘it is remarkable that in 409 a.p. we find Pope Innocent addressing a letter “ Martian 
Naresitano in which he refers to the tle Nuresienses as having been nominated 
the heretic bishop Bonosus (of Serdica) Farlato, [l/yricum Sacrum, remarks on this, “ Naresitananm 
ecclesiam nuspiam invenies in ecclesiastica geographia,” and would read “ Naissitanam frat the 
parallel form ** Naresienses ind the high improbability of such a corruption of a weil-known 
name like that of Naissus militate against the yyrestion Here at least we have ar Kecloma 
Naresitana or Naresiensia of Byzantine date and thin «a territorial sphere over which a heretic 
bishop of the Metre polis of Dacia Mediterranea 1 have usurped authority, Dardanin, it niuet In 
remembered, was at this time one of the “ Five Das ind, though the Me tropolitan of Se ip) Seen 


to have claimed precede nee over the Me trope ‘ Ca p. 13% ), Bonosus may have 


for a while in turning the table 
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Byzantine church, which proved to be of considerable interest. It forms part of 
asmall Bulgar monastery, but I noticed that it differed from the prevailing Old 
Serbian type of this district in having four turrets at its angles, over and above 
the central cupola. Inside were some curious early Byzantine fragments, notably 
a flat marble plaque, on which birds and animals were carved in coilwork medal- 
lions, of a style which carried one back to the noble tenth-century foundation of 
the Emperor Romanos, at Styri, in Greece. The proaclion had been destroyed 
and rebuilt at a later period, but over the door leading from this into the body of 
the church was a long slab with the following Byzantine inscription, recording 
the erection and embellishment of the Church “ of the great and glorious Martyr 
Panteleémon,” by an “ Alexios Comnénos, son of the imperial-born Theodora, in 


the year 1165, in the 3rd Indiction, Joannikios being Hegimen” : 


ONAOC T Of BHEPAROMAP MANTEH ® HOC EKCYNAPEHHCKYPS ANG 


Fig. 42. 


+ EKAAIEPPHOH O NAOG TOY APIOY KAI ENAOZOY 
MEPTAAOMAPTYPOG HANTEAHMONOG €K CYNAPOMHC 
KYPOY (sir) AACEZIOY | T(OY) KOMNHNOY YIOY THC MOP®YPOPENNHT (IK HC) 
KYPAC (sic) PCOAWPAC MHN(I) CENTEMBPIW IN(AIKTIWNOC) 
eTOYC HLOYMENEYONTOO IWANNIKIOY. 


Theodora Comnena Porphyrogenita was the youngest daughter of the Emperor 
Alexios Comnenos (+1118), and married Constantine Angelos, a noble of Phila- 
delphia, by whom she became the mother of the imperial race of Angelos." Her 
son Alexios, the founder, or possibly restorer, of this church, is not mentioned by 
Ducange in his Familie Byzantine, bat one of her sons, who appears in history as 
Constantine, distinguished himself in Manuel’s campaigns against the Serbians, 
and after the re-capture of Ras,” about the year 1150, was left in command of the 
Byzantine troops in Dalmatia.” The present inscription affords new evidence of 
the important position held at this time by the house of Angelos and Theodora in 


this part of the peninsula. 


* Ducange Famili Auguste Byzantine, p. 178, and 202. (Paris, 1680), 
> Near Nov ipazar. (See p- 
© Kinnamos Hist. Lib. LIL. 
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The wall paintings round the church differed slightly in style from the usual 
old Serbian frescoes of this part, and the scrolls in the Saints’ hands were, so 
far as I observed, in Greek instead of Cyrillian characters. On the massive square 
pier to the right of the ikonostasis (one of the four supporting the cupola) was 
a well-executed fresco of St. Panteleémén. The painting was canopied by a 
remarkable baldacchino, suggestive of Italian parallels, and forming a trefoil arch 
over which peacocks linked in Byzantine knotwork were carved within a palmetto 
border. In the porch was a large Roman gravestone (fig. 63), interesting as 
giving a Thracian name and its Latin alternative. 

From Naresi I descended to the level of the Vardar and made my way along a 
road which follows first its right bank and then the right bank of the Treska to 
the village of Sisova, which lies at the Eastern opening of the TreSka ravine. 
Walled into the little church here were several Roman fragments, including two 
lonic capitals. My exploration of the iron-gates of the Treska above may be 
passed over here* as the interest attaching to the churches of St. Nikola and 
St. Andrea that lie in that almost inaccessible region belongs to the days of the 
Old Serbian kings; nor did | anywhere notice Roman monuments. The trace of an 
ancient road running along the terrace of Mount KarSjak, that breasts this Treska 
ravine has been already noticed; it is probable that the mediwval road which, 
according to tradition, eventually brought this mountain district into connexion 
with the Czarigrad, Prisren, crossed the Treska near the village of Sisova, as there 
are still traces of an ancient bridge. Here, on the left bank of the stream, which 
at present has to be forded, rises the Monastery of Matkovo, with a fine Serbo- 
Byzantine church. Walled into the church was a Roman sepulchral slab (fig. 71), 
a Byzantine relief of birds in interlaced medallions, a column, and many other 
ancient fragments; and from a spot a little below the monastery [ was brought a 


portion of another Roman monument reading— 


The old road-line that skirts the heights above, to the left of the river, would 


have afforded a means of access from the basin in which Scupi anciently stood to 


* It is well, however, to mention that the upper course of the Treska as depicted on the Austrian 
Stabs-karte is entirely erroneous. No tributary rons into it near St. Nikola, and the river itself 
takes a long straight turn to the West above that monastery, instead of running, as represented, 
from the North. On my sketch-map I have corrected the geography of this district so far as my 
explorations enabled me 
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the undulating glens of the Markova Rjeka, separated from the Skopia plain 
by the intervening mass of Mount KarSjak, the antiquities of which, as possibly 
belonging to the Ager of another Roman Municipium, it may be well to present in 
a collective form, This region is of the greatest fertility, and is covered with 
cherry orchards, the fruit of which is the finest in the country; but a still more 
Important feature, as explaining the presence of Roman settlements, is an old gold 
mine on the right bank of the Markova Rjeka, a little below the village of SuSica, 
which, according to my local informant, was still worked by the Turks only a 
dozen years back, <A little above Susica is the interesting Monastery, Markov 


Manastir, where the tomb of the legendary hero of Serbian Epic is still to be seen, 
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together with other old Slavonie frescoes and inseript ions of great importance for 
the mediwval history of these countries. Here I observed, walled into the church, 
a monument to a Veteran of the Seventh, Claudian, Legion* (fig. 43). On the 
Western slope of Mount Karsjak, in the village of Dolnji Sulna, the fountain was 
adorned with a sepulchral slab containing the Llyrian name-form “ Gatties,” the 
son of Alexander (fig. 44). 


ALEXANDER VIXIT ANNIS VIIII GATTIES ALEXANDRI FILIO PIENTISSIMO POSVIT, 


In the upper church of the same village were two akroteria of Roman tombs, 
portion of a cornice or pedestal, and other fragments, Near this, at Govarljevo, 


were several more ancient fragments, including an altar with a defaced inscription, 


VIXITAN: 
CAPITO: 


Fig. 46 


bd Incomple te ly viven by lhardt, loe. cit” 
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and at Barova opposite, were three Roman inscriptions. Two of these of sepul- 
chral character (figs. 45 and 46) were walled into the precincts of the church. 
One of them (fig. 46), apparently referred to a Vereranus Lecionis VII. Claudiz 
Pie Felicis, who was also Decurio of a Colony,* in all probability of Scupi. The 
third inscription in a neighbouring cottage wall, though in an imperfect condition, 
is of considerable interest. It is part of an altar to Fortuna, apparently erected 
by a local Res Publica, but whether the name on the penultimate line refers to the 
city, or is an indigenous epitaph of Fortuna, it is not easy to determine— 


FORTVNAE 
SACKVM 
BETVAN...? 


nes Publica Faciendum Curarit. 


In this valley and on the heights of Mount KarSjak above, as in other places in 
the Skopia district were patches of the wild pear-tree—the Albanian Darda—with 
which Von Hahn connects the ancient name of Dardania.® 


® It must be observed, however, that the stone appears to read prc . ¢ and not DEC . C. 

> In the accusative form Darde-ne. Von Hahn Albanesische Studien, p. 236, compares the ancient 
derivation of the kindred Mysian race from a tree called in their language Mveig = the Old Greek 
‘ofim, and instances Hesiod’s account of Zeus creating the third or brazen race of men from ash 


trees (« ) 
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Having briefly surveyed the Roman remains of the Markova Rijeka and the 
ranges that skirt the Vardar basin on either side of the site of Scupi, | may turn 
to those existing in the modern town of Skopia and its immediate neighbourhood. 
It will be convenient to confine our present attention to the earlier relies to be seen 
in Skopia, and to defer the description of those of Byzantine dates till we come to 
treat of the later foundation of Justinian. It is noteworthy that none of the 
Roman monuments in the town itself have any claim to be considered in situ. 
The fine stone bridge which here spans the Vardar has, as already observed, no 
title to be considered Roman, and belongs to the category described in the 
preceding paper, of great bridges built by Italian and Dalmatian architects for 
Turkish governors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of which the old 
bridges over the Drina at Gorazda and Visegrad are conspicuous examples. 
Neither in the bridge itself, nor in the walls of the Akropolis that rises above it on 
the left bank of the Vardar, is there any trace of Roman construction. In the 
outer wall of the Akropolis there are however one or two fragments of inscriptions 
(figs. 81 and 82) that have been walled in at a later period. According to Hahn 
another existed near the entrance gate, but at present all traces of it have dis- 
appeared. In the lower town the Roman remains are mostly seattered about the 
Kasternmost quarter, and in the old Hamam “ of the Two Sisters”’ I saw several 
slabs presenting more or less fragmentary inscriptions (figs. 73, 74, 79). In the 
pavement of a neighbouring street was a large part of another containing the con- 
cluding lines of an elegiac epitaph to a local Nestor (fig. 68). In the wall of a 
ruined Mosque was also a sepulchral tablet (fig. 80), and the troughs of the drink- 
ing fountains in this part of Skopia are to a great extent made of Roman sar- 
cophagi. A little below the Musta Pasha Dzamia I observed an altar to Silvanus, 
while another altar with a Greek inscription and apparently dedicated to Zeus had 
recently been found by a Turkish Sheik in lis garden in the Balaban Mahala, 
where he courteously invited me to inspect it (fig. 57). 

A point to be noted about the distribution of the Roman remains in Skopia 
itself is, that they approximately indicate the course of what was undoubtedly, in 
Roman times, the main line of communication between Scupi and the Macedonian 
towns to the South. The present direct route to Velese and the Lower Vardar 
runs nearer that river, but the older way takes an Eastward turn, along a low 
line of hills, in order to avoid the swamps of this part of the Vardar level. This 
older way, as the remains along it show, represents the course of the Roman road. 
At Skopia itself are two fragments of Roman milestones. No. 1 is embedded in 
a narrow lane near the clock-tower; No. 2, which is in a still more mutilated 
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condition, supports a wooden column of the verandah in front of a Turkish 
house, near the Orthodox school. 

IM. CABSARI... 

DIVI TRAIANT PARH 

DIVE NERVAE NEPOTI 

TRAIAN HADRIANO 

AVG. P.M. TRIB. POTEST 


poutified MAXIMO... 
Tribunicia POTESTATE. 


The first of these milestones belongs to Hadrian’s time." 

The remains jn the Southern part of the plain of Skopia, to the left of the Vardar, 
may be all conveniently considered in their relation to the Roman Way the course of 
which is marked by their occurrence. About a mile out of Skopia, to the South-East, 
the old road, which [ venture to identify with the Roman Way, passes near a melon 
varden, in which I saw a Roman sepulchral inscription (fig. 83). To the East 
again of this lies the village of Hassanbeg, where, in making the new road to 
Kumanoyo, the workmen had recently come upon a large “ written stone.”’ The 
stone proved to be a heavy block, submerged in a deep trench by mud and water 


from recent heavy rains. It was only, after an hour’s struggle, and with the 
aid of eight peasants, that the stone was raised to such a position that, standing 
lp tomy waist in liquid mud and water, | was able to copy it. It proved to be 
of great interest, as referring to an Augustal “of the Colony of Seupi”’ (fig. 50). 
To the South-East of this is the village of Belombeg, with a Mahometan and 
medieval cemetery, Where, according to the local tradition of the Bulgar peasants, 
had once been a Monastery dedicated to St. Peter. By the cistern here was the 
lid of a huge Roman sarcophagus, overturned and used as a trough for cattle, on 
the underside of which was a sepulchral inscription in well-cut letters (fig. 86).” 


“It was undoubtedly from this stone that Edward Brown derived his inscription sHIAnc, See 
p. 83. No.l has been given by Dr. Kenner in a but slightly variant form on Herr Lippich’s 
authority. See Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Akad. vy. 80, p. 274; Eph. Ep. vol. iv. p. 82. 

» This block was so heavy that it took six men to lever it sufficiently for me to read the 


inseription The Hassanbeg stone has since been removed to the Konak at Skopia. 
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Beyond Belombeg the road, which is here a broad grassy track, forks into two 
branches,—each in all probability representing a Roman road-line,—that to the left 
leading to Istib, the ancient Astabus, that to the right being the main line of 
communication with Stobi and Thessalonica. Following the latter—still a grassy 
track—for about twenty minutes in the direction of the village of Ibrahimovee, | 
came upon the most satisfactory evidence of its Roman origin. On a grassy slope 
above the road lay the massive base of a Roman milestone, but the upper part 
of the column, containing the inscription, had unfortunately been broken off. Near 
this lay a large Roman slab with a cornice, and several other ancient blocks. 
There is at present no human habitation in the immediate neighbourhood of these 
remains, but I found that the spot was known to the peasants as “ Rusalinsko,” 
a name which seems to me to be of the highest interest. The Roman Rosalia, 
the spring-feast of the departed, as opposed to the Brumalia, or winter-feast, 
answering, as it did, to a widespread vernal celebration, not by any means confined 
to Aryan peoples, took a firm hold on the provincials, notably in the old Thracian 
part of the Empire, where in the gardens of Midas bloomed, it was said, the hun- 
dred-petalled rose. The practice of strewing the graves with flowers, though at 
first stoutly opposed by the Christian Church, had finally to be acgepted by them, 
and in the Eastern Empire at least the pagan spring-feast of the Manes appears to 
have long retained its ancient name. Whether Slavonic tribes early acquired the 
name from actual contact with the Empire in Dacia, or whether they absorbed it, 
in the process of assimilating East Roman populations after their occupation of 
the Peninsula, it is certain that the Roman name for the feast—and that, orign- 
nally, at least, in no derived Christian sense—has spread, not only to the Hlyrian 
Slavs, but beyond the limits of the Roman Empire to the Russians, and even 
the Lithuanians. The Russian Nestor (sub anno 1087) mentions the Rusalije 
amongst unholy merrymakings ; and ‘ Rusalka,” a derivative of this, has come to 
mean a Russian fairy. In the twelfth century, the Byzantine, Theodore Balsamon, 
in his Commentary on the 62nd Canon of the sixth Council of Trullo, which took 

* Some interesting remarks on the Slavonic Musalje, Rusalije, &e., and their connexion with the 
Roman Rusalia will be found in Miklosich, Die Nusalien (Sitzungsberichte der k. Akad, d. Wissensch 
vol. xlvi. p. 386 seqq.), and W. Tomaschek, Ober Brumalia und Rosalia (Sitzungsberichte, ec. vol. 
p. 351 seqq.). For the Roman Rosalia, see especially F. M. Avellino, Oposcoli (t. iii. p. 247 seqq.) 
Amongst the Lithuanians there is a June feast called Itasos Svente, which Miklosich shows to be the 
same celebration and derived from Mosas. Several inscriptions recording the celebration of the 
Rosalia on old Thracian soil have been discovered by Heuzey (Le Panthéon des rochers de Philippes, in 
Mission de Macédoine, p. 152 seqqg.). The Roman Hoxalia, at least in later times, seem to have been 


specially associated with the cult of Flora (Cf. Ovid, Fasti, lib. v.) 
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place in the seventh century, explains the ungodly assemblies there condemned 
asthe  Rusalia,” still celebrated, he tells us, in out-of-the-way districts. 
Amongst the Bulgars, who to a not inconsiderable extent represent a Slavonized 
Rouman population, this name for the old Parentalia, the spring-feast of departed 
spirits, has transferred itself to the Christian feast of the Holy Spirit, without, 
however, losing some of its heathen associations. The Bulgarian writer Zachariev 
mentions a spot near some ancient ruins, in the Tatar Bazardzik district, whither 
at the time of the “ Rusalje” the sick are brought to be cured by laying them on 
a bed of rose-like flowers, sacred to the Elves, or ‘ Samodivas.”* It is probable 
enough that this or similar practices have attached the name to the ruin-field 
of “ Rusalinsko.” As to the actual practice of crowning tombs with roses and 
other flowers at the season of the Rusalje, it prevails throughout all this region, 
and in village after village I found the gravestones decorated with bunches of 
sweet-smelling herbs and flowers, amongst which roses were conspicuous. 

Beyond ‘ Rusalinsko,”’ approaching the village of [brahimovee, the terrace of 
the Roman road was clearly traceable, running along a low slope which overlooks 
an old bed of the Vardar, filled in places with dead water. This ancient bed of 
the river, and the swamps in which its course is ultimately lost, amply account 
for the easterly curve taken by the old Thessalonican highway at this point. The 
modern road runs straight from Ibrahimovee to Uskiip, but in rainy seasons it is 
often impassable, and travellers have to make their way by the older track. 
Ibrahimovee itself is a small Bulgarian village, but it contains a monument of 
antiquity, interesting in itself, and of greater interest in its connexion with a 
local cult which has at least all the superficial appearance of being a direct 
inheritance from Roman times. Lying on its back on the village green was a 
large block, which proved on examination to be a Roman altar, erected to Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus, by an Adile of a Colonia, of which we learn no more than 
that its name began with co..., who was also Duumvir of the Colony of Scupi. 

To my astonishment, I learnt that this monument of Roman municipal piety 
towards the * cloud-compeller” is still the object of an extraordinary local cult. 
I was informed by one of the inhabitants that in time of drought the whole of the 
villagers, both Christian and Mahometan, with a local Bey at their head, go 
together to the stone, and, having restored it to its upright position, pour 
libations of wine over the top, praying the while for rain. The language of the 
Villagers is at present a Slavonic dialect, and the name of Jove was as unknown 


4 See Jirecek, Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 96, 
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to them as the inscription on the stone was unintelligible. Nevertheless, it was 


difficult not to believe that in this remote Illyrian nook some local tradition of the 
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cult of Jupiter Pluvius had survived all historic changes. The ceremonial pro- 
cedure essentially differs from the time-honoured Slavonic method of procuring 
In Serbia, where the practice chiefly flourishes, a girl known as a Dodola, 


rain. 
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after being first stripped almost to a state of nature, and then dressed up with 
garlands and green branches, is led from house to house, singing what is called 
a Dodola song, in return for which she is well soused with water by the inmates.* 
Among the Bulgars the Dodola reappears as the “ Preperuga;” and the preva- 
lence of this practice among the old Slovene settlers in the Balkan lands is shown 
by its transmission from them to the Romaic Greeks” and the Wallachians. But 
libations, and libations of wine, poured on an altar, and that an altar of Jupiter, 
Introduce us to an altogether different cult. The solemn assembly of the villagers 
led by the local Bey, or Mahometan landowner, irresistibly reminds us of the 
Roman rain-procession, as described by Petronius, when the women, “ clad in 
-toles, made their way barefoot —chaste of mind with dishevelled hair—to 
the sacred hill, and won rain from Jupiter by their prayers, so that then or never 
it rained bucketsfull, and all laughed to find themselves as wet as rats.” Petro- 
nis speaks of the disuse of this practice at Rome itself as a sympton of the 
irreligious spirit of the Age, but it was precisely one of those homely rites that 
would most naturally survive in country places. The Emperor Antoninus, in his 
Meditations, cites the Athenian prayer, * Rain, rain, O dear Zeus, on the ploughed 
fields and plains of the Athenians,” as the very model of simple and noble prayer. 
To the payanus it was certainly the most necessary, and in a country where both 
the new year’s feast of the Kalendw and the summer feast of the Rosalia are still 
known by derivatives of their Roman names, the possibility of a survival of the 
Roman rain-procession and of the calling down of rain by votive offerings and 
prayer cannot be absolutely excluded. 

The fact that the present inhabitants of the district are Slavonic-speaking 
eannot weigh against this possibility. In the old) Dalmatian regions I have 
already, more than once, had occasion to insist on the survival of the Romanized 
indigenous population in a Slavonic guise. In Dardania the evidence of this is 
at least as strong, and in the neighbouring Thracian districts the old tribal 
names have in some cases been preserved by populations who would, so far as 


speech is concerned, at present be classed as Bulgarians or Serbs. Thus the 


Cf Vuk Stepanovié, Lexicon, Dedola. A Dodola song is translated by Mr. Ralston in his 
t this Pe ple, 22s The derivation Is obscure. 


Phe modern Greeks have the Dodola in the form of Toprxnpotva which is simply derived from 


the nasalized old Slovene form of Prepernga. The Wallachian name is Papeluga, Compare also 
Prporude and Prpac, alternative male forms of the * Dodola” among the Serbs of Dalmatia (Vuk 
Stefanovic Lexicon s Prpa isa Serbian word for ashes mixed with water. 
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Noropes, who inhabited this very region of the Upper Axios, re-appear as the 
Neropeh or Meropch of the early Serbian laws; the Mijatzi of the Dibra district 
have been compared with their Moesian predecessors; the Pijanci, who still 
inhabit a tract in Northern Macedonia, with the old Pawonians; the Sopr of the 
Sofia basin recall the Thracian Sapzi, and the Timaci of Ptolemy find their con- 
tinuity on the banks of the same river as the Slavonic Timociani. Amongst the 
Albanian tribes the evidence of the absorption of Romanized elements is still more 
striking, nor is this anywhere more evident than amongst those members of the 
Albanian race who inhabit the Dardanian ranges.“ That these North-Kasternmost 
representatives of Skipetaria should have become thus saturated with Latin 
linguistic elements—Rouman rather than Roman in character —shows the lony 
survival in the old Dardanian province of Viach successors of the Latin-speaking 
provincials, a survival amply attested by Old Serbian Chrysobulls like the Dean 
grant of Stephen Dusan. There is evidence that in the early Middle Ages there 
was a Rouman population in the neighbourhood of Skopia.” Nor is the dis- 
appearance of this element from the Upper Vardar basin necessarily to be 
accounted for by wholesale emigration. We are justified in inferring that the 
same phenomenon that we have been enabled to ascertain in the case of parts of 
Southern Dalmatia, of Herzegovina and Montenegro, has repeated itself in’ these 
Dardanian valleys ; and that here, too, a Romance population, after long existing 
side by side with elements Slavonic and Albanian, has finally, and after first 
passing through a bi-lingual stage, adopted the language of one or other of its 
political superiors, though more often, it must be admitted, of the Albanians. Tf 
there is one thing that my present explorations have placed beyond the region of 
controversy, it is that the native Dardanian population of this whole region, 
whether on the plains of the Vardar or in the gorges of the Karadagh and neigh- 
houring ranges, had by the third and fourth centuries of our era become thoroughly 
Romanized. Roman inscriptions, as we have seen, and as T shall yet have to show, 
are scattered throughout the remotest glens of the country, and the proportion on 
them of indigenous names is distinctly less than on the monuments existing on 
the Roman sites in the back parts of Dalmatia Montana, 

The present Slavonic speech of the inhabitants of [brahimovee is, therefore, 
by no means an insuperable bar to the possible survival among them of Roman 
traditions. The rite itself, moreover, is, as we had shown, foreign to the pre- 

* See p. 71. 

® Viachs near Skopia are mentioned under the Bulgarian Czar Constantine (1254-1277). > 


Jireéek. Geachichte der Pulgaren, 


valent Slavonic usage, whether amongst Serbs or Bulgars. The cult of certain 
stones and rocks is, indeed, widely spread amongst the Albanians; * but IT am not 
aware of any rain-compelling ceremony amongst them at all answering to that 
performed over this altar of Jupiter. Equally impossible is it to regard the 
present rite as of Oriental origin, though the Turks and Mahometans generally 
have undoubtedly taken over from the primitive Chaldwan religion the cult of 
innumerable local “ betuli,” besides the Caaba. On the other hand, it is well te 
remember that, apart from the utilization of an altar of Jove for the purpose 
Which may, after all, be the result of extraordinary coincidence), the practice of 
obtaining rain by means of libations poured on a holy stone re-appears in the 
thost remote quarters of the globe. Thus, among the Kol tribes of Bengal the 
women Clink the hill which is supposed to be the Rain-God himself, and place 
offerings of milk on the flat rock at the top, after which the wives of the Pahans, 
with loosened tresses, pray the Mountain God to give seasonable rain." The 
libation on a rock for such a purpose has also Celtic parallels. In the Roman dh 
Ron, the Breton hunters voto the spring of Berenton, till their horns with Water, 
and pour it on the fountain-stone to produce a copious rainfall.’ 

The Con. Cow... of the inseription on the altar is not impossibly connected 
with the site of a considerable Roman settlement that [ discovered on the hills 


about halt-an-hour to the East of [brahimovee. My attention had been originally 


\n extraordinary instance of such a cult at the village of Se lei belonging to the Clement: 


tribe is given in Deéanski Prrenac, Novisad (Neusatz), D852, p- s]. 
Tylor (Primitive Culture, volo iu 260. 2nd ed.). who cites Dalton, Kols in Tr. Ethn. Soc. vol 
nm. 35 
Roman de Ron. ii. 6899. (Bd. Andresen ii. 283) 


‘La fontaine de Berenton 

Sort d'une part lez un perron ; 
Aler soleient ueneor 

A Berenton par yvrant chalor, 
Koa lor cors Veue espuisier 

KE le perron desus moilher, 

Por co soleient pluie aueir ; 

Issi soleit iadis ploueir 

En la forest enuirun 

Mais io ne sai par quel raison.” 


Cf. Grimm. Deutsche Mythologie (4th Ed.) vol. iii. p. 494. At Kulen Vakup in Bosnia I came 


ipon the ve se of this method. There, sacred stones are let down in a net into the spring to 

produce rai If the stones were to drop out of the net a great flood would ensue. See my [//yrian 

Letters, } lov For another Breton paralle! see Crestien de Troies, Li romans dou Chevalier an Lym, 
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attracted to the spot by the sight of two round barrows which crown two opposite 
headlands about 250 feet above the level of the plain. The nearer of these | under- 
took to excavate, Féik Pasha kindly supplying me with workmen for the purpose. 
The greater part of the barrow, which was fourteen feet in height, consisted of a 
concretion of clay and calcareous particles very ditticult to dig into, so that it took 
tifteen men two days and a-half to cut a trench as deep as the base of the mound 
to its centre. The results were disappointing; besides a surface interment, 
probably of the Roman period, consisting of two skeletons, a fragment of iron, 
and a couple of bronze rings, | found nothing, except some horse-bones at a depth 
of twelve feet. The mound would therefore not be of sepulehral origin, and both 
it and its fellow about a mile distant may possibly, as in the case of the mounds to 
be seen at intervals both on the Eynatian Way and the Agger Publicus that 
traversed Central [lyricum, have stood in some relation to a Roman road. 

The excavation of the mound, though otherwise unfruitful, gave me leisure to 
explore the neighbouring country. In the valley, between the two mounds, | 
found the surface of the yround literally strewn 
with Roman tiles and pottery. The natives univer- asi 
sally recognise the fact that an ancient town once 
existed here, and call the site Seliste”’ which 
literally means “the site of a settlement,” the mound 4 


— — 


itself being known by the presumably Rowman name { , 
of Tumba. RCV LCO | 


To the East of the Tumba the remains yj 
extended to the village of Hadzalar, in whieh di- oy 
rection the peasants assured me there had former) VX 10 
been considerable blocks of masonry (since removed Wawa -" | 
to build the Bey’s Konak in two neighbouring AP 
villages), and the remains of a conduit constructed of V7 
tiles. Here also had been lately discovered a bronze Va 
fivurine answering to the description of one that | Ne L¢ 
subsequently saw in the possession of a merchant 1) iM 
at Uskiip. [t represented a very late Roman type of Y\IOR “5 ’ 
Mercury with wings on his heels, and apparently Wa 
yvrowing out of his head. In his left arm he held ROE: | 
an infant Faun with long pointed ears, and in his am 


right hand a broken caduceus. In the Turkish / 
graveyard, outside Hadzalar, observed large 


block which proved to be an altar dedicated to 


> 
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Hercules Conservator, much defaced however, as the annexed illustration will 
show (fig. 49). 

Above Hadzalar opens a glen leading to the village of Tekinoselo, where is a 
Teke or shrine kept by a Dervish, containing a stone pillar which is the object 
of a singular cult. [ will reserve, however, an account of the mysteries at which 
I here assisted for another occasion, as they have not the same classic associations 
as those of [brahimovee. 

From Tbrahimovee the course of the Roman road answers approximately to 
that of the present highway to Kaplan Khan. To the left, the road skirts a long 
sedyy pool known as Jezero or the Lake, more anciently the lake of Jelatno, the 
haunt of innumerable pelicans and wild ducks, and thence crosses a low neck of 
land, where the terrace of the Roman Way is distinetly visible, to the valley of 
the Peinja. On the right bank of the stream, about half-an-hour above, is a spot 
called [lidze or Banja, Where are some hot sulphur baths much frequented by the 
natives. The bath-house is a rude shelter surrounding a square open basin well- 
formed of four gradations of stone steps descending to a flat bottom, and thus 
resembling on a smaller scale the newly-discovered Roman bath at Bath. Above 
this bath-house, on the top of a rocky eminence largely composed of a sulphurous 
deposit, is a smaller square pool cut out of the rock and fed by a channel from a 
square cistern also cut out of the rock, presenting every appearance of Roman 
antiquity. The temperature of the water is here 105° Fahr. Above this again is 
another covered Turkish bath of more tepid water, and near it the remains of an 
ancient quarry with the ends of shafts of columns still (a sifu, showing that they 
were cut out of the rock into their round form before being detached from the 
stone matrix. Below were some modern quarries which had been worked, at the 
time the Macedonian railway was made, by [talian workmen, but which were 
wholly distinet from the ancient cuttings. Along the top of the ridge on which 
the baths and quarry le was the very distinct track of an old road leading in the 
direction of Kaplan, with the wheel marks furrowed into the rock, reminding one 
of a street of Pompeii. There is thus distinct evidence that both the = stone- 
quarries and thermal springs of Banja were known to the Romans, and T have no 
doubt that its site answers to the Bath Station marked on the Tabula Peutingertana 
as the first after Seupi on the Thessalonica road. 

It will be convenient to reserve my observations on the highland angle 
between the Peinja and the Vardar and the ancient remains associated with the 


suvyvestive names of Taor and Bader till [T come to discuss the birth-place of 
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Justinian and the sites of Tauresium and Bederiana. 
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I will therefore proceed at 


once to pass in brief review the inscriptions that I have been able to collect on the 


actual site of the ancient Scupi and the sur- 


rounding district, included as we may leyiti- 
mately infer in the municipal Ager. 
Of inscriptions referring to the constitu- 


Roman 


includiny 


tion, magistrates, and hierarchy of the 
in all, 


the altar already described referring to a local 


colony | have collected nine 


Duumvir, apparently an Augustal, and giving 
Scupi the title of CoLtonta. This title and the 
name of the city reappear on the inscription 
(fig. 50) discovered near Hassanbey." 
From the name U/pius occurring on this 


monument, coupled with the fact that an 
Marcia appears on another stone from 
the we might be tempted to 
Colony itself dated back to 


From the title Agta however 


neighbourhood, 
suppose that the 
Trajan’s time. 

applied to Scupi on an inscription at Rome, 
it would appear that the town was first made 
the time of 


is to Hadrian’s reign there- 


a Roman Colony in his succes- 
Hadrian. It 
r shortly after that time, 
the 

D1, see 


memory of a 


sor, 


fore, oO that we must 


refer following remarkable inscription 
(fig. 
the 


Legion, who appears to have been one of the 


90) from Kuéeviste, erected to 


Veteran of the Seventh 
original colonists. 


* See p. 102 


> NEMESI / SANCTAE /CAMPESTRI . PRO SA/LVTI 
AELIA PACATVS. SCVPIS . QVOD . COH Inn 
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In Kellerman, Vigil. Rom. No. 119 
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D. M. 
SEXTUS CAELIDIVS SECVNDVS (8¢. SEXTO CAELIDIO SECVNDO) 
C. LVPL. ET AVRAE COMINIAE FILIO AEMILia (sc. Tribu) stoBos, 
CVI ORDO COLONiae SCVPensis ONORES AEDILitatis ET DECVRIONATUS 
CONTVLIT . VIXit ANNOS XVIII DIES XXXX . Hic sepultus Est. 


Here, there can be no doubt, that by an error not uncommon on sepulchral 
tituli the name of the Sextus Celidius Secundus to whom the monument was 
erected is placed in the nominative instead of the dative case. The female form 
of the name, Crlidia Secunda, occurs in another Scupese inscription discovered at 
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Zlokuéani,* the name of Avra or Avena is found on three Italian tombs.” This 
inscription is not only interesting as bringing Scupi into intimate and amicable 
connexion with the great Macedonian staple 
of the lower Axios, the Colony of Stobi, but 
as informing us for the first time that it was 


to the Amilian tribe that Stobi belonged. NV 7 

The most remarkable feature however in this if IC C) | 
monument is the decree it records of the ids 

Ordo Colonize Seupensis, conferring the hono- | \ p > 

rary distinction of the Aidileship and mem- | ee 


bership in the local Senate on a youth who | /~ A | | EF 


died at the premature age of eighteen. 
appears probable that in this case° the titles | % | 
belonged to the sepulehri SU pervacwos honores”’ | \ OAVG 

of a kind specially frequent, it would seem, y. 

in the Macedonian province. On monuments i) SA Ne — 
found at Drama, near Philippi,’ the “ orna- 

menta decurionalia” are found conferred on MO V [. 

mere children of five and six years of age. C) 

The mention of the name of Scupi on this and 2 

two of the preceding inscriptions (figs. 48 VO V/ E 

and 50) will sufficiently refute those geogra- | pond 

phers who, like Professor Tomaschek, would | Ly C)M PA 
transport the ancient Seupi from the banks of | E | 


the Vardar and the vicinity of Uskiip to some 
as yet undiscovered Roman site in the valley 


of the Bulgarian Morava. 
The most interesting historic monument 


however of Roman Scupi (fig. 55) remains to 


p.M/CABLIDIA. SE/CVNDA. VIX. MA/RITVS B.M.P.. Given 


in Eph. Ep. vol. ii. 498. 

> C. LL. v. 5963, avena, of Canusium; ix. 395, ariiia aves, at Milan; x. 2438, 
at Naples. 

* See Mommsen, Eph. Ep. loc. cit.; and ef. C. L. L. v. 1892, where in the case of the ornamenta 
duoviralia he observes: “ Ornamenta duoviralia cum non soleant concedi vivo nisi ei qui per legem 


duovir fieri non possit, crediderim et hic et in aliis similibus (ut Henzen 7172), ubi ingenuis ea 
tribuuntur, significari ornamenta post mortem decreta, sepulturm causa.” 
'C.L. L. iii. 649, 659. 
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be described. This is the broken slab found by me on the steep of Davina (see 
p. 92) containing the following remarkable dedication to the Emperor Gallienus 


by the local Commonwealth. 


mvicto imperatori Pio Felici Gattreno Aveusto, 
DIS ANIMO VOLTVQVE COMPARI 


res Publica, 


From the form of the slab (which is about five feet high), it may be assumed 
that it formed part of the basis of a statue of the Emperor himself,* and a historical 
record has been preserved to us which supplies at least a probable occasion for the 
erection of such a monument by the citizens of Scupi. The reign of Gallienus was 
one of the darkest periods in the history of the Illyrian provinces under the Roman 
Empire. It was at this time that Trajan’s Dacia was virtually lost,” though a 
formal recognition of the fact was postponed to the time of Aurelian. Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, Achaia, and Epirus were over-run by the Goths, while the Sarma- 
tian hordes, after devastating the Pannonias in conjunction with the Quadi in, or 
shortly after, 258 a.p.° extended their ravages to the neighbouring Meesian province. 
From a letter of Claudius, afterwards of Gothic fame, to Regalian, then “ Dux 
[llyrici,” it appears that Gallienus’ lieutenant had gained a victory, or rather a 
series of victories in a single day, over the Sarmatians under the walls of Scupi. 
“ T have learnt,” says Claudius in this epistle, “‘ what you have shown yourself to be 
in the fight at Scupi, of the number of your conflicts in a single day, and of the speed 
with which you brought them to a successful issue.’’ Claudius begs him to send 
him of the spoil some Sarmatian bows and a couple of cloaks with their fibulas 
attached, the Sarmatian fibula being then highly prized in the Roman Empire. 
He warns Regalian however, in cautious language, to be careful with his victories 
as more likely under such a prince to lead to the scaffold than to a triumph." 


* Compare for the abbreviated character of the lines the almost contemporary inscription on a 
six-sided base of a statue of Marsyas erected pro sa/ Lyre /et ix /coLv/mita/ Te D D/N N VA/LERIA 
Niet / GALLI / / avaG &c. at Verecunda in the Province of Numidia (C. L. L. viii. 4219). The whole 
inscription in this latter case extended over three sides of the base containing severally twelve, 
fourteen, and eight lines. 

» Sextus Rufus, in Brer. “ Dacia Gallieno imperatore amissa est.” For Aurelian’s Dacia cf. 
Fl. Vopiseus, 39, from whom Eutropius (ix. 15) copies. Mesia is described as “ deperdita ” at this 
time 

* “Fusco (lege Tusco) et Basso Consulibus”’ the date of Ingenuus’ revolt (Treb. Poll. xxx 
Tyranni. 8), which was caused by the imminence of this Sarmatian invasion. 


' Treb. Pollio. Triginta Tyranni ix. “Claudius Regilliano (sic) multam salutem. Felicem 


‘ 
\ 
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This victory, as gained under the auspices of Gallienus, would in official acts 
be ascribed to his name, and in the triumph which he celebrated at Rome, on the 
occasion of his decennalia in 263, we find Sarmatian captives, real or pretended, 
led amongst the others. There were, moreover, special reasons why the citizens 
of Scupi, then with the other Dardanian cities included in Upper Moesia, should 
seek to court Gallienus’ favour. The inhabitants of Mecesia had just received a 
fearful lesson of the Emperor’s ferocity in the massacres and executions consequent 
on the abortive elevation of Ingenuus to the purple by the provincial legionaries. 
Gallienus, roused on this occasion from his habitual apathy, had fallen with fury 
on Ingenuus’ supporters, and, having defeated the usurper, “ wreaked a savage 
vengeance not only on the Meesian soldiers but on the citizens at large.” In 
some cities, we are told," the whole male population was exterminated, and it was 
on this occasion that Gallienus addressed to his lieutenant Verianus a letter 
unsurpassed in any age for bloodthirsty ferocity.” The outcome of these cruelties 
was that the Meesians in despair proclaimed Regalianus, whose victory over the 
Sarmatians had proved his capacity, and whose Dacian parentage and alleged 
descent from Decebalus himself* apparently appealed to some still not wholly 
unextinguished feeling of Dacian nationality in the [llyrian Provinces, a feeling to 
which Galerius* seems to have had recourse at a later date. Such, however, had 
been the impression produced by Gallienus’ savagery, that on the initiative of the 
Roxalanian allies, but with the consent of the soldiers and provincials who feared 


Rempublicam que te talem virum habere rei castrensis bellis his meruit, felicem Gallienum, etiamsi 
ei vera nemo nec de bonis, nec de malis nuntiat. Pertulerunt ad me Bonitus et Celsus stipatores 
Principis nostri qualis apud Scupos in pugnando fueris quot uno die prelia et qua celeritate 
confeceris. Dignus eras triumpho si antiqua tempora exstarent. Sed quid multa? Memor 
cujusdam ominis cautius velim vincas. Arcus Sarmaticos et duo saga ad me velim mittas, sed 
fibulatoria, cum ipse miserim de nostris.”” The “omen” referred to was no doubt the fate of 
Ingenuus. 

® Treb. Pollio. Triginta Tyranni, viii. “In omnes Mosiacos, tam milites quam cives, asperrime 
seviit, nec quemquam suse crudelitatis exsortem reliquit: usque adeo asper et truculentus ut 
plerasque civitates vacuas a virili sexu relinqueret.” 

» J}. “ Perimendus est omnis sexus virilis, si et senes atque impuberes sine reprehensione nostra 
occidi possent. Occidendus est quicumque male voluit, occidendus est quicumque male dixit contra 
me, contra Valeriani filium, contra tot principum patrem et fratrem. Ingenuus factus est imperator. 
Lacera, occide, concide.” 

© Treb. Poll. Triginta Tyranni, ix. “Gentis Daciw, Decebali ipsias ut fertur affinis.” 

! Cf, Lactantius de Mortibus Persecutorum C. xxvii. “ Olim quidem ille, ut nomen Imperatoris 
acceperat, hostem se Romani nominis erat professus, cujus titulum immutari volebat ut non Ro- 


manum imperium sed Daciscum cognominaretur. 


| i 
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new scenes of sanguinary vengeance, the usurper was slain by his own supporters. 
It will be seen that there were sufficient reasons why the inhabitants of Scupi 
should erect an adulatory monument to Gallienus, and it seems natural to connect 
this inscription with the historic victory achieved by Gallienus’ lieutenant under the 
walls of their city and with the civil troubles of which this barbarian repulse was 
the prelude. In 267, after his residence in Greece, we find Gallienus himself 
yaining a victory over the Goths in [llyricum, but the scene of the combat is not 
given, nor have we any historic ground for connecting it with Scupi, though it is 
always possible that the Emperor in returning to the West may have passed 
through this city. 

The elaborate and superlative adulation of the inscription before us reminds 
us somewhat of that on the Arch of Gallienus at Rome:” 


GALLIENO . CLEMENTISSIMO . PRINCIPI . CVIVS . INVICTA . 
VIRTUS . SOLA . PIETATE . SVPERATA. EsT. 


where the strangely misplaced compliments to a prince whose inert and unfilial 
conduct was notorious read like a satire. In the present case the comparison of 
Galhenus with the Gods “ both in soul and countenance” is quite in harmony with 
the numismatic records of this reign, where the Emperor appears with the 
alternate attributes of Mars, Hercules, and Mercury.° He seems, however, to 
have regarded himself as in some special way under the protection of Apollo, 
whether under the refined Hellenic aspect of the God as patron of the arts in 
which Gallienus himself, even on his detractors’ showing,’ was allowed to excel, 
or in a more mysterious Oriental character as the Unconquered Mithra or the 


* The revolt of Regalianus appears to have taken place about the date of Gallienus’ Decennalia, 
1.p. 263. Cf. Clinton Fasti Romani ; ad annum. 

C.L. L. vi. 1106. 

* The language of the present inscription recalls the lines of Calpurnius (Ecl. IV.) 

“Tn uno 
Et Martis vultus et Apollinis esse notatur.” 

The flattering comparison of Calpurnius is, however, addressed, as Moriz Haupt has conclusively 
shown (De Carminibus bucolicis Calpurnii et Nemesiani), to Nero and not, as earlier commentators 
supposed, to Carinus or Gallienus himself. 

Treb. Pollio. Duo Gallieni. 
atque omnibus artibus clarus. 


fuit.” 


“ Fuit enim Gallienus (quod negari non potest) oratione, poémate, 


Hujus est illud epithalamium quod inter centum poétas precipuum 
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Edessan God Azizus,* the warlike slayer of the Python. The colossal and never 
to be completed statue which Gallienus had designed to erect to himself on the 
summit of the Esquiline” represented the Emperor in the guise of the Sun-god, 
nor shall we be thought hypercritical if we find in the dedication before us, 
beginning as it does INvicto, a hint as to the character of the divinity with whose 
attributes the Emperor would be invested in the statue which probably surmounted 
the inscribed base. On the reverse of coins of Gallienus the inscription rNvicrvs, 
INVIcTO AUG. surrounds the image of the radiated Sun-god; on a coin of Carausius ° 
the Emperor’s head is conjugated with the rayed head of Mithra, and with the 
inscription INVICTO ET CARAVSIO AVG. and according to the usage of the times this 
epithet had acquired a too specialized religious meaning, as associated with the 
Persian cult, to be without at least an allusive significance when added to the title 


= 
C+SENTIVS:PRIMVS 4 
VIR. 
ANVGVS TALIS | 
Va | 


Fig. 56. 


“ Thus we find the Prefectus of the 5th Macedonian Legion at Potaissa in Dacia erecting a 
votive altar to Azizus “ Bonus Puer Conservator” for the health of Valerian and Gallienus. C. [. L 
Ill. 875. Julian Or. IV. mentions the worship of Azizus at Edessa in conjunction with that of the 
Sun, and notices that Jamblichus identifies this god with Ares. From inscriptions found at Apulum, 
however, as Mommsen has pointed out, Azizus is seen to be the equivalent of Apollo Pythius. See 
C. LL. 1133. 

> Treb. Pollio. Gallieni Duo: “ Statuam sibi majorem colosso fieri precepit, Solis habitu, sed ea 
imperfecta periit ... Poni autem illam voluerat in summo Esquiliarum monte, ita ut hastam 
teneret, per cujus caput infans ad summum posset ascendere. Sed et Claudio et Aureliano deinceps 
stulta res visa est, &.” 

¢ In my father’s cabinet: unpublished. 
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of an Emperor who reigned in the latter half of the third century and who had 
himself in a special way assumed the Sun-god’s attributes. 

From the monument erected by the Respublica Seupensis to this imperial 
“compeer of the Gods ” we may pass to those which illustrate the local cult of the 
Gods themselves. To the two inscriptions (figs. 48, 50) already given referring 
to the College of the Augustales I may add the following (fig. 56) excavated by 
me on the actual site of Seupi (see p. 87). 

Besides this altar, dedicated pis ET DEABUS, votive monuments to Jove and 
Hercules, as well as a bronze statuette of Mercury, have been already mentioned. 
The fragment (fig. 57) presenting part of the Greek inscription, with letters of a 
form not uncommon on Macedonian monuments, found in modern Uskiip (see 
p. 101), probably formed part of an altar of Zeus, as may be gathered from its 
having an eagle relief on its side. 

The fragmentary dedication (fig. 58) found by me in the ruined Church of 
Ljubanze is of a more enigmatic character. 

That the abbreviated rit in the third line stands for Flamines may be gathered 
from other examples. The God whose name begins with ze .... . however is not 
so clear. The initial letter is rather suggestive of a Thracian connexion. There 
exists a Thracian Asclepius Zimidrenus.* 

To these may be added the altar of Silvanus (fig. 59) near the Musta Mosque 
in Uskiip itself (see p. 101). 

Of imperial records, with the exception of the monument to Gallienus and the 
two fragmentary milestones already given, I found nothing more than the 
imperfect votive dedication to Septimius Severus and Caracalla which still exists 
where Ami Boué first observed it, walled into the Byzantine Aqueduct.” Of 
military inscriptions referring to the LEGIO VII CLAVDIA PIA FIDELIS there was an 
abundance. Four have been already given,° two of these being of considerable 
interest as showing that the veterans to whom they severally referred as 
“‘deductus ” or “ deducticius’’ had been amongst those led hither to form the 
original colony. A monument of a Miles Frumentarius of this legion from 


b 


Bardovee (see p. 88), is interesting from the well-preserved relief which it 
presents of a soldier standing between a veiled and seated female figure and a boy 


* Cf. C. 1. L. vi. 2385. 

» Ami Boué, Turquie d’ Burope, 2, 354; C. I. L. iii. 1696; pro sanvte imp. Caes. L. septimi 
severt Pertinacis Aug. Arab. / ADIAB. POnt. Maw. .. . / M. AVRELI Antonini caes. . . . The a of 
ADIABenict is clear 

Two from the neighbouring Markova Rijeka district (Figs. 43, 46). 
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or Genius carrying in his right hand a kind of chest, such as not infrequently 
occurs on tombs, and in the left what appears to be a conventional representation 
of ears of corn, doubtless in allusion to the soldier’s 
office." The Milites Fruwmentarii were enrolled 
amongst the Peregrini, who had their Castra on 
the Coelian, at Rome, and who were a kind of 
imperial gendarmerie.” The Frumentarii them- 
selves, from being originally connected with the 
collection of the Annona, were found useful by the 
Emperors for obtaining secret information regard- 
ing provincial affairs, and hence grew into a kind 
= oe yt of spy service. Though abolished by Diocletian 

their hateful functions continued to be fulfilled by 
MIL‘FRWVLEG Vil 
CP 


the Agentes in rebus of his sueccessors.° 
| The next military titulus, which I observed at 
VIX-AN XOX Mirkovce in two pieces is, unfortunately, too frag- 
| | H°S'E | | mentary to admit of complete restitution. It is 
1 TVLIA:OBVIGIA! evident, however, that it refers to a certain C. 
FILIO'P | Julius Longinus, a veteran of the same (seventh) 
legion, who had received his missio honesta. It may 
be suggested that parp in the fifth line of the second 


| fragment refers to an Ala Dardanorwm. An Ala 
| Vespasiana Dardanorwm is referred to in three mili- 
tary diplomas’ relating to Lower Meesia. From 
| the imposing character of the letters and the size 
of the morument it may be inferred that the 
Fig. 60. officer commemorated was of some distinction. The 
inscription belonged to a good period. 
The last legionary monument to which I have to call attention from this 

* A copy of the inscription sent by the Austrian Consul Lippich was published by Dr. Friedrich 
Kenner (Sitzungsherichte d. k. Akademie d. Wissensch. vol. 80, p. 275, and see Eph. Ep. vol. iv.), but the 

relief is inaccurately described. In Dr. Kenner’s version, line 6, oBvLCIIA. 
» See Henzen, Swi militi peregrini e frumentarii, in Bullettino dell’ instituto di Corr. Archeologica, 


L851, p. 113 segq. 
® Aurelius Victor, De Cass. 39, speaking of Diocletian, says: remoto pestilenti frwmentariorum 
genere quorum nunc agentes in rebus simillimi sunt. 


4C.I.L. ui. D. xx. xxii. xxxiv. 
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district relates to a Cornicularius of the same seventh legion and records a 
testamentary disposition of the deceased. 


= 


CINVE, | 


| | 

CORNICVLA' 
QVOT-TESTA 
| PRAECEPER 


Fig. 61. Fig. 62. 


D. M 
tT. prnpivs.a /////// CORNICVLARIVS LEGATI 
LEG. VII. CL. Vixir annos //// . TESTAMENTO HEREDES 
PRAECEPERVNT . ARAM . PARTHENOPE.NEPTTS P.O. QVOD OPVs 
CONFECTVM EST . IDVS . AVG. CRISPINO ET ABLIANO COS. 


“* Preecipere testamento” is a well-known law-term signifying, of legatees, “ to 


2 


| 
DARD. 
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receive in advance,” before the rest of the 
property bequeathed is divided.* In the pre- 
sent case this advance seems to have been 
conditional on the execution of some pious 
work, of which however, owing to an unfor- 
tunate lacuna in the stone, we only learn that 
it was completed on the Ides of August, in the 
consulship of Crispinus” and A®lianus (A.D. 
ay, 187), under the rule therefore of Commodus. 
“Wy Yo | The head-quarters of the Legio VII. Claudia 
{| MAX? | Pia Fidelis were at Viminacium (Kostolac on 
Wjin the Danube), and on the coins and monuments‘ 


uA Aagyy IT? of this Meesian city the local Genius is asso- 
| | AN: [ H S Ey ciated with the bull, which was the symbol of 
| 


VALEV the seventh legion. From the inscriptions, 
Ase OF} figs. 51, 52, it appears that the original colony 
QE MAX Mes of Scupi was formed of veterans of this legion. 

| [ Zig At the beginning of the third century Dion 
y’ Cassius* mentions “the seventh, generally called 

N€S Ce | the Claudian,” in Upper Meesia, and their Pre- 

7 Z| fectura was still at Viminacium at the time 


VIVE B Zz ty when the Notitia was drawn up.° 
This legi as stationed in Dalmatia pre- 


vious to Vespasian’s withdrawal of the legions 
from that province.’ On an inscription at 


Fig. 63. 


" Cf. Forcellini Lexicon (Ed. De Vit), s. v. Preeceptio. “ Per preceptionen dare, legare, relin- 
quere, est ita dare ut percipiatur ante quam tota hereditas dividatur et partes aliis coheredibus 
distribuantur.” Julian, Dig. 30, 122, “Si heres centum precipere jussus sit.” 

> In 184 Alianus had been consul in conjunction with Marullus. The name of Crispinus 
however squares better with the letter-space at our disposal, which has been very accurately 
observed throughout this inscription. 

© Cf. especially a bas-relief of the Genius of Viminacium represented as a stoled female figure 
with her right hand on the bull of the 7th, Claudian, Legion, and her left on the lion, which here 
stands for the 4th Legion (figured by Kanitz, Beitrage zur Alterthwmskunde der serbischen Donan, 
in Mitth. d. Central. Comm. 1867, 28 seqg.) The same device is common on the coins of this city 

Lib. iv. c. 23: “ Kai ot Musig rj dvw of rad paduora 

© “ Prefecture Leg. vii. Claudie Viminacio.” 

‘ Mommsen, C. I. L. iii. 272. Cf. Inscriptions at Narona (1813, 1814, 1818), Salona (2014, 


_ 
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Naissus* (Nish) this Claudian legion receives the additional title Severiana, a 
title also born by the fourth Claudian legion stationed at Singidunum. 

Of the private inscriptions, of which I have collected a considerable number 
(see Pl. I. II. III.) the following (fig. 63) from Neresi (see p. 97) is specially 
interesting, as presenting us with a Thracian name-form with its Roman equivalent: 


pis - Manibus | /// MAXI / MVS - VIXIT / AN-L- Hic 
Sepultus est/vaLerius EVPOR/QuI ET MAXIMS 
FILIUS ET L/MANLIVS VAL/ENTINVS © 

RT SERVENA? //// | VIVE B 


Faciendum Curaverunt. 


The name Evpor which presents obvious analogies with other Thracian names 
such as Mucapor, Sempor, Dindiporis,” and Bithoporus King of the Costoboci, occurs 
as a widely diffused Thracian name.° The present formula VAL. EVPOR QVI ET 
MAXIMVS is interesting as giving the Roman name “ Maximus” as an alternative 
form for the more barbaric “ Eupor.” This formula answers to that of other 
inscriptions in which indigenous Thracian and [llyrian names occur, and notably 
to the case of the remarkable Thracian inscription found by Heuzey* at Drama, 
near Philippi, beginning: BITHVS . TAVZIGIS . FILiUS . QVI . ET MACER. AN . LX . TAVZIES . 
BITHI . QVI ET RVFVS. 

The name Eupor under the Hellenized form Eupéros, to be distinguished from 
the not infrequent Hellenic name Eupéros, occurs on the annexed inscription 
which I observed at Salonica, where it had been recently discovered, together 
with figs. 65 and 66, which, as also unpublished, I here place beside it. 

In this connexion I may mention that I also noticed at Salonica, in the court 
of the Konak, the following inscription (fig. 67), interesting both from the reliefs it 


2019, 2040, 2033, 2048, 2071), at Tiluriam (Gardun), (2709, 2710, 2714, 2716, 2717), where Mommsen 
fixes their Pretorium, at Nedinum (2882), and at Jader (2908, 2913). Detachments of this Legion 
are found serving in Syria and Asia. 

* C. 1. L. iii. 1676. 

> Bithynian, C. I. G. 3795: cf. Tomaschek, Brumalia, Sc. p. 386, for this and other instances. 
Tomaschek also compares names like Rascupolis, Abrupolis. 

© The name occurs in Dalmatia, Italy, and other parts of the Empire. 

“ Revue Archéologique, VI. Année (1865), p. 451. Tomaschek, op. cit. p. 392, cites other instances, 
1. R. N. 513, EVTICHIA QAE ET BYTIN; 2810, C . RAVONIVS . CELER . QVI. ET . BATO . SCENOBARBI . NATIONE . 


magzeius (Dalmatian), &c. 
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represents and the Thracian names it contains, and which was not improbably 
brought to that city along with other inscriptions * from the Thracian borders. 


| D 9M 
S PENIS: VIXITANN: M#KACEIO‘ 
FEYNWPOC 


NI“ET- PARENTES *PRIMIT| 


FECERVNT EPP TOIL To 
MHNIS *EZHIEN « ETH ‘ XAPIN- 
C BACCOCKAI EP 
-KAI-TONEIS TIPEIMITE| MoAwPol 
KAI LQTEIPANONe JOYAIA KAIKAAY 


TEE BH ZWNEC. 
J 4 


Fig. 65 Fig. 64. 


WTHPIX93 
XYMBIW M\HM 


XAPIN 
KAI MHTHP AYTHC EYOPLYM \ 
OIC XAIPE XAIPE KAICYTIMOTE] 


Fig. 66. 

* I was informed that some had been lately thus transported to Salonica from Zlokucani. 
Others have in the same way been removed by the Turkish authorities from Bardovce. Monuments 
with sculpture are more especially sought for by the Turkish authorities as they are thought to have 
a monetary value. No pains are taken in such cases to preserve a record of the locality where the 


monuments were found. 
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The occurrence in the epigraphic records of the district of Thracian name- 
forms on the one hand, and I[llyrian—such as the form (ratties already mentioned 
(p. 99), and perhaps also the God Andinus (p. 
74)—on the other, is quite consistent with what 
we gather from other sources as to the ethno- 


graphy of the ancient Dardania. That the 
European Dardani were originally one and the | | % bY \ 

same people as their Trojan agrees 
with what we learn from ancient writers as to | FOPVISFILNEN HSS 

the Thracian descent of so many Asianic tribes. SVCVS DYDICISFIL 

On the other hand the early names of the MAMA DI ZAEFILPATRI 


Dardanian princes in Europe, such as Mon- 


unios, Longaros, and Bato," present un- | 


| 
questionable [Illyrian affinities. The same | } 
intermixture of the Illyrian and Thracian ele- | 
ments, of which the births of Justin the | | 
Thracian and Justinian on Dardanian soil are | | ‘ 


| 
conspicuous examples, results from a com- | 


parison of the local names of Justinian’s O litepCUUpN | | 
castles in Dardania supplied by Procopius. On L MA TRI VEC: 


the whole, however, on comparing the names” 


Fig. 67. 


supplied by the inscriptions from this district, 
we are struck with the evidence they supply 
of its thoroughgoing Romanization. Of Greek 
inscriptions from Seupi and its vicinity I am able to supply but two (figs. 57, 79),” 
though names of Greek origin are not infrequent. 

Amongst other private inscriptions of interest may be mentioned the concluding 
part of an elegiac epitaph to a local Nestor. 


* Cf. Tomaschek, Zur Kunde der Haemus-Halbinsel (Sitzungsb. d. k. Akad. d. W. 1881. H. 2, 
p. 446.) 
» A Dardanian with the Illyrian name Epicadus is mentioned on an inscription at Rome C. L. L. 
VI. 2845. 

© Cf. also the uncertain fragment from Taor (p. 145) and the later Byzantine inscription on the 


walls of Skopia. 
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Fig. 68, 


TRANQVILLA PER ANNOS 
AEMVLA QVE IN OVNCTIS FORMA SENI PYLIO 


In another case (fig. 69) a citizen of Methymna in Lesbos is mentioned, who 
died at Scupi at the mature age of eighty. Of unquestionably Christian inscrip- 
tions I am only able to describe one (fig. 88). It is engraved in a late and quasi 
cursive style on a tile which my wife picked up on the actual Acropolis of Scupi. 

There is, indeed, ample evidence that under the Christian Emperors Scupi 
retained its importance. When, in accordance with the new division of the 
Empire, Dardania* had again been detached from Upper Meesia, Scupi became 
the chief civil and ecclesiastical Metropolis of the newly constituted Dardanian 
Province. A Bishop of Scupi” is the first-mentioned of the two Dardanian 
Bishops who attended the Council of Serdica in 347 a.p. In 379, the year in which 
Theodosius expelled the Goths from Thrace, we find him dating a law from this 
city,° and again in 388.* Ten years later, St. Paulinus of Nola, mentions Scupi 
among the important Illyrian cities that St. Nicetas, of Remesiana, would visit on 
his return from Italy to his Dacian See." On the Tabula Peutingeriana Scupi is 


* Less the part which was now incorporated in Dacia Mediterranea. Naissus itself had been 
included in the older and more extensive Dardania by Ptolemy. 

> “ Paregorius a Dardania de Scupis”: the other Dardanian Bishop who attended this council 
was Macedonius of Ulpiana, Mansi, Cone. 

© Cod. Theod. De Palatinis 1. 2, dated “ Scopis.” 

4 Cod. Theod. De Decurionibus 1. 119, dated “ Scupis.’ 

* S. Paulini Nolensis C. xxx: De reditu Nicete Episcopi in Daciam: see p. 163 seqq. 
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ROMAN SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE SITE OF SCVPI AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.—II. 
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indicated by the two towers of a Pretorian gate, and the continued importance of 
this city as a place of arms appears from the Notitia Imperii, when the “Comi- 


Fig. 88. 


tatenses Scupenses”’ are mentioned among the Legiones Pseudocomitatenses under 
the command of the Magister Militum per Illyricum.* 

It was natural that Seupi along with the other cities of this Illyrian region 
should have suffered from the barbarian ravages so eloquently described by Saint 
Jerome, and which culminated in the days of Attila. About the year 480 we find 
Zeno’s lieutenant, Adamantius, exhorting Theodoric to forego his claims on Epirus, 
as it was intolerable that the inhabitants of its large cities should be turned out to 
make room for the Gothic host, but “to turn rather to Dardania where there was 


® Not. Orientis IX. The Ulpianenses and Mer(ijenses are also mentioned; the names of which 


connect them with the Dardanian towns of Ulpiana and Merion. 
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land in plenty besides that already inhabited, both fair and fertile, but lacking 
both inhabitants and cultivation.’”* The Ostrogoths turned towards Italy and the 
Dardanian wastes were left awhile without barbarian tillers. To the last, how- 
ever, the old Dardanian capital maintained its supremacy both lay and spiritual, 
and the Church of Seupi continued with other Dardanian Churches to play its part 
in the ecclesiastical disputes of the time. The Roman element in Dardania seems 
at this time to have headed the conservative reaction of the Latin-speaking parts 
of the Illyrian peninsula against the semi-Greek administration of Byzantium, 
and the Dardanian Bishops on more than one occasion won praise from the repre- 
sentatives of St. Peter for their loyal adherence to Western orthodoxy and the 
See of Rome. In 492 the “‘ Catholic” Dardanian Bishops, and at their head 
Johannes, “ Bishop of the most sacred Metropolitan Church of Seupi,” addressed a 
letter in this sense to Pope Gelasius, and were complimented by the Pope in 
return ;° while in 516 Pope Hormisdas in his letter to Avitus, Bishop of Vienne, 
expresses his joy that the Dardanian and other [llyrian churches sought bishops of 
his nomination.” The “ Illyrician”’ soldiers took the same side, and in the revolt 
of the Moesian rebel Vitalianus, against the Emperor Anastasius, the “ Catholic 
soldiery ”’ of Serdica and Pautalia were conspicuous for their fidelity to the Latin 
cause. Meanwhile, however, though barbarian colonists had not yet settled down 
en masse to till the waste-lands of Dardania, barbarian marauders continued the 
work of devastation, and a more awful natural catastrophe was impending over the 
devoted land. The Illyrian chronicler, Marcellinus Comes,‘ writing of the earth- 
quake which in 518 destroyed so many Dardanian cities and strongholds,‘ mentions 
that the inhabitants of Scupi owed their escape from entombment in the ruins to 
the fact that they were then in the act of flying from their city owing to the scare 
of some barbarian invasion. The walls of Scupi, as we see from this last incident, 
had already ceased to be a protection to the citizens; the whole town was now 
reduced by the earthquake to a heap of ruins. 


* Excerpta e Malchi Historia. (Ed. Bonn, p. 255). 

» Johannes Episcopus Sacrosancte Ecclesie Scopinw, Metropolitane.” Mansi, viii. 14. 

¢ “Gelasius Episcopis per Dardaniam sive per Illyricum constitutis . . . . . Audientes 
orthodoxam vestre dilectionis in Christo constantiam.” Mansi viii. 46. 

“ Mansi viii. 408. 

© Marcellinus Comes, in Chron: Anastasius was constrained to send back the Bishops of Naissus 
and Pautalia, 0b metwm Illyriciani Catholici militis. Prof. Tomaschek rightly, I think, connects the 
Roman and Italian sympathies of the Illyrian church and army with the prevalence of the Latin 


tongue in the interior of the peninsula. 


' In Chron. sub anno. 


See p. 89. 
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The old Scupi was thus destroyed, but the historic continuity of the Dardanian 
Metropolis lived on, and it is to this period that we must refer its migration from 
the old site to the new. The old position of Scupi with its broad plain and the 
undulating hill of the upper city answered to the possibilities of a civilised age. 
The original Illyrian watch-station on the height of Zlokuéani had been merged 
in the ampler city of the plain below by a race whose engineering capacities had 
enabled them to trust to artificial bulwarks. But the character of the times had 
changed once more. Throughout Illyricum the age of castle building had begun, 
and strong natural positions, the peak and the promontory, were sought once more 
for civic foundations. It was natural that those who, about Justinian’s time, 
rebuilt the ancient city—and we have historic evidence that it was at this period 
that the need for its complete reconstruction first arose—should give the prefer- 
ence to a loftier and more defensible position than was the original site of the 
Roman town. And such a position was supplied in the actual vicinity of the 
ancient site by the more craggy height rising sheer above the Vardar, the height 
still capped by the Byzantine Akropolis of the modern Skopia. 

There are strong grounds, I say, for assuming that this municipal migration 
should be referred to the period succeeding the great overthrow of 518. Nine 
years after that event Justinian succeeded to the Empire, and there is thus an 
overwhelming a priori presumption that the rebuilding of Scupi, at least as a 
military bulwark, must connect itself with the general reconstruction and restora- 
tion of his provincial towns and fortresses by the great [llyrian Emperor. We 
thus approach the question—Was this the chosen City of the Emperor himself? 
Was this the City of the land of his birth which Justinian not only restored and 
embellished, but made the capital, both civil and ecclesiastical, of his reconstituted 
[llyricum, and named after himself Justiniana Prima? 

As the whole question has lately been reopened it will be well to review the 
literary sources at our disposal. Procopius tells us that, ‘‘ amongst the Dardanians 
who dwell beyond the borders of the Epidamnians, very near the castle called 
Bederiane, is the district named Tauresium, from which the Emperor Justinian, 
the re-founder of the Roman world, drew his origin. Here the Emperor erected a 
small quadrangular castle with a tower at each angle, from which it was called 
‘“* Tetrapyrgia,” and near it he built a most glorious City, which he called Jus- 
tiniana Prima (“ Prima” means “ first” in the Latin language), thus offering 
maintenance to his nursing mother." Procopius further tells us that he made an 


® De 4d. iv. 1. “iv Aapddvorg roig ot perd bpoug penvrat, Tot 


dyxuora Beceprava imucadsirar, ywpiov Tavpnowy dvopa jv, ivOev loverimavig rig oixiarig 
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aqueduct there to supply the town with a perennial stream, and that he wrought 
many mee that reflect glory and renown upon its founder. “It would 
not be easy,” he continues, “ to enumerate the the temples of the Gods, the 
palaces of the magistrates, the size of the porticoes, the beauty of the market- 
places, the fountains, streets, baths, and bazaars. In a word it is a great and 
populous City, in every respect prosperous and worthy to be the Metropolis of all 
that region. And such a dignity it has in fact attained. It is, moreover, the seat 
of the Archbishop of the [llyrians, and has precedence of the other cities in this as 
well as its size.” 

Procopius, it will be seen, places Justiniana Prima in Dardania, and had we 
only his authority to deal with, there could be no reasonable gronnd for refusing 
to accept the identification of Skopia with Justinian’s new foundation. In his 
own “ Novella” of 535 a.p., however, defining the jurisdiction of the new [llyrian 
Archbishop,* Justinian himself distinctly indicates that Justiniana Prima lay within 
the limits of Dacia Mediterranea, and as clearly shows that he regarded himself 

be of Dacian origin. On the other hand, it might be urged that Procopius, 
whose antiquarian phraseology is noteworthy in this passage,” would have the autho- 
rity of Ptolemy for including Naissus, itself one of the principal cities of the later 
Dacia Mediterranea, within the Dardanian limits." This connexion of Justiniana 
Prima with Dacia Mediterranea suggests a real difficulty, and the claims of Skopia 
have recently received another blow. Professor Tomaschek, of Gratz, to whose 
painstaking researches into the ancient topography of the peninsula all students, 


wopyta. Todro pév ody rd xwpiov ty Boaxel kara Td Terpdywrov oxijpa Kwai ywvig ixdory iHipevog 
Terparupyiay tivai re cai Clap’ padiara ywpiov létiparo, 
‘loverimavyy wvopace moipav (rowrn di rovro Ty AaTtivwy divara) raira ry Opebapivy rpopeia berivwy.” 

* Novella Constit. i. “ Multis et variis modis nostram patriam augere cupientes, in qua primo 
Deus prestitit nobis ad hunc mundum, quem ipse condidit, venire, et circa Sacerdotalem censuram 
eam volumus maximis incrementis ampliare, ut Prime Justiniane patrie nostre pro tempore 
sacrosanctus Antistes non solam Metropolitanus sed etiam Archiepiscopus fiat, et caters provincia 
sub ejus sint auctoritate, id est tam ipsa Dacia Mediterranea quam Dacia ripensis necnon Mysia 
Secunda, Dardania et Prevalitana Provincia et secunda Macedonia et pars secund# etiam Pannoni« 
que in Bacensi est civitate” . . .. . . . . necessarium duximus ipsam gloriosissimam 
Prefecturam, que in Pannonia erat, in nostra felivissima patria collocare cum nihil quidem magni 
distat a Dacia Mediterranea Secunda Pannonia.” So too in Nov. 131 Dacia is placed first amongst 
the provinces under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Justinian’s father-land. 

® As for example, when he speaks of the “ European’’ Dardanians, and of their living above 
the “ Epidamnians.” The name of Epidamnos had long given way to that of Dyrrhachium. 


© Ptol. Geogr. 
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however much they may differ from his conclusions, must acknowledge their 
indebtedness, has pointed out* that in the fragment of John of Antioch, published 
by Mommsen, in 1872,” Justinus, the future Emperor, is mentioned as coming from 
Bederianon, a ‘ phrourion,’ or castle, in the neighbourhood of Naissus.° 
This passage Prof. Tomaschek regards as conclusive’; but unfortunately it 
settles nothing. The difficulties which must suggest themselves to all who regard 
the matter from a large historical standpoint are rather increased than diminished. 
Justinian’s new capital of Illyricum could have been no mushroom growth. Its 
populousness, its commerce, its administrative importance, all point to the fact 
that Procopius is only disguising the truth when he makes it an entirely new 
creation of the Emperor. If Skopia is not to be identified with Justiniana Prima, 
Mannert’s demands still remain unanswered. ‘* How otherwise,” he asks,°® “is it 
possible that Procopius, or anyone else, while describing the Emperor’s restorations 
in the smallest and most unknown Dardanian towns, should have passed over in 
obstinate silence the City which up to this moment had been the capital of the 
country?” The old identification of Justiniana Prima with Ochrida, the ancient 
Lychnidus, dates no further back than the thirteenth century, and was due to 
the desire of the auto-kephalous Bulgarian Archbishops of that See to profit by 
Justinian’s Novella. Moreover, as will be seen, the early Byzantine and Bulgarian 
official style of these Archbishops, though it couples the two names of Justiniana 
Prima and Ochrida expressly refrains from asserting their identity.‘ The attempt, 
followed by Gibbon, to identify Justinian’s City with Kiistendil, or Gjustendil, 
simply arose out of a false etymology. The name of Kiistendil, in fact, only 
originated in the fifteenth century, from the name of a local despot, Constantine.‘ 


“ W. Tomaschek, Miscellen aus der alten Ceographie in Zeitschrift fiir die Oesterreichischen 
Gymnasien 1874, p. 659. 

>» Hermes, B. vi. p. 323 seqq. 

© “'lovarivog ix Bedeptavod ppovpiov Naicow op. cit. 
Emperor Anastasius against the Isaurian rebels in the capacity of Hypostratégos. 

“Die Sache ist entschieden.” As to the opinion—supported by weighty arguments by 
Mannert, Hahn, and Tozer—that Scupi and Justiniana Prima were identical, Prof. Tomaschek 


p. 339. Justin was assisting the 


thinks it not worth the trouble of refuting. ‘“ Diese Meinung zu wiederlegen verlohnt sich nicht 
der Miihe.” Miscellen. Sc. p- 658. 

® Geographie der Criechen und Rimer, vii. p. 105 (Landshut). Mannert, however, had not 
observed the difficulty raised by Justinian’s attribution of this city to Dacia Mediterranea. 

! See p. 148. 

* “ Gospodin ” Konstantin, Lord of Northern Macedonia (¢ 1394), well-known in Serbian epic 


as the friend of Marko Kraljevié. In 1500 the territory formerly held by him was still known as 
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Its medizval name was Velebuzd, and it occupies the site of the ancient Pautalia, 
which, as a bishopric, is expressly distinguished from Justiniana Prima. Nor can 
we see in Justiniana Prima another name for Naissus, since the restoration of 
Naissus, or, as he calls it, Naissopolis, is specially mentioned by Procopius, after 
his account of the creation of Justiniana Prima and as a separate act of the 
Emperor, and the bishopric of Naissus is found under the supremacy of the Bishop 
of Justinian’s City. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that there is traceable in Procopius’ 
account certain internal evidence of probability. According to Procopius, Jus- 
tinian coupled his foundation of his new Illyrian capital with the restoration of 
Ulpiana, another ancient Dardanian city, to the remains of which I have already 
alluded in the preceding paper,* which he called Justiniana Secunda. Now the 
relation of Justiniana Prima to Justiniana Secunda, to a great extent, reproduces 
the relation already existing between Scupi and Ulpiana. If Scupi, as we have 
seen, was the old Dardanian Metropolis, Ulpiana appears to have ranked nearest 
to it amongst the provincial cities. But Procopius informs us of a further fact. 
In the neighbourhood of Ulpiana—or, as it was now called, Justiniana Secunda— 
the Emperor built another city, which he called Justinopolis, in honour of his 
uncle Justinus. Now, if Justinus had not been born in a Dardanian district,” it 
is hard to see why his nephew should build a town in his honour in that province, 
as is proved from its vicinity to Ulpiana. But Justinus, as we learn from the 
fragment of John of Antioch, was connected with Bederiana. Hence it appears 
that the words mdnovalovros to Naioow must, after all, be taken in a vague, 
general sense, and as not excluding the possibility that this “ phrourion” was 
situate on Dardanian soil in the narrower sense of the word. 

The permanence of the name of Seupi, Scopi, or in its Byzantine form 
Skopia, in spite of its official substitute, again receives an illustration from the 
case of Ulpiana. Even during the reign of Justinian himself we find, as I have 
already shown, the names Justiniana Secunda and Ulpiana used indifferently in 
official acts relating to the same bishop. On the other hand, the fact that no 
Bishop of Scupi is mentioned at this time, while the title of Bishop of Justiniana 


In 1559 his City of Velebuzd or Banja (this latter name derived from its 


Zemlja Konstantinova. 
Kiistendil is simply the Turkish 


hot-baths) appears in an Italian Itinerario as “ Constantin-bagno.”’ 
form of Konstantin. See Jireéek, Gesch. d. Bulgaren. p. 333. 
4 See p. 58. 


> He was of course of Thracian descent. 
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Prima appears on more than one occasion towards the end of the sixth century, 
may show that for awhile at least the more imperial name eclipsed the older, and 
what was doubtless still the popular form. Iu the fifth century we find a special 
connexion between the Bishops of Dardania and the Bishop of the South-Eastern- 
most Dalmatian (Pravalitane), diocese of Doclea or Doclitia. The Bishop of this 
Dalmatian town signs among the Dardanian Catholic Bishops in the letter 
addressed by them in 451 to the Emperor Leo. It is at least a noteworthy 
coincidence that the last mention of the Bishop of Justiniana Prima should occur in 
a letter addressed in 602 by Gregory the Great to Johannes, Bishop of Justinian’s 
city, to be forwarded to him, should circumstances require his intervention, through 
the Bishop of Scodra, and relating to charges brought against a Bishop of Doclea.. 

There remains however a still more conclusive argument which has been 
curiously overlooked by all those who have treated of this rexvata questio, and 
which goes far to neutralise and explain the statement contained in Justinian’s 
Novella, that Justiniana Prima lay in Dacia Mediterranea. It appears, namely, from 
the letter addressed in 492 by John, Metropolitan of Scupi, to Pope Gelasius, that 
in his quality of Bishop of the metropolitan city of Scopi, “* Episcopus,” as he styles 
himself, ** Sacrosancte EKeclesve Scopine, Metropolitane Civitatis,” he claimed a 
supremacy not only over the Bishops of Dardania in its contemporary official sense 
but over other Bishops who sign beneath him, one of whom was Bonosus, Bishop of 
no less a place than Serdica, the capital of Dacia Mediterranea.” In view of this 
fact the letter addressed by Gregory the Great in 595 to Felix, Bishop of Serdica, 
enjoining him to obey his superior, and the Pope’s vicar, Johannes, Bishop of 
Justiniana Prima, acquires a fresh significance. In 553 we find from the Acts of 
the Fifth Synod of Constantinople* that the Bishops of Naissus and Ulpiana had 
refused to attend and sided with Pope Vigilius, and when appealed to on the sub- 
ject refer the synod to their Archbishop Benenatus. Both Farlato* and Le Quien® 


* Mansi, x. 329. “ De Paulo Docleatine Civitatis episcopo lapso.” Justiniana Prima seems to 
be thus brought into a certain geographical connexion with Scodra (Scutari d’Albania), from which 
place as we have seen a line of Roman road led to the Dardanian City of Ulpiana (Justiniana IL), 
and thence to Scupi. 

> Marius Mercator, in Appendice ad Contradictionem 12 Anathetismi Nestoriani, “ Sardicensis 
Bonosus qui a Damaso urbis Rome episcopo predamnatus fuit:” Le Quien; Oriens. Christianus, t. ii. 
p. 302. Farlato I/l. Sac., t. viii. p. 34, endeavours to make Bonosus Bishop of Naissus, but on 
no valid grounds. His statement would anyhow not affect the present argument, as Naissus was 
also in Dacia Mediterranea. 

© Mansi, ix. p. 199. 4 Tllyricwum Sacrum, t. viii. p. 17. 


© Oriens. Christianus, t. ii. p. 310, 
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are agreed that this Benenatus must have been bishop of Scupi, but they have 
both failed to grasp the logical deduction that the Archbishop of “the Most Holy 
Metropolitan City”’ of Scupi, as it appears before Justinian’s time, has now become 
the Archbishop of his special city. The Primacy, then, of [llyricum was not an 
altogether new creation, but in part represented earlier claims of precedency 
exercised by the Bishops of Scupi. The language of Procopius and the language 
of the Vovelle are thus reconciled, and the special tie of allegiance which bound 
the Bishop of Justinian’s city to the Bishop of Rome is seen to be in fact the direct 
inheritance from an earlier time when the Metropolitans of Seupi stood forth as 
the principal champions of Western orthodoxy in [llyricum. 

When we find the Bishop of the Dardanian Metropolis taking precedency of 
Dacian Bishops at a time when, politically, Dardania and Dacia Mediterranea were 
separate provinces we are tempted to suspect that the ecclesiastical supremacy 
represents, as is so often the case, a survival of an earlier political distribution. 

There is, in fact, clear historic evidence that, according to the original arrange- 
ment of Aurelian, Dardania was tacked on to Dacia Mediterranea, insomuch that 
in the early lists of the provinces of the Moesian diocese, as given by the MS. of 
Verona, Rufus, and Polemius Silvius, Dardania and Dacia Mediterranea are given 
indifferently as the names of one and the same province. At some time after the 
completion of the list of Polemius Silvius and before that of the Notitias the pro- 
vince which bore the double name of Dardania and Dacia Mediterranea was divided 
into the two provinces of Dardania, as we find it in Hierocles, with Secupi as its 
Metropolis, and Dacia Mediterranea under Serdica. But it is obvious from this 
that there may have been a time when, as the later ecclesiastical arrangement 
indicates, Scupi was the political Metropolis of a Dacia Mediterranea which 
included the later Dardania. 

In the Notitia” itself, indeed, Dardania continues to be reckoned along with 
Dacia Mediterranea and Ripensis, Moesia Prima, Przevalitana, and a part of Mace- 
donia Salutaris as one of the “ Five Dacias” which had now replaced the “Three 
Dacias ” of the original Trans-Danubian province. There is, indeed, evidence that 
in Justinian’s time the name of Dacia could still be extended to the furthest limit 
of the provinces originally included in the “ Five Dacias.” Procopius on two 


separate occasions attributes to Dacia Singidunum, a city which according to 


* See Mommsen, Rérue Archéologique, N. 8. xiv. p. 387. The words of Rufus in describing the 
formation of Aurelian’s Dacia are: * Per Aurelianwm, translatis exinde Romanis, due Dacia in 
regionib::s Moesie et Dardanie facta sunt.” 

> Not. Or. iii. 14. 
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Hierocles’ list was included in Upper Meesia, and what in this respect is true of 
Upper Meesian cities, applies equally to the cities of the once ‘ Dacian”’ Dardania. 
Dacia was the more renowned name, and there was always a tendency to use it, 
the more so as at this period the actual provincial divisions were becoming vague 
and undefined.* 

It must be allowed that the language of the Novell is inconsistent, yet it will 
be seen that, in placing Scupi in Dacia Mediterranea, Justinian was but reverting 
to an earlier arrangement, still apparently kept up by the existing ecclesiastical 
organisation. And the prestige of the Dacian name was still such that in raising 
what was now in strict official phraseology a Dardanian city to the chief place in 
his newly constituted Illyricum, it was convenient to revert to this earlier usage 
which attributed Scupi to Dacia Mediterranea. The Dacian hegemony could not be 
ignored in an Illyrian government, the geographical limits of which almost precisely 
answered to what was still known as the “ Five Dacias.” In Justinian’s eccle- 
siastical arrangement indeed no change in official language was required, for Scupi, 
as we have seen, was still the recognised Metropolis of the whole of that original 
Mediterranean Dacia that had once politically embraced Dardania. 

In the case of Justiniana Secunda we have seen that the old name of the city 
continued to be used concurrently with the official title, and finally in an altered 
form survived it. The same process undoubtedly occurred in the case of Justiniana 
Prima. ‘Towards the end of the sixth century the name of Seupi, or ‘ Scopis,”’ as 
it is written in the language of the times” reappears in history, and Theophylact 
mentions that the town was plundered and many of its citizens taken captive by a 
Slavonic band.° It is probable that the town passed definitely into Slavonic hands 
about 695, in which year we find numerous refugees from the Dardanian cities taking 


refuge witain the walls of Thessalonica." Under the Bulgarian princes “ Skopje,” 


* D. B. Goth. it. pp. 80, 418 (Bonn ed.). 

» Compare Jornandes’ Sirmis, §c. In Ravennas the form Scupis oecurs, cf. Londinis, ¥c. 

© Hist. vii. 2 (Bonn ed. p- 272). Ta yap wai cai &e. 

“ Acta S. Demetrii, c. ii. It is there mentioned as a chief cause of the second Slavonic 
onslaught on Thessalonica that that city sheltered escaped “mancipia” from the interior of 
Illyricum. One city only ought not to be allowed to hold out when all the other cities and provinces 
round had been made void of Roman habitation; “ hee autem” (to quote the Latin version) “ sola 
superesset omnesque e Danubii partibus Paunoniaque et Dacia et Dardania reliquisque provinciis 
vt urbibus transfugas reciperet atque in sinu suo foveret.” The citizens of Naissus and Serdica are 


specially mentioned. 
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as its name was known in its Slavonic form," continued to be an important civil 
and ecclesiastical centre. The eleventh century Byzantine chroniclers” call it 
even the “ Metropolis of Bulgaria,” a title which conveys a hint as to the source 
whence the later auto-kephalous Bishops of Ochrida drew their style of “ Bishops 
of Justiniana Prima.” 

Apart from this ecclesiastical and other evidence as to the identity of Scupi 
and Justiniana Prima, I have already called attention to two facts, arrived at by 
researches on the spot, which ought to weigh on the same side, against the confi- 
dent assertions of Professor Tomaschek. I have shown, from a series of monu- 
ments, that the site of the Roman colony and later metropolitan city of Scupi is to 
be found in the immediate neighbourhood of the important Byzantine, Slavonic, 
and Turkish emporium of Skopia, or Uskiip, with which its name is, in fact, 
identical,°® and that to hunt for it in the Morava Valley would, therefore, be super- 
fluous. I have further shown, that a direct line of Roman way through the pass 
of Kaéanik brought Secupi into peculiarly intimate relation with the Dardanian 
sister-town of Ulpiana; in other words, with Justiniana Secunda. It remains to 
consider the existing Byzantine monuments of Skopia itself, and some important 
evidence connected with local names and sites in the neighbourhood. 

Previous to his journey undertaken from Belgrade to Salonica, the attention of 
Von Hahn had been called by the Austrian Consul-General Mihanovich to the 
striking similarity of the names of Taor and Bader, two villages near Skopia, to 
the Tauresium and Bederiana mentioned by Procopius as native places of Jus- 
tinian." Owing to unfavourable weather, the snow lying then on the ground, Von 
Hahn had been unable during the course of his journey to follow up the inquiry 

‘ Nikephoros Bryennios, iv. 18 (Bonn ed. p. 148), in the eleventh century still calls Skopia by 
its ancient name of Yeovrn and places it correctly on the Vardar as he tells us the Axios was then 
called. 

» Skylitzes and his copyist Kedrenos (Bonn ed. ii. 527). The revolted Bulgarian Prince, Peter 
Deljan, marches “ dut re cai rév Bovdyapiag (ap. 1040). When Basil 
rganised the Bulgarian Church in 1020 the Bishop of Skopia was assigned 40 Kleriki and 40 
[dpowo, putting it on a level with the largest Bulgarian Sees (see Jireéek, Geschichte der Bulgaren, 
p. 202). 

sy the neighbouring Albanian tribes, the best local representatives of the Roman provincials, 
the town is still called “ Seup.” 

' Reise von Belgrad nach Salonik, p. 156. Tauresium might easily represent a Vicus Tawrensiwm, 
pointing to some form with which Taor would connect itself. Neither Taor nor Bader appears to 
be of Slavonic origin. As a set-off to this, Prof. Tomaschek, who seeks his Justiniana Prima near 


Kursumlje, has sought to connect the name of Tauresium with that of the village of Tovrljan in the 


Toplica district. 
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with any definite results, but he had heard of some old foundations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taor,* had been shown in the village a stone “ postament,” with what 
appeared to him to be a Slavonic inscription,” and had seen a copy of another 
Slavonic inscription from a neighbouring monastery, which, he was led to believe, 
contained a reference to Justinian as its founder.° On the strength of these 
observations of Von Hahn, and this striking similarity of names, I made it my 
special business to explore Bader, Taor, and the surrounding region. Both 
villages lie on the skirts of a mountainous triangle that lies between the Vardar 
and its tributary the Péinja, near the confluence of the two rivers, and partially 
shut in by the sedgy lake of Jelatno. The starting-point of my explorations was 
Banja, in the Péinja valley, the hot baths and ancient quarries of which [ have 
already described, which, apparently, formed the thermal station marked on the 
Tabula of Peutinger as the first station on the Thessalonican road, twenty-one 
miles distant from Scupi.' The Roman way itself, in its southward course, must 
have proceeded from the neighbourhood of Banja, along the left bank of the 
Péinja, which it would here cross, and the heights above it would be the natural 
position for a castle commanding the pass. At this point, in fact, are the ruins of 
a Turkish watch-tower, known as the Badersko Kaleh, which formerly commanded 
the road through the gorge; a road which certainly represents the Roman line. 
The name of this Kaleh is interesting, as showing that the name of Bader still 
clings to both banks of the river, and its function at least supplies a raison d’étre 
for the former existence of a Byzantine “ phrourion,”’ such as was Bederiana, in its 
vicinity. Bader itself lies on the right bank of the stream, which is here easily 
fordable. The village is nothing more than a wretched group of Bulgar hovels 
enclosed in mud walls; indeed, its sole redeeming feature was a fountain erected 
by a pious Moslem dame, Fatima by name; its position, however, hanging on a 
steep above the “iron gates’’ of the stream, was certainly lovely. I was unable 
to observe any remains here of Roman date, though there was a Christian ceme- 
tery near it of some antiquity and considerable extent scattered about in an oak 


* Op. cit. p. 157. “ Hier war kein Platz fiir Prokop’s Tetrapyrgion, doch erzihlten die Banern, 


if der Platte oberhalb der Dorfes gelegenen Felder auf Cementsubstruc- 


dass sie beim Beackern der a 
tionen stiessen, und bejahten unsere Frage, ob diese ein Viereck bildeten, doch méchten wir durch 
diese Bejahung die Frage noch nicht als unwiderruflich entschieden betrachten. Die auf der Platte 
lagernde Schneedecke machte die Untersuchung derselben durch den Augenschein unmdglich.” The 
peasants also spoke of a quadrangular tile conduit leading to these remains. 

Op. cit, Pp. L5s, Op. cit. p. 162. 


4 See p. 110. 
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wilderness. About an hour’s walk higher up the lateral valley, at the opening of 
which Bader hes, is the village of Blaée, where two Roman inscriptions were 
found by engineers engaged in quarrying operations in this neighbourhood, con- 
nected with the construction of the Macedonian line. In the little church here, I 
found one of these monuments, an altar with the comprehensive dedication: “ To 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Juno Regina, Minerva Sancta, and all the other Gods 
and Goddesses :’* erected by Aur. Titianus, a Beneficiwrius Consularis of the 7th, 
Claudian, Legion, to which we have so often had oceasion to refer, in the Consulship 
of Victorinus and Proculus, that is in the year 200 4.p. The other inscription was 
no longer to be found; but it is interesting, as referring to the serpent-worship 
introduced by Alexander, the prophet of Abonotichos, of whom Lucian has left us 
an account; and whose authority was, apparently, popular amongst the Dacians- 
[ noticed one or two other fragments in the neighbourhood of the church of Blaée, 
which seemed to be of Roman origin. From this village, which oceupies a central 
and commanding position in this hilly tract, between the Péinja and Vardar, a 
straight line of road, embanked in places, runs along the watershed almost due 
South, towards the village of Koslje, and the confluence of the two rivers. To this 
road [ am certainly inclined to attribute a Roman origin. 

In the Bulgarian monastery of St. John, which lies on the left steep of the 
Péinja, near its confluence, I saw a Slavonic inscription, a copy of which Von 
Hahn had been shown at Velese, and which he supposed to contain a reference to 
Justinian. It is painted in black letters in the inside of the little Byzantine 
church, above the doorway; but it did not by any means answer to Von Hahn’s 
description. A few words were indecipherable, but the inscription, as a whole, is 
clear enough, and runs as follows :— 

“This church was built from the foundation and painted within by the present 
labour and expense of the God-loving Bishop Kirioseph ..... from the 
Monastery of Zographu. In the time of the Patriarchate of the blessed and... . 
Lord and Bishop of the First Justiniana or Ochrida, the Lord Zozimos, and of the 
: Sultan Mechmet. At that time Crete was taken. And the founders 
(Ktétors) were from Rudnik,” Jovo, Neda, Nera, . . . ica, Prodanj, Stepanj, Vaso, 
Daméeta. In the year (1669).” 

The mention of the capture of Crete enables us to supply the date, which was 
obliterated in the original. 


. REG . MIN/SANC . CETERIS QVE/DIIS DEABYSQVE/ OMNIBVS . SACR M/ AVE . 


TITIANVS . BF. / COS. LEG.VII.CL./V.8.L.M 


> A neighbouring village. 
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It will be seen that this inscription does no more than record the official title 
of the auto-kephalous Bulgarian Bishops “of Justiniana and Ochrida,” and does 
not, as Von Hahn was given to suppose, in any way connect the founding of the 


monastery with the Emperor Justinian.* 


b 
AP) NKY 


Fig. 89. 


It is remarkable that the village of Taor stands, 
to the Vardar River Pass at its opening on the Plain 
of Uskiip, in much the same relation as Bader and 
the Badersko Kaleh stand to that of the Péinja. 
The village itself lies in a beautiful wooded glen by 
the banks of the river, and a little above it is an 
old ferry across the stream to the village of Orezan. 
A few hundred yards to the north of Taor, at the 
foot of the undulating heights that here dominate 
the level expanse on which Skopia stands, is the 
little church of St. Ilija, about which were many 
Roman fragments, including shafts of columns, 
broken cornices, and a sepulchral slab with dolphins 
and a banqueting scene in the apex, but in the field 
below a Slav inscription, which has supplanted the 
original Roman titulus (fig. 89). Much might, no 
doubt, be made of this by the champions of Justinian’s 
Slavonic origin were not the letters of medizeval form, 
certainly not earlier than the fourteenth century. 

Within the church, and serving as an altar, is 
a block which is probably the “ postament”’ de- 
scribed by Hahn.” It is simply an altar of Roman 
Imperial date turned upside down. The inscription 
in small letters was exceedingly illegible, but the 
letters that [ was able to make out seemed to be 
rather Greek than Cyrillian (fig. 90). 


* The translation of the inscription as given to Hahn (p. 162) was of a curious kind: “die Inschrift, 


. wenn mann sie uns richtig tibersetzt hat, den Arzt eines tiirkischen Pascha’s, welcher dessen 


Gattin von der Unfruchtbarkeit heilte, als den Wiederhersteller des von Justinian gegriindeten 


Klosters nennt ’’(!) 


» Op. cit. p. 158: “ Leider stand das Postament auf dem Kopfe und ist die Inschrift so verwischt 


dass wir nur mit grosser Miihe einige roh gearbeitete slavische Charaktere erkennen konnten.” 
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[ explored the neighbouring downs above the village for any ancient founda- 
tions in vain, till at last a Bulgar guided me to a terrace above the church of 
St. [lija, which was literally strewn with Roman tiles and fragments of masonry, 
and surrounded by foundations of ancient walls of brick and rubble masonry. 
That this was a “phrourion” or “castellum” of late Roman date I cannot 
doubt. It had obviously more than four angles, but if, as I am inclined to 
suppose, the points A BC and D in the annexed plan (fig. 91)* were occupied 
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] 50, 100 feet 


Fig. 90. Fig. 91. 


with towers, we should have before us a Tetrapyrgia not inconsistent with 
Procopius’ description of the castle of Tauresium. In any case, the occurrence of 
such a castle on the spot where ex hypothesi we were led to look for Justinian’s 
** phrourion”’ must be regarded as a remarkable coincidence. 

Of the antiquity of this ruin there appears, indeed, to be one remarkable piece 
of documentary evidence. Ina grant of the Bulgarian Czar, Constantine Asén 


* The foundations about the corner a were very indistinct, and in order to ascertain the outline 
of this part of the castellum excavations would be necessary. The measurements given are 
approximate. 
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(1258-1277) to the monastery of St. George, near Skopia, is mentioned the 
“Gradiste,” or ruined site of a castle, by the village of Tavor,* the later Taor, and 
the lake of Jelatno. ‘‘Gradiste” is a term frequently applied by the Slaves to 
sites once occupied by Roman constructions. 

Nor has the local saga forgotten this ruined site. From an intelligent Bulgar 
schoolmaster at Kuéeviste, in the Karadagh, I learnt one or two interesting 
popular traditions which bear upon the question at issue. He told me that 
old men of this district say that “Three Emperors were born at Skopia,” and 
that there was a tradition that “Czar Kostadin ”’ was born at Taor, and reigned 
afterwards at Skopia. It seems to me by no means impossible that the Emperor 
Constantine, as an ecclesiastical as well as political celebrity, has usurped Justinian’s 
place in the folk-lore of the country. 

We may now turn to an examination of the Byzantine antiquities of Skopia 
itself. That the original walls of the Akropolis are of Byzantine date appears 
from an inscription in large tilework letters on the upper part of the inner wall to 
the left of the main entrance. This inscription in its present state is extremely 
difficult to decipher. I was able, however, to make out a few fragments, sufficient 


to show its Byzantine origin— 


KAHC 
[H | AN@Pomc////] [AC a€ TIC Are} 


The impression given by these fragments is that they formed part of a Byzan- 
tine inscription of the usual bombastic style, examples of which are to be seen in 
the inscription recording the erection of a tower at Durazzo by Theodore Ducas 
Comnénos,” and in another, written in large characters of the same ceramic 
construction on the outside of the old cathedral-church of Hagia Sophia, at 
Ochrida.” The walls themselves of the Akropolis are in their older portion formed 
of large square stones, framed, as it were, with tiles; a Byzantine form of construc- 


‘Selo Tavor, gradiste . . . . jezerom Jelatnim.” (S&fariik. Pamdtky 25; quoted in 
Jiretek Geschichte der Bulgaren, p. 79. 

» Given in Hahn: Alhanesische Studien, p. 122. When I saw this inscription, it was broken 
into two fragments and used as a support for the wooden post of a verandah in the Turkish 
Governor's Konak. 

© Hahn. Drin und Vardar-Reise, p. 115. The name of the prelate in whose honour the inscrip- 
tion (of colossal size) was put up has disappeared, but we are told : 


tyeipacg roy Hedoavoy vopov 


ra Mvowy ravaddwe. 
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tion, of which a good example may be seen in the great tenth century church 
of St. Luke’s, at Styri, in Greece, and of which there are many later examples 
amongst the Slavonic buildings of Skopia and the surrounding regions." 

The first impression which the town of Skopia makes upon the stranger, is that 
he has before him in an almost perfect state of preservation a Byzantine city. 
[In wandering amongst the moss-grown domes of the hamams, the ancient brick 
and stone-work bazaars, the noble caravanserais of which the famous Kurshumli 


Han” or Lead Han is the type (fig. 92), one is tempted to recognise the very baths 


Fig. 92. Kurshamli Han, Skopia 


and market-halls with which Justinian embellished his favoured city. A more 
detailed study, however, shows that many of these antique edifices, Byzantine as 
is their style and appearance, are really of Turkish origin, and date from the first 

* The beginnings of this form of construction may be traced in the walls of the Imperial Palace 
at Trier. 

> This Han has been well-described by Mr. Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, vol. i. p. 367. The 
Sulei Han is another edifice of considerable antiquity. In the Fererli Han are said to be concealed 
inscriptions. These buildings at present afford lodgings and warehouses for merchants. On the 
piers of the Kurshumli Han many names of old Ragusan merchants are to be seen painted in red 
letters, e. g. “ANNO DOMINI 1777 MARINVS ZAMAGNA POST BREVEM mMoRAM . . . . . . .” also 
noticed the names of Lucich and Radegla. On the outside wall of the Han is a Turkish inscription. 
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days of the conquest, when a large Osmanli colony was planted in the town, and 
Moslem Uskiip arose to be the “ bride of Rumili.” 

The mosques supply a standpoint for comparison. Thus, after a prolonged 
study of the Kurshumli Han, I was inclined to ascribe to it a Byzantine origin, 
till a minute examination of a small mosque opposite it assured me that both were 
the work of the same hands.* The pillars of the arcade in the Han, and the 
abacus surmounting them, exactly answer to those of the porch of this mosque. 
In the same way baths, which externally look as ancient as that described near 
Novipazar, contain Arabic features in their interior construction and ornament. 
Thus, the great Hamam of Uskiip, which, with its low octagon capped with 
a roofed cupola, externally much resembles the old octagonal thermal cham- 
ber near Novipazar, presents internally an entirely Oriental appearance, with 
ogival arches and corner niches or alcoves, with rows of angular excrescences, 
which, when sufficiently projecting, give them somewhat the appearance of 
stalactitic grottoes. On the other hand, the mere insertion of a Turkish inscrip- 
tion into the outside wall of a building does not necessarily prove that it was the 
work of the Turkish dignitary thus honoured, and some of the buildings, especially 
in the North-East quarter of the town, may well date from pre-Turkish and even 
pr-Slavonic times. Of these, the most ancient in appearance is unquestionably 
the ruined Hamam of “the two Sisters.” Two sisters, according to local tradi- 
tion, daughters of a king, were taken by a pasha to wife. He died, leaving them 
childless, and the widows built the Hamam. It is built—like so many Byzantine 
buildings of this district—of square blocks of stone encased with tiles, but in the 
present instance, many of the blocks are, as already mentioned,” wrought out of 
Roman sepulchral monuments. Nothing seems more difficult than to deter- 
mine the age of buildings built in the same Byzantine style before and after the 
Turkish conquest. But the existence of so many ancient buildings in the same 
style at Skopia itself, and amongst the monasteries of the surrounding ranges, is 
itself sufficient proof of the strength of the local Byzantine tradition. In no 
other town in the central districts of the Balkan Peninsula is the living impress 
of New Rome so strong as here. Indirectly, if not directly, the hand of Justinian 
is still felt in what I, for my part, shall not scruple to call his native city. The 
numismatic evidence as to the importance of Skopia in the fifth, sixth, and 
succeeding centuries is not less strking. In the bazars of the town, in addition 
to coins of Macedonian, consular, and early imperial date—and amongst them 

* The Turks attribute the construction of the KurSumli Han to a certain Mahmoud Pasha. 
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autonomous pieces of Thessalonica, Stobi, Pautalia, and Viminacium, illustrating 
the old commercial connexion with those places—I observed an abundance of coins 
of Anastasius, Justin, and Justinian, besides others dating from later Byzantine, 
Bulgarian, and Serbian times. Cnriously enough, the parting keepsake given me 
by my host at Uskiip was a large brass coin of Justinian himself. 

The Aqueduct of Skopia is visible about an hour distant from the city to the 
North. There are fifty-four brickwork arches, supported on piers of alternating 
stone and brick, spanning a small valley connecting one of the lower undulations 
which roll across the plain from the foot of the Karadagh with the range of hills 
on which the akropolis of Skopia stands. From this spot it runs, as an under- 
ground channel, in a North-Easterly direction to the village of Gluha, which 
lies in a wooded and well-watered glen of the Karadagh range. The source is 
covered and preserved from possible contamination by a low, square, stone-tiled 
building of rubble masonry, which cannot pretend to any vast antiquity. The 
spring itself is known to the villagers as ‘‘ Lavovac.” In the Skopia direction 
the channel is again lost beneath the surface, and comes out finally near the noble 
Mustafa Mosque (which rises above the town not far from the entrance to the fort- 
ress), where its first function is to supply the fountain that embellishes the court 
of the mosque. In surveying the arches of this Aqueduct as they span the valley— 
so Byzantine in their general effect—the traveller is again tempted to imagine 
that he sees before him the actual handiwork of Justinian, and that this is the 
very Aqueduct by which the Emperor, according to Procopius, conducted a 
perennial stream to his native city. In this case again, however, a closer study 
has led me to modify this opinion. Though several ancient fragments,—including, 
besides that containing a part of the titles of Severus, a portion of a Roman 
sarcophagus and an [onic capital, not improbably of Byzantine date,—have been 
walled into the fabric, the general appearance of the work and the character of its 
preservation is not such as to warrant the belief that in its present state at least 
it dates from Justinian’s time. There is no single feature in the construction 
which is not reproduced in mosques, hamams, and hans of Turkish date in Skopia, 
while the ogival character of many of the arches, which may be gathered from 
my sketch (fig. 93), is certainly not inconsistent with a late origin; though not, 
perhaps, conclusive, as such pointed arches do occasionally occur in undoubtedly 
Roman aqueducts.* On the whole, therefore, I am reduced to suppose that the 
upper part, at least, of the Aqueduct in its present state represents the recon- 


* For pointed arches in the Aqueduct of Segovia, built in Trajan’s time, see Archaeologia, vol. tv. 


page 410, note. 
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struction in Turkish times of a pre-existing Byzantine work. The local traditions 


that I am able to gather thoroughly support this view. The prevalent tradition 


Fig. 93. The Aquedact of Skopia 


amongst Christians, as well as Turks, is, that the Aqueduct was a pious work of 
the same Musta or Mustafa Pasha who built the mosque, which, as we have seen, 
Was its first goal, inSkopia.* On the other hand, [ also came upon traces, and 


* An older Christian tradition regarding the aqueduct is, however, mentioned in the relation of 
the Ragusan ambassadors who passed through Uskiip in 1792. “Nella vicinanza di Uschiup 
videro un antico acquedotto mezzo rovinato volgarmente detto Gerina Ciupria, cioé Ponte di Jerina 
mogle di Giorgio Despot, per che da lei fabricato acquedotto fatto a forza di archi molto simile a 
quello di Pisa.” Jerina or Irene, wife of the Serbian despot George Brankovich, is popularly credited 
with many buildings throughout those countries. The description “ mezzo rovinato ” is interesting 
as showing that some restoration of the work must have taken place since the end of the last 


cent ury 
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that from an unexpected quarter, of a saga, which points to the existence of the 
Agueduct in some form in much more remote times. Whilst examining the 


Fig. 54. Arches in the old Bezestan, Skopia. 


milliary column which exists in a street of Skopia, [I read out the name of Trajan 
to a group of enquiring Turks who were collected round me whereupon one of, 
the most venerable of the number, old Abderrahman Aga, at once exclaimed, 
* Trojan,—Kapetan Trojan! Why, he it was who built the Aqueduct.” The 
name of the great engineering Emperor, who bridled the Danube and conquered 
Dacia, still lives in the folk-lore of the Peninsula; and in this instance “ Kapetan 
Trojan’ appears to have appropriated Justinian’s work, in the same way as we 
have seen “‘ Czar’ Constantine usurp his birthplace. 

[ was fortunate enough to discover in Skopia itself something like a proof 
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that the Aqueduct had once existed throughout its extent in an earlier form. 
Hearing of an old “ Bezestan’”’ or “cloth hall,” at present closed (partly, indeed, 
in a state of demolition), and hidden from view by the surrounding booths of the 
bazar, with some difficulty I obtained access to it. What was my surprise to 
find the central court traversed by three large brickwork arches, supported by 
stone piers of well-cut masonry, surmounted by a well-executed cornice or abacus, 
and evidently representing a section of that part of the aqueduct which supplied 
the lower town of Skopia. The court itself had obviously been altered in later 
times, and holes for beams, supporting some later flooring or roof, had been 
knocked out of the sides of the central line of arches. That parts of the building, 
however, belonged to the same date as the fragment of the aqueduct which it 
included was obvious, from the fact that the arches coalesced with the structure 
of the walls at the two extremities of the court. 

The construction of the piers and arches seemed to me in this case to be not 
earlier than late Roman times, and distinctly superior to that of the Aqueduct 
outside the city, one obvious defect of which is that the piers are too large for the 
brick arches they support. The old Bezestan itself, which forms in part at least 
an organic whole with this early work, is a good example of the style of blended 
stone and brick-work which at Skopia, as we have seen, survived Byzantine times. 
The walls of its central court contain small chambers, access to which is obtained 
by small round arched doors, and in the middle of each side of the court is an 
entrance arch of larger dimensions. The interior is at present cumbered with 
débris of brickwork, and the whole is threatened with speedy demolition. If we 
may be allowed to regard the central arches as a surviving relic of the actual fabric 
of Justinian’s Aqueduct, we may venture to see in the ruined building which it 
traverses one of the very market halls with which, according to Procopius, the 


Emperor adorned his native City. 
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NOTES ON THE ROMAN ROAD LINES FROM SCUPI TO NAISSUS 
AND REMESTANA, 


In the Tabula Peutingeriana and the Geographer of Ravenna, there appears a 
line of road bringing Seupi into direct connexion with the historically better 
known city of Naissus, the birthplace of Constantine, and thus with the great 
central highway of [llyricum, the “ Agger Publicus”’ that ran from Singidunum, the 
present Belgrade, past Serdica (Sophia) to Philippopolis, and eventually to Byzan- 
tium. Grave difficulties are suggested by the mileage and stations of this route, 
which itself falls into two parts : 

|. A cross-line from Secupi to Hammeo, the Acmeon of Ravennas, a station 
twenty miles distant from Naissus on the military road already referred to," which 
brought Naissus into communication with Ulpiana, and eventually with the 
Adriatic port of Lissus. 

2. The section from Hammeo (or Acmeon) to Naissus common to the route 
Naissus-Ulpiana, and Naissus-Scupi. 

In Ravennas we have nothing more than a confused list of cities. In the 
Tabula there is no intermediate station given between Scupi and Hammeo 
(Acmeon), which at the lowest computation must have been three days distant. 
It was this omission that led Professor Tomaschek, wrongly, as we have seen, to 
look for the site of Scupi itself in the valley of the Bulgarian Morava. We may be 
allowed to suspect that stations on the line Scupi-Hammeo have been erroneously 
transferred on the Tabula to the line Seupi-Stobi, where the chain of stations is too 
long. But the whole question is obscure and [ shall here content myself with a 
few antiquarian observations made during a journey from Skopia to Nish (the 
ancient Naissus) some of which throw a certain amount of light on the course of 
the Roman road-line and the position of two at least of the principal stations. 

The modern road that traverses the low Southern offshoots of the Karadagh to 
Kumanovo affords a certain guide to the earlier part of the Roman route from 
Scupi, in the Naissus direction. The physical configuration of the country and 
the interposition of the Karadagh ranges admit in fact of no alternative line in 


that part of the route. 


® See p 65 
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At Kumanovo, outside the orthodox church, was an altar to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus D(olichenus) erected by a certain Achilleus for the health of Caracalla 
and Julia Domna in the consulship of Sabinus and Anulinus,* a.p. 216. 

I was informed that this stone had been 
brought from the village of Lopod about an 


hour and a-half to the West of Kumanovo, 


where another inscription is said to exist near 


Vin — | the mosque. At this place, therefore, rather 
v7 ~~ than at Kumanovo itself, should be sought the 
=) first station on the Roman road from Scupi to 
| PRO SALVTE | Naissus. Above this village, on an eastern spur 
} IMP-M-AVREL] of the Karadagh, rises the noble Byzantine 


church of Matejci, near which I observed a 
Roman sepulchral slab with an illegible in- 


TANTONINI PIL |_| 
AVG ETIVLIAE | 
AVG: MATRIKAST | scription. 

ACHLLEVS ECR Ww | | The church itself, with its brickwork central 
ipigdentnnt eg | tower, its four surrounding cupolas, and its 
| SABINONETANV | 


triple apse, stands like some peak-castle of the 


| HLINO CoS i Middle Ages on the summit of one of the beech- 
aE wood-covered spurs of the Black Mountain. 

? ‘, Its position at an elevation of about 3,000 feet 
OO! looking forth over the broad Kumanovo plain, 


and the distant Serbian and Bulgarian ranges is 

| most commanding and may vie with that of 

J) the temple of Algina. I found the monastery, 

a such as it is, tenanted by a few Bulgar peasants, 
and the church itself, one of the noblest monu- 


Lovt Optimo Mazimo Dolicheno 
PRO SALVTE IMP. M. AVRELI ANTONINI PII AVG . ET IVLIAE 
AVG MATRI KASTrorwm / ACHILLEVS EORVN/ DEM SERVVS Pt suit / 


KAL . NOVEMBRIS / SABINO II ET ANV/LINO Consulibus, 


* This stone had been previously observed by Von Hahn ( Reise ron Belgrad nach Salonik, 239. 
C. L. L. iii. 1697). His observations were conducted, however, under most unfavourable climatic 
conditions, and his copy is inaccurate in every single line. He made out the dedication to be one to 


Mithra. 
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ments of Eastern Rome in this region, far advanced on the road to total ruin. 
The great central cupola had fallen in, and the two massive columns on either side 
of the entrance were overthrown. Their capitals were very remarkable and 
recalled those of the church containing the Emperor DuSan’s effigy at Ljubiten. 
The four angles of one were adorned with scallop foliage, two heads of bulls, and 
one of a ram; of the other with the same foliation, a ram’s head, an eagle, and a 
kind of Ionic volute. In its ground plan, with its two side apses, and indeed in 
its spacious dimensions, twenty-eight paces long by seventeen broad, it differs from 
most of the churches hereabouts. 

The inscriptions on the frescoes, with which the whole interior of the church 
had been covered, were in Greek. Of the wall-paintings themselves, which, in 
spite of the ruinous condition of the church, are in some places brilliantly pre- 
served, the full-length image of the Theotokos and Child (to whom, according to 
the local tradition, the church was dedicated) to the East of the blocked-up 
southern entrance is amongst the most graceful. Over the door is a large repre- 
sentation of the Pantokratér. To the left, entering the church, the whole of the 
second bay of the western wall is filled with a sacred genealogical tree, on the 
central stem of which I could read the names of David and Solomon; on either 
side of this the coiling foliage enclosed rows of prophets and patriarchs. To 
the right of the entrance the sacred tree is balanced by another, Imperial and 
Orthodox. Unfortunately, this is much effaced; but enough remained to show 
that it was a Byzantine counterpart of the tree of the Nemanjids in the royal 
Serbian church of Deéani:* the figures here were smaller and inferior to the 
Serbian, but, in other respects, much resembled them. One legend still remains, 


attached to a figure in the highest row but one of the tree, 
ICAAKIOC BACTA€YC PaMEewN, 


to show that this was intended to represent the genealogical tree of the imperial 
house of the Komneni. In the South-East corner of the church are three more 
imperial full-length portraits: an Emperor, holding a roll in Byzantine fashion ; 
an Empress, whose robes are elaborately ornamented with a fleur-de-lys pattern ; and 
a younger Emperor; inthis case again the style much recalling the representations 


of Dusan and his son and consort. In the centre of what is now the ruined body of 


* About two hours distant from Kumanovo to the East, at Naguri¢, is a splendid example of an 
old Serbian church, with an inscription recording its erection by King Miljutin, and frescoes within 
of the King and his consort Simonida. Like Deéani, it is evidently the work of a Dalmatian architect, 
and represents a compromise between Italian and Byzantine styles. I must however reserve its 
description for another occasion. 
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the church, a later chapel has been erected for purposes of worship, and about one 
hundred yards below are ruins of another of smaller dimensions, with frescoes of 
a later date. 

At Kumanovo itself I obtained several coins* and other antiquities, the bulk of 
which were said to have been found at PrSovo, a small town some three hours 
distant; and I had previously met an engineer who had been recently occupied 
with the construction of a road near this place, who informed me that, to his 
knowledge, three Roman inscriptions had been found there. To Prsovo I accord- 
ingly proceeded, following the western edge of the plain that skirts this side of 
the Karadagh. The little town itself consists of five or six hundred houses, of 
which only ten are Christian, and lies at the point where a tributary of the 
Morava issues from a winding gorge of the Black Mountain, and where, to the 
North-West, a pass leads across the range to Gilan, five hours distant. The inscrip- 
tions had, unfortunately, vanished; their disappearance but too probably connect- 
ing itself with the needs of road paving; but traces of Roman occupation were 
not wanting. | The Kaimakam informed me that some children, playing in a field 
by the stream, had recently found several coins, one of which was brought me as a 
specimen. It proved to be a denarius of the Empress Faustina. From an intelli- 
gent Albanian guide, Mustafa by name, I learnt that on the height above the 
village there had formerly been a stone with a wolf, as he thought, sculptured on 
it, and an inscription. In the upper part of the glen he showed me a spot where 
ancient foundations and Roman tiles abounded; and informed me that many 
yraves had been dug up here, ornaments being sometimes found with the remains. 
Above this spot were some curious niches with remains of frescoes, but these of 
medizeval Byzantine or Slavonic date, cut in the face of the cliff. The present 
population is Albanian, belonging to three “ — Plahac,” ‘ Sopa,” and 
* Kilment ” (‘ Clementi,” as pronounced by my guide). From what I learned from 
him as to the local dialect, Roman or Rowman influence on the language must be 


here very marked, and I was much struck with his remark: ‘‘ Albanian, Italian,” 


* The coins ineluded silver pieces of the Peonian princes, Patraos and Audoleon, Macedonian, 
Roman, and Byzantine. Pwonian coins seem more abundant in this district East of the Karadagh 
than in the immediate environs of Skopia. They are also abundant about Vranja in the upper valley 
of the Bulgarian Morava. 

» Mustafa had picked up a little Italian from some workmen engaged on the new Serbian line. 
Amongst words in the local dialect which struck him as like Italian he instanced Szavle=Sand. 
(Cf. Ital. Sabbia, Rouman, Sab/u), Plop or Plep=poplar (Ital. Pioppo, Macedo-Rouman Plop), Sielee= 
willow (Italian Su/ice, Macedo-Rouman Salice or Salce), Supraabove (It. Sopra, Rouman Supra, 


ordinary Albanian Siper), Ca‘olli also Cavolli, horse (It. Cavallo, Rouman, Callu, ordinary Albanian 
’ 


Colli or Calli), &e 
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and Vlach are all the same.” On the opposite side of the Golema is a village with 
the purely Rouman name, Pratosielee=Willow-mead, and Konéul on the other side 


of the Morava has an equally Rouman sound. 

The Roman remains at Prsovo—and, according to my guide, several inscrip- 
tions had been recently broken up here—seem to mark it as a considerable Station 
on the Roman road-line between Scupi and Naissus. Of the further course of the 
Way into the valley of the Bulgarian Morava, approached from this place by an 
easy descent, I could find no direct evidence. That the hot-baths of Vranja were 
known to the Romans is highly probable. In the neighbourhood of this town 
Roman coins are of frequent occurrence, and, from the coins of Pwonia and 
Damastion that I obtained here, it would certainly appear that this, the natural 
avenue of approach from the Agean to the Danubian basin was frequented by 
traders in prae-Roman times. 

At Leskovae, the only trace of Roman habitation that I observed was a large tile 
with part of a stamp beginning with E ... but broken off, and some fragmentary 
capitals, on the site of an old chureh of St. Elias, now in course of restoration. 

Whilst exploring the wild country that lies to the North of Leskovac—a part 
of the former Arnaontluk—till the Serbian occupation, almost inaccessible to 
strangers—I came upon some more important remains. I had learnt, from some of 
the natives, that at a spot called “Zlata,” beyond the valley of the Pusta Rjeka, or 
Desert River, and about four hours ride from Leskovac, was an ancient bridge, or 
dam, by which, according to the local tradition, the waters of a stream had been 
diverted from the Turkish besiegers of a stronghold that rose beside it. The 
village of Zlata itself turned out to be a wretched group of straw-thatched hovels, 
near which however were the remains of an old church, dedicated, according to 
tradition, to the Bogorodica (Theotokos), amongst the ruins of which [ found part 
of a marble slab, containing a relief of a cross on a globe of singularly Ravennate 
aspect (see sketch-plan B). At the West end of the village, on the slope of a hill 
which here rises above the stream, there were visible two high blocks of brick- 
work, which, on nearer inspection, proved to be parts of a Roman gateway (see 
sketch-plan C), a part of the spring of the arch, of narrow bricks, being visible on 
one side. It was, in fact, the city gate, on the Naissus side—the Porta Naissitana, 
of a considerable Roman Castrum, the plan of which can be best understood from 
the annexed sketch-plan. The outer wall of this Castrum climbs the hill above to 
the brink of a precipitous ravine to the North. This outer wall, the massive brick- 
work of which was still visible in places, stood in direct relation with the gateway. 
Beyond it, however, was what had been, in all probability, the original castrum, a 
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ruined rectangle of the same brickwork, the approximate dimensions of which are 
given in my sketch-plan, the upper wall of which overlooked the Northern ravine. 
In the North-East corner of this were the remains of the oblong Pretoriwn,— 
colossal masses of brickwork and cement in boulder-like confusion. The Pretoriwm 
occupied what was the most level, and at the same time the most commanding, 
part-of the area of circumvallation. 

The most remarkable part, however, of this Roman civic settlement remains to 
be described. This was a huge brick wall running across a hollow watercourse a 
little below the remains of the gateway. This watercourse, which runs parallel to 
the lower or Southern wall of the Castrum, is formed by two brooks, known as 
the Zlata Potok and Zitni Potok, which flow into one another a little lower down 
the gully. The cross-wall itself is of extraordinary dimensions, gradually 
increasing from six to as nearly as possible twelve feet in thickness, and rising 
twenty feet above the bottom of the ravine. At one point it has been breached by 
the Zlata Potok, and it is not traceable beyond the second stream. It is composed 
of square flat bricks and cement, its upper surface presenting the appearance 
shown in fig. c.—a method of construction which recalls Trajan’s bridge-head at 
Turn Severin and the walls of Serdica. On the Eastern face are visible two semi- 
circular turret-like projections, which evidently served as buttresses, one of which 
is entered by a round arch and contains a small domed chamber. On the other 
side, almost choked with rubbish and just above the present level of the soil, is 
seen the top of a small arch communicating with a hollow space, too full of 
fragments to admit of my entering it. It is here that an Arnaout is said to have 
found a heap of gold, which, however, the genius of the spot would not permit 
him to remove; and from this tale of treasure-trove this place is called “ Zlata,”— 
the plural form of ‘ Gold.” 

That this huge work, the colossal strength of which still impresses the 
spectator, was originally constructed to dam up the waters of the streams there 
can be no reasonable doubt. The natives called it “Stari Most” or the Old 
Bridge ; but the tradition already referred to, that it was built to divert the water 
from below, contains a real kernel of truth. That it may have also served as a 
bridge is probable enough, but the primary purpose of its massive construction 
was to form a dam; and this fact accounts for its great thickness in the centre of 
the gully, where the pressure of the pent up waters would naturally be greatest. 
The Zlata brook has in fact only succeded in breaching it by attacking its wing, 
where the thickness of the wall is diminished by three or four feet, and where the 
support of the turret-buttresses is wanting. The practical object attained by this 
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huge dam was also obvious enough. Its effect would be to secure a capacious 
reservoir of fresh water at a spot where, in summer, water is apt to be deficient. 
Both brooks were dry when I saw their channels in the month of July. A further 
proof of the connexion of the work with the water supply of the Roman town is 
to be found in a subterranean channel, now covered with earth and débris, leading 
from the Southern slope of the gully in the direction of the Castrum. 

The Castrum itself lies on a promontory of a low range of hills, tending 
directly in the direction of Nish, and exactly on the line formerly taken by 
the Roman road from Naissus to Ulpiana, and eventually to Lissus. Its distance 
from the site of Naissus squares almost to a mile with that of the second station 
on this road, the Hammeo, of the Tabula Peutingeriana, set down there as twenty 
miles distant from Naissus and six from the intermediate station, AD HERCVLEM, the 
Castrum Herculis of Jordanes. Theodemir the Amalung, the father of Theodoric, 
must therefore have passed through this station on his way to Ulpiana, at the 
same time as he passed through the preceding station. The name of Hammeo 
appears in the Geographer of Ravenna, the only other authority who mentions it, 
as ACMEON, which must probably be taken as the preferable form, and the 
identification of its site is especially pertinent to our present subject, since it was 
at this point that the junction took place between the two Roman road-lines Scupi- 
Naissus and Ulpiana-Naissus. 

The view from the Pretorium height is most commanding, and well brings out 
the relation of this Roman stronghold to the geography of the district. To the West 
rise the mountain mass of the Petrova Gora, dipping down to the left as if to indi- 
vate the pass formerly followed by the continuation of the Roman road to Ulpiana. 
Or. the other side of the same range runs an old road which still brings Zlata into 
connexion with KurSumlje and the Toplica valley. The general impression of 
the scene, the oblong well-marked Castrum on the height, overlooking to the 
North a precipitous ravine, and looking forth on the wild highlands beyond, 
strangely recalled one of the Wall Chesters of Britain; and, considering the 
remains still extant above ground, an excavation would assuredly yield results not 


inferior to those obtained at Boreovicus or Cilurnum." 


“ Since this account was written, I see that the ruins of Zlata are alluded to by Von Hahn 
(Reise von Belgrad nach Salonik, p. 55). On his way from Zitni Potok to Leskovac, he passed the 
ruins of “ Slata’” —-the Albanian form of the Serb Zlata. He saw upon the hill the remains of an 
“ Umfassungs-mauer”’ of hard burnt brick and firm cement, and speaks of the remains of a bridge 
on both sides of the brook, by which he certainly refers to the dam. Hahn apparently had no 
opportunity to explore the remains further, but he noticed their Roman appearance and rightly 
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The antiquities of Naissus itself would deserve a separate investigation, and [ 
must here content myself with a few passing observations. In his work on 
Danubian Bulgaria and the Balkan, Herr Kanitz has endeavoured to show that the 
actual site of Naissus was not to be sought, as had been hitherto believed, at Nish, 
the city which certainly preserves its name, but at the village of Brzibrod, three- 
quarters of a hour distant from Nish.* Here, on the left bank of the Nisava, 
Herr Kanitz discovered the remains of an ancient wall of cireumvallation, and 
near it the foundations of an octagonal building, which was possibly a Christian 
baptistery. The identification of these remains with the ancient Naissus was 
however quite inconsistent with the position of that town on the right bank of the 
river as described in the recently discovered fragment of Priscus’ history,” and 
the clearest evidence of the accuracy of Priscus’ account is now to be seen in the 
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Fig. 96. 


Fig. 97. 


brought them into connection with the Roman road from Naissus to Ulpiana. He learnt from an 


Arnaout Aga a local tradition that Sultan Murad had taken the stronghold from a certain“ Kralica ” 


(Queen ). 
® Donau-Bulgarien und der Balkan, Bd. 1, p. 157 seqg. (1875) 
» See Fragments inédits de Uhistorien grec Priscus recuetllis 


Archéologique N.S. vol. xviii. (1868), p. 86 seqq. Cf. Jireéek, Heerstrasse, p. 21. Priscus, however, 


” 
erroneously calls the river “ the Danube. 
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“Grad” or fortress of Nish itself, where, as we know from William of Tyre, the 
Medieval city stood. The result of the work of clearance effected within the 
older “Grad”, which stands on the Northern bank of the river opposite to the 
newer town on the Southern bank, has been to reveal large parts of the founda- 
tions of the Roman walls as well as the Southern or river gate of the ancient 
Naissus, the gate, namely, which seems to have been the chief object of Attila’s 
attack. The foundations of this gate, flanked by two square towers, are to be seen 
about a hundred yards further from the river than the Turkish gate on this side. 
Many monuments and architectural fragments had also been unearthed during these 
military works, and by the kindness of the Serbian Commandant, General Benitsky, 
I was able to copy the two following hitherto unpublished inscriptions (figs. 96 
and 97). The first is a votive altar to Juno, the other an altar of the same 
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description dedicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus Labrandeus, or perhaps 
Liberator, by a certain Aur. Vitalis, who seems to have been a member of the 
O(rdo) Od(essitanus) the local Senate of Odessus on the Pontie shore. 

[t is impossible to close this account without some reference to the neighbour- 
ing Municipium of Remesiana, the next station South-Kast of Naissus on the great 
Military Way that traversed the centre of the Peninsula, the site of which is at 
present oceupied by the village of Béla Palanka.* Here, walled into a house oppo- 
site the old Turkish Palanka, was an inscription (fig. 98) apparently recording the 
erection of a votive altar for the health of the Emperors Carus” and Carinus (in 
the year 285 therefore) by the province of Upper Meesia. 

Remesiana derives its chief historical interest from its bishop, St. Nicetas, 
who at the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century completed in the 
remotest glens of Hamus and Rhodope that missionary work in the [lyrian 
Peninsula which St. Paul had begun. His labours of conversion, alike amongst 
the barbarian settlers in the new Cis-Danubian Dacia in which this city lay, and 
amongst the wild Bessian gold-miners of the Thracian highlands, are recorded in 


the Ode ° of his friend and contemporary St. Paullinus of Nola: 


‘¢() vices rerum, bene versa forma! 
Invii montes prius et cruenti 
Nune tegunt versos monachis latrones 


Pacis alumnos .... 


Te patrem dicit plaga tota Borra, 

Ad tuos fatus Scytha mitigatur, 

Et sibi diseors fera te magistro 
Pectora ponit. 


Et Gete currunt et uterque Dacus, 
(Jui colit terre medio vel ille 
Divitis multo bove pileatus 


Accola ripe’. ... 
® The Turkish Mustafa Pasha Palanka, 
The part of the stone containing the name of Carus is broken off: ther . . 1 (the last letter 
doubtful) after Carino is enigmatical. To restore reci would be too bold, though we recall 


Vopiscus’ curious statement with regard to this Emperor “ Regem denique illum [llyrici plerique 
vocitarunt (Vop. Carinus). 

© S. Paulini Nolensis, c. xxx, De Nicet@ reditu in Daciam, written about the year 398. 

* (. e. the Provincials of Dacia Mediterranea and Dacia Ripensis. Remesiana itself was in Dacia 
Mediterranea. 


Y 
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Callidos auri legulos in aurum 

Vertis, et Bessos imitaris ipse, 

E quibus vivum, fodiente verbo, 
Eruis aurum.”’ 


Of the position of Remesiana, lying on the Via Militaris, twenty-four miles 
distant from Naissus, there can be no doubt, though it is remarkable that two 
monuments discovered on this site tend to show that, under the earlier Empire at 
least, the official name assumed by this Roman city, which, like so many others of 


this region, seems to have looked to Trajan as its founder, was Respublica 


Several traces are still visible of St. Nicetas’ city. The old Turkish 
“ nalanka,” an oblong castrum with a Northern and Southern gate and bastion 
towers at the angles, has—like those already described at Niksié,” Sijenica, and 
elsewhere—a singularly Roman aspect. The walls themselves are largely com- 
posed of squared blocks and tiles from the ancient city, and are certainly partly 
built on older foundations, which are also traceable in a case of ruined wall, 
which forms a continuation of the Western side of the “ palanka.” I further 
learnt that some workmen in recently building a house outside the North-Eastern 
tower had come upon extensive foundations of an ancient building, then unfor- 
tunately no longer exposed to view. I was shown, however, a marble fragment 


ly 


“ C. 1. L. TIL p. 268 (No. 1685, 1686). This site, as Mommsen justly observes, must not be 


confounded with that of the Dardanian U/piana. 
> See Archaeologia, vol. xtvut. p. 86-7. 
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discovered amongst these foundations, which proved to be of the highest interest 
in connexion with the Christian traditions of Ramesiana. It contained part of 
a Roman inseription—judging from the characters—of fourth or fifth century 
date, and evidently relating to the dedication of a church, which may well have 
been the actual church of St. Nicetas. 

The inscription in its present state is too imperfect to admit of confidence in its 
completion. That it contained the names of St. Peter and St. Paul may however 
be regarded as certain, and from their names appearing in the nominative case, 
we may look for some kind of invocation. It is to be observed that, in the case 
of the recently-discovered dedication slab above the door of the Christian basilica of 
Salonaee—the only Illyrian parallel that [ can recall—we find an invocation of divine 
protection on the Roman Commonwealth, then synonymous with Christendom ;* 
and it may, perhaps, be inferred that this was an invocation of the same kind, in 
which St. Peter and St. Paul were called on to protect the Church of Christ in 
general and the Church of Remesiana in particular. [ would, therefore, venture 
to suggest some such restoration as the following : 


+ ECCLESIA| M PROTEGANT PE | 
TRVS ET P[AVLVS APOSTOL! | 
SANT[ I QVE OMNES | 


The dedication to St. Peter and St. Paul has a special interest in relation to 
the close ecclesiastical connexion subsisting between [llyricum and the Apostolic 
See. The [llyrian Bishops, through their metropolitan, continued to acknowledge 
the authority of the Bishops of Rome to the very moment of the Slavonic con- 
quest, and Justinian himself, in his new civil and ecclesiastical settlement of 
[llyricum, ratified this arrangement. In the controversies of the Age we find the 
Bishops of the Roman cities of Dacia Mediterranea, to which Remesiana belonged, 
fighting the battles of Western orthodoxy against the Byzantine East; and the 
personal relations of St. Nicetas himself with Italy are only another symptom of 
the solidarity of Latin-speaking [llyricum with the cities of Latin Christianity. 
The coupling of the two apostolic names in early dedications is repeated in the 
case of the Church of St. Peter in the Aliseamps at Arles,” of Loja in Spain,’ of 


® DEVS NOSTER PROPITIVS ESTO 
REI PVBLICAE ROMANAE. 
> De Rossi :—(Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1874, p. 145), seqq., where see also the dedica- 


tion of S. Pietro in Vincoli. 
Op. cit. 1878, p. 37. 


U 
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the basilica built by Justinian, before his accession, at Constantinople,” and in that 
of the Roman basilica of S. Pietro in Vineoli, on which its founder, “ Xystus,”— 


in other words, Pope Sixtus III. (432—440 a.p.) inseribed the dedicatory lines : 


HAEC PETRI PAVLIQVE SIMVL NVNC NOMINE SIGNO 
XYSTVS APOSTOLICAE SEDIS HONORE FRVENS 
VNVM QVAESO PARES VNVM DVO SVMITE MYNVS 


VNVS HONOR CELEBRAT QVOS HABET VNA FIDES. 


At Pirot, a few hours further on the Roman Via Militaris, the course of which 


—a raised causeway, often overgrown with brushwood, and flanked by two lateral] 


0 


Fig. 100. 


® Op. cit. 1872, p. 14. The Legates of the Apostolic See in the East wrote to Pope Hormisdas in 
519, that Justinian, then Comes,—* basilicam Sanctorum Apostolorum (Petri et Pauli) constituit, in qua 


desiderat et beati Laurentii Martyris reliquias esse,” &c. 
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ditches—is clearly visible, crossing, recrossing, and at times coalescing, with the 
modern road that traverses the pass above the site of Remesiana, I was so fortunate 
as to come upon some further relics of Roman Christianity. In the suburbs of this 
town, beneath the floor of the small, half-ruinous Church of St. John the Divine, 
the foundations of what had evidently been a far earlier church had recently 
been uncovered. Visiting the spot, I observed some Roman tilework, of much 
the same character as that of Zlata, and was shown a curious relic of the early 
pra-Slavonic Christianity of the spot,—a bronze (orona suspended from a cross, 
fragments of the glass, bell-shaped lamps, which it had once supported, and 
another small detached cross, also of bronze. The shape of the crosses bears an 
obvious resemblance to those on the dedicatory slab from Remesiana, and both 
may be safely referred to the same period. 

With the mention of these Christian relics from the scenes of St. Nicetas’ 
labours, [ may conclude my present investigation into the antiquities of a region 


the Roman highways of which were trodden by the pilgrim feet of this last of 


the Illyrian Apostles. St. Paulinus of Nola, in his Ode, already quoted, on St. 
Nicetas’ return from Italy to his New Dacian home at Remesiana, distinctly traces 
his journey to Thessalonica by sea, thence by the highroad up the Axios Valley to 
Stobi, and thus to Scupi, the cross-line from which city to Naissus gave him easy 
access to his own See. 
** Ibis Arctoos procul usque Dacos, 
Ibis Epiro gemina videndus, 
Et per A.geos penetrabis estus 


Thessalonicen .... 


Tu Philippewos * Macetum per agros 

Tu Stobitanam » gradieris urbem 

Ibis et Scupos patria propinquos, 
Dardanus hospes.” 


* Here Philippeos is to be taken not as referring to Philippi, but as an epitheton ornans for 
Macedonia in general. Thessalonica was the special city referred to. 
» Accepting Pagius’ admirable emendation, “ Stobitanam” for “Tomitanam.” Tomi lay far 


away from any possible line of route that St. Nicetas could have taken. 
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Read May 27, 1880. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARDEA AND TOPOGRAPHY OF THE ENVIRONS. 


Tue original City or fortress of Ardea was built upon a rock on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, although the sea has receded so much in that part that it is 


now three miles off. This is equally the case at Ostia, at the mouth of the 


Tiber, which is not many miles from Ardea, 
was among the earliest settlements of the Greeks in that part of Italy, which 
afterwards came to be called Magna Graecia, although many modern critics will 
not allow this. According to my ideas, in all these cases of early settlements the 
walls themselves afford better evidence than anything that has been written about 


It is extremely probable that this 


them, because these settlements were made and the walls were built centuries 


before the use of writing. The comparison of a score of examples of existing 


remains therefore tells more of true history than any verbal criticism can do. 

The town is situated in the valley called de/l’ [ncastro, from the name of a 
small river formed by the union of several streams between two hills of volcanic 
tufa called Banditella or Fociqnano, between which is a third, still bearing the name 
of Ardea. 

This name is mentioned by Servius, in his Commentary on the Aeneid, where he 
says it was so valled from the height and importance of the city; but Hyginus 
says the name was taken from the bird which we call the heron. The version of 
the early history given by Virgil in his Aeneid, especially when explained by the 
excellent Commentary of Servius, always adds greatly to the interest of it. The 
following are the words of Virgil, which perhaps it is better not to translate :— 
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Postquam visa satis primos acuisse furores, 

Consiliumque omnemque domum vertisse Latini ; 

Protenus hine fuscis tristis dea tollitur alis 

Audacis Rutuli ad muros: quam dicitur urbem 

Acrisioneis Danaé fundasse colonis, 

Praecipiti delata noto. Loeus Ardea quondam 

Dictus avis: et nune magnum manet Ardea nomen; 

Sed fortuna fuit. Tectis hie Turnus in altis 

Jam mediam nigra carpebat nocte quietem.—Aeneid, vii. 406—414. 


rr ‘ ¢ 

he Commentary of Servius is as follows :— 

Danae, Acrisii regis Argivorum filia, postquam est a Jove vitiata, pater eam intra arcam 
inclusam praecipitavit in mare ; quae delata ad Italiam inventa est a piscatore cum Perseo, quem 
illic enixa fuerat, et oblata regi [ Pilumno| qui eam sibi fecit uxorem ; cum qua etiam Ardeam 


condidit, a quibus Turnum vult originem ducere. 


The hill of Ardea is of a square form and nearly three miles in circuit, it is 
almost entirely isolated and fortified in the best manner of the ancient system of 
fortification, like that called in Rome the “ Walls of the Kings.” The same 
system was used everywhere at the same period, where the building material 
was the same. In some districts the hard stone will only split into polygonal 
blocks instead of the oblong form, which the soft tufa naturally takes, but 
there is no reason to suppose that the one is earlier than the other on that 
account ; the saw was not used in either until a later period. It was long sup- 
posed that polygonal masonry was always earlier than quadrangular, but 
an examination of the quarries from which the stone is taken explains the real 
cause of this difference of construction. There are quarries of both kinds 
within a few miles of Rome; the most usual is the soft tufa, or the harder 
kind of tufa with a rough surface called peperino, from the resemblance to 
pepper-corns of the small knobs in it. This kind is generally found on the Alban 
hills; there are fine ancient quarries of it near Marino, and near the great tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, about two miles from Rome, there is a quarry of the hard kind 
called si/ev, or in Italian se/ce; this is used for paving-stones, and seems ever- 
lasting. The word si/ex is commonly translated flint; it is as hard as flint, but is 
not like it in any other respect. A stream of lava from the great volcano on the 
hill at Alba (the crater of which now forms the Lake of Albano) ran across the 
Campagna for several miles, and forms the hill on which that great tomb stands. 
Tufa is formed of the voleanic dust from the same voleano, similar to what over- 
whelmed Pompeii, condensed by exposure to moisture in the course of ages. 
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ARDEA. 


Three accompanying Plates show a Plan and Section of the City, and the 
following four views of it, namely :-— 
The Kast Side. 
The Angle formed by the East and North Sides. 
The Exterior of the Gate. 
The Interior of the Walls, North-West Side. 

The first view shows the general character of the construction of the walls, which 
is of the earliest type that is known anywhere; it is what Vitruvius calls opus 
quulratum, but of the rudest character where cut stone is used at all. The same 
general character prevails in all the early cities on the hills of Italy, and, I am 
informed, of Greece also; [ have never seen these, but well-informed persons who 
have seen them tell me that the character is the same, although the stones are 
often larger—this of course depends upon the building material—the quarries 
from which the stone is taken. At Athens [ understand that the rock of the 
Acropolis is solid marble, which accounts for the Grecian style of architecture ; in 
many districts it would be impossible to get such large stones as are necessary for 
Grecian columns or entablatures. The Roman tradition is that the Walls of the 
Kings in Rome were in the first instance copied from those of Ardea by the 
Ktruscan kings, and that the other cities of Etruria copied the construction from 
Rome, not Rome from them, This may be all fancy, but the tradition is a singular 
one. 

In this view the square projecting tower has been rebuilt of the old materials 
at some later period, probably after having been partially destroyed by the 
battering-ram. We see this because the joints between the stones are fine or 
close; in the earliest construction they are always wide or thick, as they are in 
other parts of the walls here visible, and throughout the wall of the original city, 
now the citadel, and where the medizwval and modern village is situated." 

The second view shows an angle of the wall of the original city, in which the 
construction of opus quadratum comes out very clearly, and where the herbage 
also gives some idea of how much this very ancient city is concealed by the trees 
and shrubs, and, in the valleys, by the canes, which are often six feet high. This 
has made it impossible to get photographs of the original gate and the embank- 
ment, with a road up to it, which Professor Cicconetti made out distinctly ; he was 


® The use of mortar also indicates a comparatively late date. 
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at Ardea to make the plans and sections three or four days—I was only there a 
few hours myself with my friend Mr. Pullan, whose knowledge of eastern cities 
made his opinions very useful. We both agreed as to the antiquity and impor- 
tance of Ardea, and intended to go there again with more time at our disposal ; 
but this was during my last season in Rome, and the doctors forbid my going 
there again; [I could therefore only send Mr. Cicconetti to make a survey of it, 
with a photographer to take such photographs as he found practicable. The place 
appears to me to be one to which the attention of the Fellows of our Society 
should be directed as one of the landmarks of history, and the views give them a 
good idea of its present state. It seldom happens that we have such a combination 
of important remains with so much history, excepting always the case of Rome 
itself ; but there the ancient walls are so much disguised by modern work that it 
is not easy for beginners to distinguish them: here there is nothing to mislead; we 
have the time of the Kings of Rome very clearly brought out before us, not mixed 
with anything but what nature has done in the course of so many centuries. 

The third view shows the present gateway, which is medizval, inserted in the 
old wall, but in all probability it replaces an old postern gate, at least of the time of 
the Roman occupation, as there could be no other connection between the ancient 
citadel of the Rutuli and the Roman city without going a mile round. Professor 
Cicconetti says that the only entrance to the original city was at the opposite end, 
on the high ground or top of the rock, with an embankment to lead up to it, and 
a draw-bridge over the stream at the foot of the rock; but at the time of the 
Roman city there must have been a postern-gate here to communicate with it. On 
the left hand the medizval church is seen in the distance. 

The fourth view is taken just within the gate, and shows the two roads up 
the hill, one on either side of the church. These roads were originally made 
for horsemen only, and the one to the right is still imaccessible for carriages, but 
the one to the left has been made easy for carriages up to the door of the palace 
at the top of the cliff by cutting away a good deal of the rock. To the left of this 
view part of the interior of the wall is seen at the point where the station for the 
archer remains. 

The site is divided into three parts. The first to the south is the most formidable, 
and was the ancient city of the Argivi. It was the metropolis of the Rutuli, and 
the citadel of the Roman colony; this is now the Castle of Ardea. The second 
part, which is in the middle, has the name of Civita Veechia, because it was said by 
tradition to have been the old city. The third part to the north is smaller, and 
was an addition. The ancient citadel, or acropolis, is now the site of the modern 
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village; this is only accessible from the south, where the rock is rather lower than 
in other parts, and the road has been cut up to the level of the platform above, on 
which stands the medizval church and palace of the Cesarini family. On the 
north side the natural position is very strong, on a lofty cliff of rocks, scarped in 
parts to make it more vertical; on the edge of the cliff is a wall of the massive 
blocks of tufa usual in the time of the Kings (first and second views). This is said 
to be the type followed in the wall of Servius Tu!!ms, but it is in fact the general 


character of that early period. The present gate of Ardea is the work of the’ 


Colonnas in the fifteenth century, and the baronial palace adjoining to it is of the 
same period (third view), but the stone of which the gate is made belonged to 
the ancient gate. Four roads or streets cross the village, and it is evident that 
the rock has been cut to make them, as some ancient caves are cut through; these 
caves or subterranean chambers were probably granaries. These cave granaries 
bear a remarkable resemblance to some in a Buddhist fortification, of which an 
engraving is given in the Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British Architects for 
1879; and to others in the very ancient British village, found at Standlake, near 
Stanton-Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, a few years since, of which there is a model in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. There are small windows in them, or these may 
perhaps be loopholes for archers only. There are no remains of ancient buildings, 
excepting the foundations of the church of 8S. Peter (fourth view), which are of the 
eighth century of Rome, or the first of the Empire, and of the Christian era. The 
present church is said to be of the thirteenth century, but is a very poor one for 
that period. Near the church is an ancient ¢/ppus with the inscription of Manius 
Septicius. 

D M 

MANI 

SEPTICI 

PATRIS 

Near this is also the basement of an ancient temple, supposed to have been the 

celebrated temple of Juno mentioned by Pliny, who says that there were paintings 
in it of M. Ludius Helota, with an inscription of the year of Rome 564. Pliny 
also says that there were several temples at Ardea, in which there had been 


several paintings, but which had no roofs in his time :- 


But already in fact had the art of painting been perfectly developed in Italy. At all events 
there are extant in the temples at Ardea at this day paintings of greater antiquity than Rome 
itself; in which, in my opinion, nothing is more marvellous than that they should have remained 


so long unprotected by a roof and yet preserving their freshness. (Plinii Nat. Hist. xxxv. 6.) 
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It would not be right to pass in silence the painter of the temple at Ardea, the more 
particularly as he was honoured with the citizenship at that place, and with the following inserip- 
tion in verse upon one of the paintings which he executed there : 

These paintings, worthy of this worthy place, 
Temple of Juno, queen, and wife of Jove, 
Plautius Marcus, from Alalia, made. 

May Ardea now and ever praise him for his skill. 


These lines are written in ancient Latin characters.* (Plinii Nat. Hist, xxxv. 37.) 


It is believed that if excavations were made in that part of Ardea called Civita 
Vecchia remains of ancient houses and temples would be found. Pliny in another 


place mentions the publie palace of Ardea, Aedes Publica. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Ardea is the most perfect ancient city remaining near Rome. The walls are 
built of large blocks of tufa in quadrangular masonry, in the same style as those of 
Roma quadrata, of Veii, Tusculum Volterra, Fiesole, and so many other ancient 
cities which retain parts of their primitive fortifications, but none are so perfect 
as those of Ardea shown in the accompanying views. The present gate is at the 
south-west corner (third view), and two zigzag roads or streets diverge from it 
to the right and left to the summit, passing on either side of the church, which 
stands on a higher part of the rock in front of the gate (fourth view). This 
church is entirely modernized, and part of it turned into dwelliags, but it has an 
apse and the walls belong to a building of the twelfth(?) or thirteenth(?) century, 
and it has a modern bell-cot or a wall with holes for the bells; it probably 
occupies the site of an old temple. The palace of the Cesarini family occupies the 
summit of the rock at the east end of the citadel; it is for the most part 
modernized, but has Guelphic battlements of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
and the walls are mostly of the same period. This protected the approach to the 
present gate, which probably was a postern, and the road to the right led up to 
the palace. The platform on which the village stands is quite fifty feet high, and 


* For the various readings of this passage see Smith’s Dicts. Gr. and Rom. Greogr. “ Ardea,” and 


Biogr. “ Ludius.” 
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the walls were built round this where they were wanted, chiefly on the left hand 
in going up from the gate, and in this part there is an embrasure apparently for 
both a catapult and a balista. The rock has evidently been cut away in such a 
manner as to make a triangular recess, on each side of which is an aperture for 
placing some military engine, exactly as cannon would be placed in modern times. 
This embrasure is thirty feet above the level of the ground on the exterior; on the 
inner side it is on the slope of the road as it descends the hull. 

Some modern German writers do not admit the truth of the narrative given by 
Virgil, Strabo, Solinus, and Pliny— 


We will begin with Ostia, a colony founded by a king of Rome, the town of Laurentum, the 


grove of Jupiter Indiges, the river Numicius, and Ardea, founded by Danaé, the mother of 


Perseus.* 


of the Greek origin of this very early city; but the history rests upon the same 
authority as all other history of that period, which was before the use of writing ; 
therefore we cannot have any contemporaneous written history. 

M. Petit Radel, in L’ Histoire des temps historiques de la Girece, p- 154, considers 
the epoch of that foundation to be about 1400 p.c. This agrees with Solinus, 
Polyhist., Vill. 

On account of the veneration which the inhabitants of Ardea had for Juno, the 
goddess of the Argives, they dedicated their principal temple to her. 

In the Bulletino del Instituto de Correspondenza Archeologica, 1845, pp. 214-218, 


Signor Campagna, in describing a magnificent vase found at Cere (Cervetri), on 


which are represented the adventures of Danaé, shows that it is a representation 
of the myth of Danaé with the foundation of Ardea. 

Being situated in a fertile territory, and having a large maritime commerce, 
Ardea became a powerful city, and sent colonies even into Spain, who, with the 
Zacyuthii, built the city of Saguntum, which was afterwards attacked by 
Hannibal.” 

Virgil relates that Turnus, King of the Rutuli, was killed by Aeneas, It 
seems chat after the death of Turnus the Rutuli abolished royal government, 
Tarquinius Superbus went to war with Ardea because it had given hospitality to 
the refugees from Rome, according to Dionysius, or rather on account of its riches, 


® Plinii Nat. Hist. iii. 9. > Livy, Hist. xxi. 7. 
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according to Livy;* this was eventually the cause of the downfall of monarchy 
in Rome, because from the siege of Ardea the son of the king sent to Collatia to 
find Lueretia. 

After the expulsion of the kings from Rome, the Romans made a truce with 
Ardea for fifteen years, and from that time it always remained a firm friend to 
Rome; for that reason the Romans, in 4.v.c. 247, when they made a treaty with 
the Carthaginians, made it a condition that their ships should not damage those of 
Ardea. This is stated by Polybius (lib. i. ¢. 22), but his authority is doubtful as 
to its early date. 

When Rome was taken by the Gauls M. Furius Camillus was exiled to Ardea: 
he returned to Rome in 4.v.c, 565, to drive out the barbarians, as we are told by 
Livy.” He also mentions Ardea in other places; it was reckoned as one of the 
thirty Roman colonies of which the inhabitants ranked as citizens of Rome; but 
twelve of these, of which Ardea was one, were not willing to comply with the 
conditions, and the consuls remonstrated with them in 4.v.c. 543, reminding them 
that they were Romans, and owed to the present State natural affection and 
gratitude ; but they refused to yield to these considerations. This was at the 
time that Hannibal was preparing to attack Rome.‘ 

Five years afterwards ten of the principal inhabitants were summoned to 
tome by the Senate, and they were ordered to supply double the number of 
soldiers they had ever sent before; they raised all the difficulty they could, but 
eventually the number of soldiers were sent." Again, in the year of Rome 566, 
Minius Serrinius was sent to Ardea to be kept in custody there.* 

Strabo relates that in the wars of Sylla the Samnite soldiers besieged Ardea.' 
The same author mentions the malaria in the climate of Ardea during the summer 
months, for which it still has a bad name, and it seems always to have been so, 
for it is mentioned by Seneca* and by Martial." The Emperor Hadrian ordered a 
new census to be made of the colony of Ardea.’ As no inscriptions of that period 
have been found there, it is supposed that Ardea was already deserted as early as 
the second century. 

The Roman city is at a considerably lower level than this arx or citadel, and 


Liviu Hist. |. 57 Livil Hist. v. 43. © Ibid. xxvii. 9. 
[hid. xxix. i5. [hid. xxxix. 19. Strabo lib. v. 


Bpist. 105 Martialis Ep. iv. 60. Vide Frontinus de Coloniis. 
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is more extensive; there are some remains of the walls built against cliffs and 
faced with opus reticulatum, which mark them to belong to the first century of the 
Christian era, or certainly between the time of Sylla and Hadrian, and I am 
informed by Signor Cicconetti, who made the plan and section for me, that this is 
of the earliest type of opus reticulatum, that is of the time of Sylla, which is 
probably the time when the Roman city was built, which is now popularly called 
Civita Vecchia, or the old city. This name was probably given in the middle ages, 
when, after having been entirely deserted, a palace was built and a village was 
made, in what had been the citadel in the time of the Roman occupation, and had 


been originally the city of the Rutuli. 


MEDLAVAL HISTORY. 


In the middle ages Ardea must have been of far more importance than it is now, 
but the notices of it are slight. Nibby conjectures that it had been destroyed by 
the barbarians, more especially the Saracens, as being near the sea. When they 
ascended to Rome in the ninth century and destroyed the churches of 8. Peter 
and S$. Paul, almost at the gates of Rome, and in 4.p. 840 went up almost as far 
as Subiaco, it is not likely that a place so near the coast as Ardea escaped them ; 
it is probable that that part of the city which goes by the name of Civita Vecchia, 
or the old city, was destroyed at that period, and that the remaining inhabitants 
then defended themselves in the ancient acropolis or citadel, which is in a very 
strong position, and must have been originally almost impregnable. In a.p. 1074 
half of the castle of Ardea with its fortifications belonged to the Monks of 8. Paul 
outside of the walls of Rome. ‘This is mentioned in the Constitution of Pope 
Gregory VII." A bull of Pope Anacletus II. of 4.». 1130 mentions that these 
monks held the whole city of Ardeatina.” In the middle of the thirteenth century 
Ardea was occupied by a monk of 8. Paul called Nicolaus, and by Giordanus 
Orsini, but in the year 1265 Clement VI. restored it to the Monastery of 8S. Paul. 


*  Medietatem castelli Ardew cum rocca sua et turre majore cum omnibus suis pertinentiis.”’ 


Constit. Greg. VII. 
» Codd. Vat. 7997. 
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In December, 1738, the anti-pope, Clement VII., gave Genzano with the chateau 
or palace and castle of Ardea and other fiefs to Jordanus Orsini." 

Pope Urban VI. sold Ardea for 13,000 florins to Jacovellus Orsini, but his son 
of the name of John restored it to the monastery of S. Paul for 10,000 florins. This 
restitution took place in 1395, four years after the death of John. Innocent VII. 
gave Ardea to the apostolic chamber, under the government of James de Indilinis, 
canon of S. Peter’s, by a bull.” Afterwards Ardea was in the power of Raymond 
Orsini, Count of Nola; it was taken from him by Pope Martin V., who restored it 
to the Roman Church.” But under the government of the same Pope, J. A. 
Colonna had possession of this fief, and that family still had the palace there in 
1501, when Alexander VI. gave it to Roderic Borgia of Aragon, Duke of Vesello, 
in a celebrated bull which was published entire for the first time by A. R. De 
Mollo." After the death of Alexander VI. the Colonna family remained in power 
at Ardea; in 1556 and 1557, the soldiers of the Duke of Elba occupied the 
castle; at last in 1564, Marco Antonio Colonna seald Civita Lavinia and Ardea to 
Juliano Cesarini for 105,000 crowns, and the family of Cesarini still hold it. But 


Ardea is no longer a separate fief, being united with Genzano. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ROADS TO ARDEA. 


There are two roads from Rome to Ardea at the present time. That 
commonly used is, to go by the railway to the Albano station, and then across 
country direct to Ardea; but for three miles this road is quite impracticable for 
carriages, and can only be used on foot or on a donkey, except by a detour 
which makes the road three or four miles longer. The direct road passes by Lonti 
di Papa, and the Via di Porto D’Anzio, which makes about eight miles, and the 
latter part is practicable for a carriage, but in the previous part it has to cross 
several ravines. 

A more direct road from Rome is not to make use of the railway at all, but 
pass by the church and monastery of 8. Paul to the Three Fountains (Ad Aquas 


Nalvias), passing by the grotto and the Solfatara, at which was the oracle of 


* Nicolas Ratti, Storia di Genzano, nella stamperia—Salomoni, mpccxevu., in No. 5 of the 
Documents belonging to that anti-pope. 
> Antiq. i. 377; et im Novis, iv. 60. 
Bulla Martini V. in Anti. i. Officior. 44; in Nov. vii. 68, 


4 Gori, Archivio Storico, vol. ii. fase. 1, pp- 99.109. 
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Faunus deseribed by Virgil ;* this road is twenty-three miles long, and is practi- 
cable in a carriage. 

The ancient Via Ardeatina went out at the Porta Ardeatina in the wall of 
Aurelian, where the gateway of the first century still exists, but has long been 
closed; it can then be traced through the vineyard for about a mile to its junction 
with the Via Appia, close to the chapel of Domine quo Vadis and the tomb of 
Priscilla. The Via Appia is shewn to have been a later road than the Via 
Ardeatina, as it deviates from that point to make room for the tombs by the side 
of the old road. The two roads were made to meet at that point in order to make 
use of the same bridge over the river Almo, now called Aqua Naecio, and going to 
the right passes by the Tor Marancia close by the catacomb of SS. Nereus and 
Achillens, in a part where in 1827 the Duchess of Chablais made excavations and 
found many works of ancient art, which are now in the Vatican Museum. This 
ancient road was twenty-four miles long, and is marked upon the map given by 
Canina.” The ancient pavement remains the greater part of the distance, though 
in a very neglected state. 


Virgilit Aeneid. |. vii. » ftoma Antica, vol. vi. pl. vi 
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IIT.—Typical Specimens of Cornish Barrows. Py Coretanp Bortase, 
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Read Feb. 3, 1881. 


Tue coast-line of the extremity of Western Cornwall has been so often laid under 
contribution of late by the artist’s pencil, that its general features are familar to 
many who have never paid the country a personal visit. The fantastic forms 
which the weather-worn granite assumes as it rears itself in bosses (or “ karns” 
as they are locally termed) between the deeply-cleft gullies down which the 
streams of red mine-water find their broken way, are the characteristics of that 
portion of the cliff which, lying between the promontories of the Land’s End and 
Cape Cornwall, are turned most directly towards the setting sun. It is along this 
line of coast—some six or seven miles in extent—that the stone cairns which 
formed the burying-places of an early population are found in greater abundance 
than is the case in any other portion of the district. Along this same strip of 
sea-board are no less than three of those fortifications known as cliff castles, 
defended in each case by lines of ramparts crossing the necks of headlands from 
side to side, terminating at either end in the abrupt precipice of the cliff, and 
always intended to resist attack from the land side. Within these lines stone 
cairns are frequently found—a fact which seems to point to the conclusion that 
the latter are the more recent of the two; since, were it not so, the castle-builders 
would have availed themselves of the pile of stone already on the spot and ready 
to their hand. I may here mention that in a bank of stone contiguous to, and 
perhaps a portion of, one of these cliff castles—that at Kenidjack—a workman 
recently found and brought to me two remarkably fine bronze socket-celts. With 
them was a broken paalstab, a piece of bronze cast off from the mould, a quantity 
of well-smelted copper, and some roughly-smelted tin. 

But not only in ancient times was every promontory on this coast crowned by 
a conical tomb, consisting of a basement of large slabs set on edge, containing and 
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supporting a heap of smaller stones, which covered in general a chamber within 
(for such was undoubtedly the pristine form of the cairns along the cliffs); but 
each natural granite boss was itself surmounted by its group of these little 
burying-places, while the cliffs and hill-tops above and further inland—(wherever 
indeed an aspect ranging from south-east to south-west could be secured, for in 
other situations they are invariably absent)—were studded with lines or groups of 
larger mounds, of which alone such traces remain as have survived the quarrying 
powers of those masons and hedgers who have used them continuously for the 
purposes of their work, from the commencement of Cornish agriculture in the 
reign of Elizabeth until the present day. 

And here the question may well arise, “ Why is it that this narrow tract of 
western land is so much more thickly strewn than other districts with the monu- 
ments of the dead +’? The same phenomenon is, I believe, to be observed along 
the western shores in Ireland and in Brittany ; and if, as it is much to be wished, 
the coasts of Spain and Portugal could contribute their quota of evidence as well, 
it is possible that there also the same would be the case. It can scarcely be 
accidental. The internal arrangement of the mounds presents, as I presently 
hope to point out, the same marked preference on the part of their constructors 
for the self-same side. Canon Greenwell and other English explorers have noted 
the same result. Does it, it may be asked, mark an intelligent preference, based 
on a worship of nature—such as was known to the Aryan nations of the East, and 
is still known to the Maoris and the Red Indians—for the death-quarter—the side 
of the setting sun? Was it for this object that these primitive people brought 
down their dead to burn them on the utmost limit of the western shore? Does 
it, on the other hand, point only to the survival of a superstitious custom, the 
outcome of an earlier form of worship? A line of four holed-stones in the moor- 
land above this cliff of which I am speaking points due east and west; as does 
also the well-known Maen-an-tol, with its shadow-stone on either side—both of 
which monuments Mr. Lukis has carefully planned. Superstitions connected with 
the sun and with these holed-stones are still prevalent in the country. While I 
admit that the means are not at our disposal, and probably never can _ be, 
adequately to answer these questions, [ must add that the invariable recurrence in 
cairn after cairn of the same arrangement, left in my own mind a presumption in 
favour of the plan having been dictated by a precedent derived from some more or 
less definite form of early faith. But, as my object is not to offer a theory, but to 
present a plain unvarnished record of facts, I will pass from this subject, and 


proceed to select from among upwards of two hundred sepulchral mounds of 
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various kinds, which I have examined in the county, a few typical specimens from 
the district to which I have referred; and I will begin by noticing the structure 
and contents of a few of the smaller cairns on the cliff. 

Four specimens on the estate of Boscregan, which im Cornish signifies “ the 
dwelling by the ‘crigs’ or cairns,” will perhaps best serve for the purpose of 
description, since they are situated within a few yards of each other, are all of 
different type, and have all been thoroughly explored. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are on the summit of a natural granite boss known as Karn 
Leskys,—that is to say, “ rock of burning,” so called, as we may suppose, not on 
account of any survival of a tradition of the funeral piles which once were lighted 
there, but from the beacons which have blazed there since. The two little circles 
given in the plan are contiguous; they lie in a direction due east and west, and 
the faint traces of a third are to be found at the distance of a few paces to the 
south. The westernmost circle of the two consists of a ring of earth and stone 
eighteen feet in diameter, but only twelve inches in height above ground. It 
enclosed an area slightly sunk, in the centre of which was a little hillock eighteen 
inches high. On cutting through this circle nothing was found in the outer ring, 
but the remains of a low wall were brought to light surrounding the central heap, 
which proved to be a pile of small round pebbles from the beach below. The other 
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circle, however, which joined it on the eastern side, had been hedged round, as is 
the almost invariable rule, with a ring of contiguous granite blocks, most of which 
were still in their place. They inclosed a bank of earth and stone two feet in 
height, the upper portion of the tumulus having been removed by stone carriers. 
The diameter was, as in the adjoining circle, eighteen feet. I drove a trench to 
the middle, and laid bare the rough wall of an inner ring, six feet in diameter. 
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Within this,—arranged all round the area, for there was nothing in the actual 
centre,—were no less than ten separate deposits of pottery, comprising the greater 
portions of seven sepulchral urns. Their bases, most of which were perfect (the 
vessels having been crushed in by pressure from above, at the time probably 
when the stones which may have formed cists round them were removed) rested 
on the natural soil, though it is probable that in a few cases (where the bottoms 
were not found) the urns themselves had been inverted. The largest vessel had 
heen placed on the western side of the ring. When perfect it cannot have been 
less than from nineteen to twenty inches high, with a diameter of fifteen inches at 
the mouth, being therefore the largest sepulchral urn (with one exception presently 
to be noticed) yet found in Cornwall. The pottery is five-eighths of an inch thick, 
and it is hard baked: the clay is full of the decomposed granite of the district; 
it is black in the centre, but of a yellowish colour externally. On either side, 
three inches below the rim, is a perforated handle three inches broad, and the 
same in length. On a line with this handle (which feature I may here say is the 
most distinguishing characteristic of Cornish urns) a bulge runs round the vessel, 
-—not of the heavy type known in Dorsetshire, but giving additional symmetry to 
the whole—and from this point downwards the urn tapers away to a base nine 
inches in diameter. The whole of the upper portion of the urn was ornamented 
with a laureated chevron pattern arranged perpendicularly, and this pattern, as is 
usual, extended over the handles as well. Adhering to the interior was a quantity 
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of burnt human bone—the remains of an adult,—mixed with charcoal and ashes. 
While separating the fragments in order to restore it, I made the interesting 
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discovery that a second urn had, at some period subsequent to its interment, been 
thrust down into it, apparently splitting it to pieces. The height of the inclosed 
urn, Whose upper rim was on a level with that of the outer one, was sixteen inches, 
and the diameter at the mouth twelve inches. The pottery is half an inch thick, 
dark-coloured throughout, not so well baked as that of the larger vessel; but, 
like that, filled with small angular pieces of quartz. It had two perforated 
handles, each two and a half inches wide by three inches long; and over them, as 
well as around the upper band of the vessel, was a double chevron ornament, made, 
as it appears, with a stick, and not displaying the care used in the laureated or 
twisted-cord pattern. The base was seven inches in diameter; and the interior 
was full of burnt human bones. The shape was much more cylindrical than that 
of the larger urn, and a rim had taken the place of the bulge. Both these 
forms of urn are common in Cornwall, and if this was a secondary interment, it 
must tend to show that the tapering type is not the more recent of the two. Two 
flints—one with a naturally formed hole in it, and the other a chip used perhaps 
as a strike-a-light, were found amongst the ashes in the second urn. A parallel 
example of one urn having been found pressed down into another oceurred not 
long ago in an adjoining parish. The other fragments found in this prolifie cairn 
presented the following characteristics :—(«a) the base, six inches and a half in 
diameter, and some other portions of a coarse dark earthy vessel, half an inch 
thick, and full of burnt human bones; (/) the handle (two inches broad) and other 
parts of a vessel bearing the usual ornamentation; (c) five pieces of a very 
prettily ornamented cylindrical vessel, five inches in diameter, and probably six 
inches high, the pottery fairly well baked, of a reddish tinge, and a quarter of an 
inch thick, the sides covered with a series of laureated chevrons, which, from a 
fragment of the base, seem to have reached (as in the case of the drinking cups 
known in other parts of England) to the bottom of the vessel; (d) portions of a 
rough hard-baked urn (size uncertain), the interior of the rim ornamented with 
chevrons; (e) five pieces of rough dark earthy pottery, having an attempt at sand 
glaze onthe inside. Besides this pottery, there occurred in the earth thrown out 
from this mound numerous beach pebbles, one of which, a flat one, one inch and 
three quarters long by one inch and a half broad, had been artificially perforated, 
and splinters of flint, common to the downs of the locality, but most frequentiy 
met with near tumuli and within the lines of the cliff castles. The next cairn 
(fig. 3) lies on another natural granite elevation one hundred and fifty paces 
south of the last, known as Karn Creis or the “ Middle Karn,” consisting of two 
peaks twenty-six paces apart. The diameter in this case too was eighteen feet. 
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A ring of stones surrounded it, and a second and concentric circle had been drawn 
round the immediate centre, in which was a dismantled cist, lying east and west, 


Fig. 3 


KARN CREIS, 


four feet long by three feet wide. In one corner of this lay a single fragment of 
pottery, marking perhaps the position of an urn. In its general arrangement and 
structure this cairn resembles many others on this coast, nearly all of which, like 
it, have been previously rifled. 

On the other peak at Karn Creis lay the last of these cairns to which I pro- 
pose to advert. The construction of this little burying place deserves atten- 
‘ion. A large natural granite rock in situ, of a square tabular shape (fig. 4), 
measuring eight feet across and four feet in height, had been surrounded 
by a ring of stones eighteen feet in diameter, and the whole had probably 
been covered in by a heap of small stones. Similar arrangements in the same 
locality have been previously noticed by Dr. Borlase and others. One such 
oceurs at Karnmenelez, near Camborne, and another at Tresco, in Scilly; and, to 
judge by the results of previous explorations of my own in a cairn in the parish 
of Morvah, in which such a rock containing an artificial cup-basin occurred, I 
venture to assert my conviction that in cases where such rocks are found they 
were purposely selected to form the bases of the funeral piles on which the bodies 
were burnt. On the south side of this cairn some two feet of filling still remained 
between the central rock and the outer ring. On removing this some interesting 
discoveries were made. Resting immediately against the side of the natural rock 
was the greater part of a plain barrel-shaped urn. The pottery was thin and 
earthy, copiously mixed with gravel, and averaging from a quarter to three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness. It possessed two cleats or embryo handles, each 
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one inch wide, perforated by holes only three-eighths of an inch in diameter, or 
just large enough for a cord. The diameter of the vessel was eight inches, and 
it was one foot high. Amongst the ashes and bones with which it was filled were 
a few rough chips of flint and a fragment of a globular vessel of glass a quarter 
of an inch thick, of an olive-greenish hue when held up to the light, but the 
surface covered with a blueish-black coating of an irridescent appearance. The 
globular portion of the vessel from which it came must have been three inches 
in diameter. As in the case of some beads described by Professor Buckman and 
found in Wiltshire, this piece of glass has been found on analysis to contain no 
lead, but much iron. Whether articles of glass were of native manufacture in 
Britain, or were imported (as seems to be implied by a passage in Strabo. lib. iv. 
c. 5) is, I believe, a point still undetermined. Eighteen inches to the east of this 
urn, and still under the brow of the natural rock, were discovered the fragments 
of a second urn of a somewhat more globular form than the others. The pottery 
averages from half an inch to three-eighths of an inch in thickness; the base 
measures seven inches and a half in diameter, and the mouth eight inches. The 
inside of the rim is ornamented with a series of parallel lines of the twisted-rope 
pattern placed diagonally, and the outer band of the vessel below the rim is deco- 
never found on domestic vessels 


rated, as usual, with the chevron laureated device 
—ranged in series of acute angles placed horizontally. The handles are two inches 
broad, pierced with holes half an inch in diameter. The texture of the pottery 
is finer than usual, though black and earthy. Close to the side of this last lay 
the bottom and several fragments of the rudest urn I have yet met with in 
Cornwall. It was filled with burnt human bones, some of which had become so 
firmly imbedded in the clay that, when removed, they left their stamp in it—a 
fact which proves that they had been placed in the vessel while the clay was still 
wet, and probably also that the only baking the urn received was what it got 
from the flames of the funeral pile. The bottom was five inches in diameter, 
and it belonged not to the cylindrical but to the tapering type, expanding to nine 
inches near the top. The pottery was from a quarter to half an inch thick. 
Opposite this urn, and hugging the inner face of one of the stones of the ring, 
stood a little vesse) three inches and three quarters in diameter at the base and 
four inches and a half at the mouth. The rim is gone, but it is otherwise perfect, 
and is four inches high. It presents a slight bulge below the upper rim and what 
are handles in the larger vessels are represented by two unperforated knobs. It 
belongs to that class of vessel which probably in Cornwall took the place of the 
more elaborate “ drinking cups”’ or “ food vessels ’’ of other districts, and to which, 
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since they are models of the larger ones, I have given the name of “ miniature 
urns.” That they did serve the purpose of food vessels, I think, is pretty clear 
from the fact that, in one which accompanied four other larger vessels in a cist at 
Busvargus, in this same district, I recently discovered that the contents consisted 
chiefly of the bones of small birds. The pottery in this instance was of a reddish 
colour, half an inch thick ; a few burnt human bones lay near the mouth, but the 
hottom was filled with snuff-coloured powder. 

One foot further to the east of this little urn, in an angle formed by a turn in 
the encircling ring, were found three pieces of black hard-baked sand-glazed 
pottery, three-eighths of an inch thick. One of these is part of a plain bevelled 
rim, and on another can be traced a rude pattern made by the incision of a pointed 
instrument. Together with these last fragments my trowel brought to light 
twelve peculiar beads made of glazed earthenware. The colour of the glaze is 
bright blue, such as that of the finest turquoise. Ten of them are cylindrical and 
fluted, but the two others are larger and harrel-shaped, though fluted like the rest (4). 
The length of the cylindrical ones, when perfect, is five-eighths of an inch, and 
the diameter nearly one quarter of an inch. Similar ones to these have occurred, 
though very rarely, in other parts of England; those found by my friend Mr. 
Woodruff, F.S.A., together with urns of a remarkably Cornish type, in a Kentish 
barrow, and figured in the Archaeologia Cantiana, vol. 1x. pl. ii. p. 24, being perhaps 
the most like them of all. The barrel-shaped ones are of the same length, but their 
diameter is double that of the others. Owing to this, when worn on a chain, it is 
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clear that the cylindrical ones would have run into them, were it not that this is 
obviated by the insertion at each end of little dises of what I take to be Kimmeridge 
clay, each perforated with a tiny hole, scarcely large enough for a pin to pass through, 
but through which the thread of the necklace was clearly meant to ran—to such 
minuteness in detail had the necklace-makers’ art been brought (B). The discovery 
of personal ornaments, as also of articles of intrinsic value, in Cornish cairns is a 
very rare occurrence. The gold cup found near Liskeard is the exception which 
proves the rule in this respect. The fact may be variously interpreted. Either 
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the people were not in possession of them, or their burial-places have in general 
been rifled, or while actually possessing them, Cornishmen were too wise to part 
with them in such a manner. As to these beads, my impression is that they are of 
native origin. Canon Greenwell has indeed spoken of Cornwall as a remote part 
of the country where “ the characteristic features of early burial may have been 
found in connection with interments of comparatively late times;” but it must be 
remembered that Cornwall in great probability received civilizing influences as 
early as any part of Britain, for civilisation travels on the lines of commerce, and 
it was on account of her tin (which must have come from Cornwall) that Britain 
was first known to the ancient world. At the time then, when these beads were 
deposited in this cairn Cornwall might have been in sufficiently intimate relations 
with other parts of the country to have imported them, or sufficiently civilized to 
aave made them herself. Anyhow they would be in my opinion of native British 
origin. 

With them were found a little button formed of a substance undetermined, 
but of the appearance of a concrete. In shape it is half a sphere, the flat surface 
measuring nine-sixteenths of an inch long by seven-sixteenths broad. It is 
traversed from side to side by an indentation which bisects it. In each of the 
divisions of the surface thus formed is a hole large enough to admit a Cc 
pin’s head, and these two holes meet under the indented line (c). 
Similar ones have been found elsewhere in jet: A heart-shaped stone 
with flinty excrescences, with a natural perforation, possibly the not 
charm for the necklace: The base of a leaf-shaped arrow-head of 
dark brown flint finely worked. The burnt fragments of bone which accompanied 
these articles were extremely delicate in texture—those apparently of a young 
woman or child. 

Having concluded that part of my subject which deals with the smaller stone 
tumuli or cairns, I now arrive at the far larger piles which in general surmount 
the highest of our hills and the more prominent portions of the cliffs. 

On the cliff which towers above Cape Cornwall, near Ballowall, St. Just, 
—the headland which, until recent researches proved it otherwise, was always held 
to be the westernmost extremity of the land—rises the bastion of granite known 


’ The land immediately around has 


as Karn Gluze, or, in English, ‘the grey karn.’ 
from time out of mind been one of special importance to the miners, as a conse- 
quence of which an enormous mass of refuse stuff, covering several acres of ground 
and averaging some twenty feet in height, mars to a great extent the beauty of the 
spot. A curious local tradition attaches to this pile of refuse, to the effect that 
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miners returning from their work at night have seen lights burning and rings of 
fairies dancing on and around it. Having one day climbed to the top of this heap 
to gain a better view of fishing boats at sea, my attention was attracted to the fact 
that in one spot, at the very summit, the pile was composed, not of the usual 
material broken under ground, but of the granite stones common to the surface of 
the land. It was clear therefore that they had been purposely thrown there by 
the hand of man. Fancying that they might be, as indeed I soon proved that 
they were, the upper portion of a large cairn which owed its preservation to the 
covering of mine stuff which centuries had accumulated round it, I caused a gang 
of miners to drive a trench from the outside of the whole mound towards the 
point where the surface-stones appeared on the top. By this method, after many 
days’ labour, the structure of an enormous tumulus was laid bare on the western 
side, with the following most interesting results :—At a distance of ten feet from 
the edge of the pile an outer wall was uncovered, formed of massive blocks of 
granite, some of them seven and eight feet long, set on edge contiguously, and 
supporting a second layer placed horizontally on their top. It took about one 
hundred and fifty of these blocks, as we afterwards found, to form the outer circle 
of the entire cairn. It formed at once the inclosing ring and the basement of the 
immense pile of stone which lay within. This pile measured in diameter sixty-seven 
feet north and south, and from seventy to eighty feet east and west, while the entire 
accumulation of débris denuded from it on all sides measured not less than one 
hundred and fifty feet across. The symmetry of the circle, when seen in ground 
plan as laid down by Mr. Lukis, is spoiled by a considerable bulge on the south-west 
side. Passing the outer ring and continuing the trench towards the centre, the 
workmen broke through a congeries of loose stones eighteen to twenty feet in 
breadth, and, after removing a sufficient number to gain a passage through them, 
reached a second wall, resting, like the former one, on the natural surface, and sur- 
rounded at its base by a stratum of ashes and charred wood. The diameter of this 
second circle was thirty feet north and south by thirty-seven feet east and west. Its 
construction was very different to that of the outer wall. In some places, though it 
had clearly been truncated, it was still twelve feet high, and was neatly constructed 
throughout ina beehive form, with layers of square or flat stones. The dome shape 
was so distinctly marked that, at a height of five feet from the base, it had gradually 
inclined inwards no less than two feet. Unlike the beehive huts, well known to 
antiquaries in the same district, and which are self-supporting, this dome depended 
for its stability on the pile of stones which it enclosed. At a height of four feet 
six inches from the ground, a layer of well-chosen square stones ran all round the 
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structure, forming a kind of rude plinth, from which the upper portion of the 
cone rose more perpendicularly than was the case with the lower part. 

From this fact I should imagine that, according to the original design, this 
plinth marked the level to which the cairn was carried between the outer and this 


second wall. From this point the central cone, which would have been exposed to 


view above this, would take its rise—to the height (to judge by measurements 
and by the accumulation of /ébris)—of not less than perhaps twenty feet. On 
breaking through this second wall, at a distance of four feet within it, a third 
concentric wall was uncovered, also built in the form of a dome, but more perpen- 
dicularly than the other, and of smaller stones. The space between these two 
domes, which for fear of destroying the structural or [ may almost say archi- 
tectural features [ have not explored, had been filled in with large flat stones 
dropped in aslant. This central circle proved to be twenty-two feet in diameter 
north and south by twenty-seven feet east and west. 

Before [ proceed to describe the various places of sepulture which were dis- 
covered during the process of overturning, as I have done, every stone within each 
of these circles except those between the domes, | wish to point out a fact which at 
once struck me, and which has struck every archaeologist conversant with Oriental 
tumuli who has seen it since it has been laid bare, namely—the close similarity 
which exists between the structure of this great cairn and certain other structures 
in other lands. Not to mention the Talayos of the Balearic Isles, this tumulus 
certainly bears a striking resemblance to the topes of Afghanistan and India. Such 
an one is the tope of Bhojpur, described by General Cunningham. The external 
construction in that case is of stone, the interior being filled up with loose stones, 
bricks, and rubbish. An outer circle of walling supports a terrace four feet above 
the level of the soil. This terrace is approached by an inclined plane or by steps, 
which on the ground plans appears as a bulge from the side of the original outer 
circle. A plinth encircles the conical structure which rises from the terrace, and 
this plinth is at no great height above the level of the terrace itself. Were a 
restoration to be attempted of this cairn at Ballowall a structure would be raised 
which would, if [ mistake not, be found to agree in all these several points with 
the topes which it was customary to raise in the East over the relics, or at an 
earlier period over the burnt bodies, of Buddhist teachers of noted sanctity. The 
same features are also noticeable in the great Sanki Tope, as also in Persian 
monuments, and finally in Asia Minor also, where, as in the case of the tomb of 
Tantalus, the plinth, so rudely indicated, as I[ believe it is, in the unhewn stones 
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of the Cornish mound, has developed itself into a characteristic feature of 
architecture. 

[ will now notice the several sepulchral chambers, &c., which were discovered 
during the process of overhauling the mound; and it is remarkable that with one 
exception they all lie in a straight line drawn across the centre from south-west to 
north-east. On laying bare the outer ring it was found that on the south-west side 
one of the stones of the circle was wanting. Access was by this means given to a 
chamber nine feet long, three feet high, and averaging from three feet six inches 
to two feet six inches wide. The roof was formed by two covering stones with a 
third wedged in between them, and the north-east end was closed by a single slab. 
In every respect it was clearly identical with the chambers in certain mounds 
known in the same locality and in Scilly as the “‘ Giant’s Graves.” It proved to 
be paved throughout, and under the pavement quantities of burnt human bones of 
adults, and fragments of broken pottery—some, such as that figured, curiously orna- 
mented with circular indentations—were discovered. The place must have been 
disturbed and rifled, unless we may suppose that the bones and shards were subse- 
quently collected and thrown there, which may have been the case, as they had been 
dispersed all over the floor of the chamber. Two feet north-east of the end of this 
vault was a long grave-shaped cist, four feet long by two-feet six inches wide and 
two feet deep. The sides consisted each of a single granite block ; two stones 
formed the cover, and a single stone lay along the floor, on which it is probable that 
an unburnt body of which not a trace remained had been placed. This cist rested 
on the natural soil and was scarcely a foot distant from the base of the outer dome. 
Two other discoveries were made in the outer circle; one on the south-east side, 
namely, a grave or pit six feet long, three feet wide, and three feet six inches deep, 
cut in the hard natural soil six feet from the outer dome ; the other a very carefully 
protected cist eighteen inches square and ten inches deep, abutting on the outer 
dome on the north-east side—being the only example I have found of a cist on 
that side of any cairn. <A large square block of stone lay at the bottom, five flat 
stones were set slantwise against the south-east side, and several others heavy 
blocks against the north-east side. It contained the indistinct traces of having 
contained some article of wood unburnt, but no trace of an interment. 

As the workmen penetrated the third wall, which formed the inner dome, 
ashes became more plentiful, and on arriving at the centre a pit was discovered sunk 
in the natural soil. It was in the form of a T, the shaft of that letter being repre- 


sented by a pit eight feet long, lying in a direction south-west and north-east. 
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The depth at the south-west end was three feet, but it descended by two steps 
until the floor at the other end was reached seven feet under the surface. Here it 
joined the transverse portion, which was eight feet long by two feet wide, was 
rudely rounded off at either end, and had been hollowed out like a cave under the 
hard soil. This part lies under the north-east side of the inner circles, and if it 
was a grave at all it is here that the body would have been interred. I have my 
misgivings however that it may be the work of miners at a later date. No traces 
of interment were found in it, but a quantity of black greasy mould, amongst 
which was a bead of soft micaceous stone one inch and a quarter in diameter, 
which differs from a spindle-whorl in being more globular in shape. In cleaning 
up the floor of this inner circle immediately around this pit the workmen brought 
to light no fewer than five little stone cists, of very neat construction, and all 
arranged on the south and south-west sides. 

The first of these was four feet from the south-west end of the pit. 
three feet long and about one foot wide, covered in by three stones—more like a 
At the south-east end it was closed, but at the other 


It was 


drain than anything else. 
end it curved round towards the mouth of the pit. The depth was about eighteen 
At the south-west corner, close against the wall, stood a small and 


inches. 
It was filled with dark- 


perfectly plain cylindrical little urn, mouth upwards. 
coloured earth and charred wood, on the top of which lay two minute portions of 
burnt bone. The height is five inches and three eighths, and its diameter four 


inches and three quarters. 
In the same cist were three other fragments of another small vessel which had 


been provided with two knobs or cleats. Two feet to the south-east of this cist 


was a second; and the same distance to the north-east a third, which though 
It was two feet long, 


it was perfect when discovered has since been destroyed. 
Within it lay another 


one foot three inches wide, and covered by two stones. 
miniature urn on its side, closely hugging the south-east wall, and evidently 
placed purposely in that position. It is four inches and a half high and four 
inches wide at the mouth. The pottery is very coarse, black, and earthy, and, 
like the former one, was not made on the wheel. It is as good a representation in 
miniature of the one form of Cornish sepulchral urn (/. ¢. the type with the bulge 
and tapering extremity) as is the other little one in the other cist of those of 
the cylindrical type. It appeared as if these little cists had been placed in a rude 
circle, for two feet north-east of this cist was another, this time a double one, each 
of the compartments measuring two feet long by one foot wide. 
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On a portion of the upper part of the cairn falling away, a sixth and last cist 
was discovered at a height of five feet above the level of the ground. It measured 
one foot square, and contained several fragments of a thin well-baked vessel of the 
domestic type, such as is found in the hut villages of the neighbourhood, clearly 
distinguishable from the sepulchral pottery, and assignable to the Romano-British 
date. With the shards were some unburnt bones of animals, among which was 
the jawbone of a lamb. 

On the western slope of a hill at Tregaseal, in the parish of St. Just, and 
about a mile and a half from the cairn just described, stands the tumulus to which 
I will next call attention. It is rather oval than round, measuring in length 
from north-west to south-east forty-one feet, and in breadth some ten feet less. 
Twelve stones of the outer ring were still in their place, and there were traces of 
an inner circle on the north-west side. The greater portion of the north side, 
and apparently the centre also, had been carted away for hedging, and an urn 
had been discovered in the process. Undeterred, however, by hearing this, I set 
to work in August, 1879, upon the portion that still remained, and was soon 
rewarded by discoveries of a particularly interesting nature. On the south-east 
side, and apparently communicating with the outer ring by a passage way which 
had lost its covering stones, was a fine stone chamber, the sides of which were 
formed by slabs of granite, four on one side and five on the other, terminated at 
the north-west end by a single block, and at the south-east end by a smaller stone, 
which had fallen inwards. It was eleven feet long and four feet high, varying in 
width from three to four feet, and was paved throughout. The roof was formed 
of two remarkably well-chosen slabs, which, however, only extended half the 
length of the chamber, the others having seemingly been removed. One of these 
slabs presented the peculiarity of a natural boss, rising to a height of five inches 
from its surface ; and I have little doubt (from other similar examples of stones 
having peculiar formations occurring in connection with rude stone monuments) 
that this feature had led to its selection. The floor of this chamber, as at 
Ballowall, was strewn with ashes and the burnt bones of full-grown human 
subjects, amongst which was a quantity of broken pottery and a long sand-stone, 
perforated at one extremity and intended for a whetstone. At the north-west 
end of the chamber was a raised platform formed of two flat stones, both under 
and upon which burnt bones were found. A flint scraper and other broken flints 
occurred in the material of the barrow, which on the north side was composed of 
stone and on the south of earth. But the feature of greatest interest occurred 
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. . { 
when the workmen were clearing away the stones and earth immediately outside | 
the north-west end of the chamber. Here a cist had been rudely constructed, 

about three feet in height, subsequently to the chamber itself, as was evident from 


the facet that advantage had been taken of the stones of the latter in forming the 


walls and roof of the former. The cist proved to be full of fine earth, which, as it | 
came shaling down, displayed an urn—the largest of the sepulchral type yet found 
in Cornwall, if not in England, measuring twenty-one inches high, with a diameter ) 
of sixteen inches at the mouth, and eighteen inches at the bulge (seven inches ) 
below the rim), from which point it tapers away to a base only six inches in ) 
diameter. The shape of the vessel may fairly be said to be artistic: two handles, 
each five inches in breadth, spring from the sides, and the whole of the upper 

portion is ornamented with double indented lines arranged in bands, or in acute 


angles, or in diamond form. Similar bands are carried round the inside of the 
rim. ‘The urn stood in an inverted position, the mouth resting on a granite rock 
in situ. It was about half full of caleined human bones. The bottom, which had 
been broken in by the shifting of the cover of the cist, showed on the inside a 
cross, standing out in relief, from a quarter to half an inch. It is chamfered or 
rather bevelled at the edges; the arms are of equal length, and, as they do not 
reach to the sides of the vessel, clearly could not have been intended to strengthen 


it. It has evidently been made with care and trouble, and is no mere conventional 
pattern for the sake of quartering the circle. [ have seen in the British Museum 

t 


another example from one of the Devonshire caves; and Canon Greenwell notices 


one or two other specimens from Wilts and Dorset. i 

The last tumulus I propose to notice is that which crowns the summit of the | 
last hill in England—Chapel Karn Brea. The estate on which it stands derives } 
its name from a chapel which once stood on the top of this very cairn. The 


accompanying drawing, made by my ancestor Dr. Borlase, which has never yet 
been correctly engraved, represents the mound and chapel as they appeared one 
hundred and fifty years ago. In 1816 the stones of the little building were 
removed in order to make additions to a barn, and all that now remains is the 
rude pile used by the fishermen as a landmark and called the “ tummal.” 
Satisfied that such an accumulation of stones—for it is fifteen feet high and sixty- 
two feet in diameter—would never have been gathered together by the chapel- 
builders, I several years ago sunk a pit to the centre, which, however never 
reached the level of the natural soil. Not contented with so poor a trial, in the 
autumn of 1879 I caused a trench thirty feet wide to be driven towards the 
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centre from the south-west side. An outer ring of well selected granite blocks 
was first encountered, of which from twenty to thirty appeared on the surface in 
different places round the mound. From the fact that three or four of these 
were found lying one above the other I came to the conclusion that it was very pos- 
sible that similar stones, arranged in layers or steps, were once placed pyramid 
fashion around it so as to encase the whole. There are traces also, as I think, of a 
detached circle of single stones having surrounded this cairn. At a distance of 
fourteen feet inside this first ring we came upon a rude perpendicular wall four feet 
high; three feet inside that again was a second; and at a like distance a third, at the 
foot of which we found a spindle-whorl of baked clay. At a point in this inner 
wall, which faced the south-west, stood a single slab, apparently used as a rude 
entrance, and supported by a stone buttress or prop. It reminded me at 
once of the entrances to chambers, such as those I have already described, and I 
‘ame to the conclusion, which I have no doubt is the correct one, that in this case 
the cairn had been raised at different ages, and that this inner circle was the 
exterior of the primitive place of sepulture. Within this entrance was a trench 
running in a north-north-westerly direction, faced on either side with stones set 
on edge. It was eighteen inches wide, and terminated at another point in the 
inner circle. From the bottom of it were taken up a small piece of coarse sepul- 
chral pottery and two chips of burnt human bone. Driving on towards the 
centre and having for our guide some rough walling on the right, at a distance of 
eight feet from the stone door, we came to the mouth of just such another 
chamber—except that its construction was ruder—as I have described before in 
the cases of Ballowall and Tregaseal. The floor proved to be two feet below the 
natural surface. The internal length was seven feet six inches. Its direction 
was north-north-west and south-south-east. At the bottom, at the northern end, it 
tapered to a point, but the plan was squarer as the walls ascended. The width in 
the centre was three feet, and at the entrance two feet six inches. It was four feet 
high, and was roofed in by four stones of various sizes. So rudely constructed 
were the walls that they would scarcely serve for a hedge, and without the support 
of the pile which surrounded them it is impossible that they could have supported 
the roof. In this circumstance they differ materially from those I have described, 
and probably afford evidence of greater antiquity. The chamber was more than 
half full of slimy earth and stone, mingled with ashes which appeared to have 
fallen through from above. A few atoms of very rude pottery, and a whetstone 
not perforated, were taken up from the bottom. Continuing the excavation to 
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the south-east, at a distance of six feet six inches from the entrance of the chamber, 
and at a higher level, stood a fine cist or dolmen, covered by a single well-chosen 
slab, five feet square on the top and one foot six inches thick. The cist itself 
measured internally three feet by two feet six inches, and two feet in depth. There 
was nothing in it, and the floor was composed of the loose materials of the earlier 
mound on which it had been built. From the evidence of an old farm labourer 
who had known the place for years, [ am inclined to believe that there was 
another similar cist removed from the west-south-west side. In the débris of the 
cairn above this some pieces of Romano-British pottery were found, and among 
them a small fragmert of Samian ware. A buttress sunk to support the corner- 
stone of the chapel had reached to within a foot or two of the cover of the cist ; 
but it was plain that the builders of the chapel had never disturbed either that 
or the chamber, and were therefore ignorant of their existence. Veneration for 
the spot on the part of the natives probably induced the Christian missionaries 
to adopt it for themselves, and the fact that an annual tour is made by 
country-people to a stone on the hill-side below points in the same direction. 
Reaching the evel of the foundation of the chapel, medizval pottery and glass 
occurred, as well as some of the very curious ridge-tiles of the edifice. Taken 


although 


altogether, the evidence derivable from the exploration of this cairn 
the discoveries were next to none—was very instructive. It is clear from it that 
the period of the chambered mounds or giants’ graves—perfect specimens of which 
we possess at Pennance and Brane in the same district, and also in Seilly, 
preceded that of the cist or dolmen proper; and the occurrence of the Samian 
ware, and other objects at higher levels, afford us, like so many geological strata, 
evidences of human society in each successive age, even down to the ferret-bell 
which [ found in a rabbit-hole at the top. I may add that this cairn, beimg on my 
own property, will be carefully preserved. Occupying as it does a position so 
important to mariners, I have restored it to its original height, leaving the 
chamber and cist exposed to view. 

In conclusion I should like to add one word as to the plans and drawings | 
have made use of in illustration of my subject. They were made by Mr. Lukis 
during his visit to Cornwall in the autumn of 1879. In the work of planning the 
rude stone monuments of Cornwall I accompanied him and rendered such assist- 
ance as [ could. To give you an example of the value of the series of plans he 
then made, I may mention that they represent every rude stone monument 
known in the county, and there are no two of them alike. More than this, 
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several of the monuments, and those not the least in importance, have never been 
planned, and indeed have searcely been known to exist before. On one of them— 
a singular dolmen in the Lizard district—we discovered cup-markings which, 
with one doubtful exception, had not occurred in Cornwall previously. Another 
monument—a circle, in the parish of Blisland, on Hawks Tor—is next in size to 
Abury itself; it presents the remarkable features of a surrounding trench, a 
central pillar, and a cist close by, while the stones are of remarkable height, 
though, owing to many having fallen, they had hitherto escaped observation. 
The fact that the Society is publishing this most interesting series is a matter of 
sincere gratification to those who bore a part in a work, which they hope soon 
to see extended to other portions of the United Kingdom. 


[V.—On the Series of Wall Paintings in the Church of St. Mary, Guildford. 
By Green WALLER. 


Read 5th April, 1883. 


Tue Series of Paintings on the vault of the apse to the north aisle of St. Mary’s 
Church, Guildford, unlike so many which have exercised our attention for a long 
time past, are of no new discovery, but were disclosed as far back as 1825. In 1838, 
they were described, and a solution proposed by my old friends, Edward John 
Carlos and John Gough Nichols, in the Archaeologia, vol. xxvu. p. 413. There 
are no two names which recall to me more reverent associations than those of 
the friends [ have mentioned. Mr. Carlos was my master in archeology, and 
Mr. Nichols’s services are well known to this Society. But at the time they wrote 
little or nothing was known of the popular religious art of the Middle Ages. 
Didron had but begun his researches, and Maury had not written at all; whilst, in 
this country, whitewash still covered most of the walls of our churches. There- 
fore it is not a matter of surprise that their attempted solution is inaccurate, nor 
have those who have followed them been more fortunate. Guesses have been 
vaguely made, always an unsure process, for there is nothing more likely to 
deceive than attempts to find out the meaning of a subject without any principle 
to go upon: it is like a voyage upon an unknown sea, without rudder or compass. 
In fact, the subjects [ am about to explain, are exceedingly obscure until the clue 
is obtained; and, at one time, [ feared [ must have confessed my ignorance, though 
not admitting the accuracy of the solution given by my friends. They are unique 
to my experience, and especially curious in the manner in which they are associated 
together. 

The several works in which they have been noticed have thrown but little 
additional light on the subject. Mr. Parker in his account of the church, 
Archeological Journal, vol. xxix. p. 178, adopts Mr. Carlos’s solution, but explains 
one medallion in his own way, to which I shall have to direct your attention 
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presently. In Brayley’s History of Surrey, vol. i. p. 352, again the same solution 
is accepted with one or two variations, which advance more nearly to the truth in 
the special subject noted. Here are illustrations given, not absolutely accurate 
and insufficient for a true rendering, but fairly shewing the general arrangement, 
and perhaps indicating some details now gone or more obscure; on thejother 
hand omitting others which remain and which were not understood by the‘artist. 

Mr. Carlos stated, that it was not known to what saint the chapel was_dedi- 
cated, but that there was one in the church dedicated to St. John. He does not 
give an authority, nor does he say whether it be to the Evangelist or to John the 
Baptist. In Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, a chapel dedicated to St. 
John is mentioned as in the will of John Jeffson in 1547, he directing that his 
body should be therein buried. Brayley’s History of Surrey assigns it to John the 
Baptist, but without giving any reason. Amongst the paintings, there is but one 
subject that can refer to the history of John the Baptist, but there are three to 
that of the Evangelist; so, in the absence of evidence, I am inclined to think that 
the dedication must be to the latter, or the reference in the above-named will would 
have been more explicit. There were two guilds or fraternities, one of Jesus, the 
other of Corpus Christi, attached to this church, and it is just possible that the 
paintings about to be described might have been executed under their influence 
or of one of them. 

In studying the whole group together, with those of the spandrils of the arch 
in front of the vault, it is obvious one must view them as one subject, viz., “ The 
second coming of Our Lord in Glory;”’ for the centre of the composition on the 
upper part of the vaulting has the figure known as “ The Majesty.” But the 
associated medallions and compositions within them I have never before seen thus 
brought together. Nevertheless, this figure at least suggests the spirit of the 
whole, and if we do not see the prescribed order of angels, prophets, apostles, 
saints, &c., as is usual, and which is authoritatively given by Durandus in the 
Rationale, lib. i. we are led at least to surmise that some illustrations of divine 
power, as manifested in the lives of the saints or otherwise, would here be found, 
and thus form an harmonious whole. Acting on this principle my researches have 
been successful, and, I believe, I shall now place before you a complete and 
uccurate solution, though in one instance there is still some obscurity. 

“The Majesty,” a term of ancient use, is given to the figure of Our Lord 
seated within an aureole, holding up the right hand in act of benediction, in the 
other a book or orb. Mr. Carles’s description speaks of it as a book or table upon 
which is the Alpha and Omega, later describers have called it an orb. Both 
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conventions belong to the subject, but, as it is not usual for the latter to have the 
monograms, [ consider that Mr. Carlos is the most accurate; at present it is 
impossible to say what it is. 

The chief authority for this subject is Matthew, ch. xxv. v. 31. “ When the 
Son of Man shall come in his Majesty, and all the angels with him, then shall he 
sit upon the seat of his Majesty,” &c.,* but other texts bear upon it and its various 
modes of treatment. The head of Christ has the nimbus, the aureole is coloured 
yellow, representing glory. He is in a white tunic ornamented, and a deep red 
mantle is cast over the right shoulder, and falls in folds over the knees, repre- 
senting the royal purple, or as referred to by the text, “ Who is he that cometh 
in dyed garments from Bosrah*?’’ Two small figures of angels on each side of 
another face of the vault represent the heavenly host, thus cramped into a small 
space to make room for the series of subjects beneath. These [ will now describe : 
They form a curious page out of the “ Book of the Laity,” as developed in our 
country churches, illustrating the religious culture of our ancestors, for I do not 
doubt that these paintings acted as texts and were explained im sermons to the 
people. Commencing our reading of them from the right side of “ The Majesty,” 
the first that presents itself shews us a figure in a tub or vat tormented by an ugly 
miscreant using a pitchfork, a very usual instrument for such purposes in our 
medizval paintings. The figure is youthful, and with hands conjoined in suppli- 
sation is turned towards a seated figure of Christ, who gives the benediction with 
his right and holds a cross in his left hand in form similar to that of an arch- 
bishop. Reclining in front of the latter, resting on one hand as if in reflection or 
in sleep, is again a youthful figure in tunic and mantle.” By the side of this figure 
is a staff resembling in general shape that used by the arch-priest in some of the 
churches of Italy, or the bowrdon of the pilgrim. As the rest of the subjects on 
this side are undoubtedly from the legend of St. John the Evangelist, we are led 
at once to conclude that this is a brief illustration of the commencement. Here 
is St. John in the vat of boiling oil before the gate Porta Latina, at Rome, wherein 
he was placed by the command of Domitian, and whence he issued unhurt (unctus 
non adustus). Usually the saint is in a cauldron, under which is a fire, and the 


* Thus the Vulgate: in our version it reads: “ When the Son of Man shall come in his glory 
and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory.” It is a closer 
translation from the Greek. In the new version “ holy ” is rejected, thus following Griesbach’s text, 
and agreeing with the Vulgate. 

>» Mr. Carlos calls this “ Heavenly judgment,” but his account cannot be for one moment 
accepted. Brayley’s Surrey rightly suggests the true subject. 
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Emperor is present. Thus it is given in the Chapter House at Westminster. But 
it is to be noted that “ dolium,” the word used in the Legenda Aurea, more properly 
signifies tub or vat than a cauldron. It may be that the latter belongs to a later 
treatment. Christ giving the benediction is to exemplify his protection over the 
saint, by which he escapes the intended evil. It is to be remarked, that the figure 
of Christ alone has the nimbus wherever introduced, and the cross upon it, though 
extremely faint, yet is sufficiently clear to set all doubt at rest. The reclining 
figure must symbolise St. John at Patmos, whither he was banished, possibly 
agreeing with the text at chap. i. ver. 10 of the Book of the Revelation, “ [ was in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s Day.” (Fig. L.) 

The subject next to this, though belonging to the legend of St. John, is not 
here placed in its true chronological order; I shall therefore pass on to that which 
continues the story. “ After the death of Domitian the Evangelist returned from 
the isle of Patmos to the city of Ephesus, where he was received with much 
honour and rejoicing. When about to enter the city, Drusiana, a lady and 
disciple, who loved him and earnestly awaited his advent, died. Her relations, 
widows and orphans, said to him, ‘ St. John, behold Drusiana, whom we bring, who 
always observed your monitions, nourished us all, and greatly desired your 
coming, saying ‘ Oh, if I could but see the Apostle of God before I die.” Behold, 
thou hast come and she cannot now see you.’ Then he commanded them to set 
down the bier and loose the body, saying ‘My Lord Jesus Christ raise thee up, 
Drusiana. Arise and go to thy house and make ready a repast for me.’ Imme- 
iliately she arose and began to go, solicitous of the Apostle’s command, so that she 
might see him, and as if not from death but from sleep he had aroused her.” 

The illustration of this forms part of the medallion at the extreme end of the 
vault on the north side, or the right of “The Majesty.” It exhibits an altar, on 
which is a chalice, a shrouded female figure lying down in front, apparently dead, 
yet raising up the hands. <A priest in eucharistic apparel, holding up his right 
hand in act of benediction, indicates the Apostle performing the miracle; above, 
the hand of God in benediction is seen issuing from the clouds. The other part 
of the medallion continues the history. There is the Apostle again, similarly 
attired, and again in the act of benediction, performed, as it were, over some 
upright rods and a number of stones, details which are fortunately distinctly 
preserved." (Fig. IT.) 

* It is to be noted that the artist has committed two singular errors. One is that the hand from 
the clouds wants a finger, and the Apostle in the latter subject gives the benediction with the /eft 


hand. 
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The explanation is in the following continuation of the legend. ‘“‘ One day 
Crato,* the philosopher, assembled the people in the forum, in order to declare 
unto them in what manner this world should be despised. He induced two young 
men, brothers, and exceedingly rich, to expend their whole patrimony in the 
purchase of the most precious gems, and then commanded them to break them to 
pieces in the sight of all. Now it so happened that the Apostle, passing by, called 
to him, the prophet of this world, and condemned his contempt in a triple reason. 
First, he was praised in the mouths of men but condemned in the divine judg- 
ment. Secondly, that in such contempt he cured no vice, and therefore it was 
rain, as medicine is said to be vain which in no way cures the disease. Thirdly, 
that contempt only is meritorious which relieves the poor, as the Lord said to the 
young man, ‘If thou wouldest be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast and give 
to the poor.’ To whom Crato said, ‘If God is truly your master, and would that 
the price of these gems be given to the poor, do so that they may be made whole 
again, and thus advance His glory, as I the fame of men.’ Then the blessed 
John, collecting the fragments of the gems in his hands, prayed, and they were 
made whole again as at first. Immediately the philosopher and the two young 
men believed, and, selling the gems, delivered the price to the poor. Others did 
the same, but repented on seeing their servants finely dressed; of which St. John 
being advised, he caused rods to be brought to him and stones from the sea shore, 
and converted them into gold and gems. And by his command all the goldsmiths 
and jewellers were sent for, who stated that such pure gold and precious stones 
they had never seen. Whereupon the Apostle said to them, ‘Go and redeem the 
The legend then 


999 


lands you have sold and thus lose the rewards of heaven. 
continues a sermon against riches, but the saint having resuscitated a young man, 
the latter, by the Apostle’s command, told them of the glories of Paradise and of 
the pains of hell, quoting these lines on the latter :— 


Vermes et tenebrx, flagellum, frigus et ignis, 
Demonis aspectus, scelerum confusio luctus. 

* For Crato we must read Crates, a philosopher and native of Thebes, 6.c. 324, who turning his 
whole estate into money, delivered it to a banker en this condition: that if his sons proved philo- 
sophers, he should give it among the poor citizens, a philosopher having no occasion for money 
otherwise he should give it to his sons. Some write that he threw it into the sea, saying, “ Away, ye 
paltry cares, [ will drown you, that you may not drown me.” (Vide Ainsworth’s Dictionary). On the 
floor of the Cathedral of Siena, one of the most interesting of the incised designs is that of Fortune, 
by Pinturrichio, in which Crates is shown emptying a basket of jewels, as throwing them away. He 
was a pupil of Diogenes the cynic. It is needless to say, that our author Jacobus a Voragine, who 
makes him contemporary with St. John, is not accurate in his chronology. 
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The young men repented, and by the Apostle’s injunction they were to do penance 
for thirty days, praying that the rods and stones should return to their own 
nature, which done they were received into grace. 

[It is obvious that this somewhat tedious tale is here illustrated, and I[ never 
before saw either of the subjects amongst our wall paintings. It is not to be 
wondered at, that they were not unravelled by my two friends, as without some 
clue one might go on indefinitely guessing." 

The medallion now to be described is between the two last. On one side there 
is a youthful figure in a chair writing at a kind of desk or table. He has a large 
knife in one hand, often the accompaniment of a scribe. In the foreground are 
two ugly-visaged figures lying side by side as dead. In the centre is a youthful 
figure with flowing hair drinking from a chalice, and by the side are the remains 
of a seated figure, crossing the leg, and holding most likely a sceptre. (Fig. III.) 

This also is a continuation of the legendary history, which tells us that the saint 
by his preaching caused such a commotion that the temple of Ephesus with its 
celebrated image of Diana was destroyed. Whereupon Aristodemus, the pontifex, 
became indignant, and raised up a sedition amongst the people, so that the two 
parties prepared for combat. To whom the Apostle said, “ What would you I 
should do that you may be appeased.” He answered, “ If thou wilt that I believe 
thy God, I will give thee poison to drink, and if no harm ensue it will appear that 
thine is the true God. He also insisted that it should be tried upon others. The 
Apostle agreed ; and Aristodemus, sending to the Proconsul, asked for two men 
about to be decapitated, and gave them poison before them all, and they instantly 
died. The Apostle then took the chalice, fortifying himself by the sign of the 
cross, drank up all the poison and incurred no evil. Aristodemus still expressed 
some doubt, but said that he would believe if the Apostle raised them up to life 
again. Which having been done by the tunic of the Apostle being cast upon them, 
the pontifex and proconsul believed with all their relatives, and were baptized in 
the name of Christ ; and they built a church in honour of the blessed John.” 

The scribe is undoubtedly intended to represent the Evangelist, but separated 
from the rest of the subject, as in the first-described. The dead figures, betwixt 


* Mr. Carlos calls the subject “ The Death of the Good.” 

» Mr. Carlos called this subject “ The Death of the Wicked,” but no such conventional subject is 
known to ecclesiastical art. In Brayley’s Surrey the illustration gives this figure an arrow in one 
hand and a knife in the other, The artist has been misled by appearances, there could be no con- 


sistency in the introduction of such objects. 
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whom is shown the tunic, and the Apostle drinking from the chalice, leave no sort 
of doubt as to the true reading, which is here submitted to you. 

[ now proceed to take note of the subject on the other half of the vaulting, 
and the first face of it, opposite to that which exhibits the figure of St. John in 
the vat of boiling oil, has a representation of a figure crowned, sitting with one 
leg across the other, a curious convention to which some meaning must be attached, 
as it is so often seen in medizval paintings, when a king or other official personage 
is seated as in authority. It holds a sceptre in the right hand, has a very ugly 
countenance, and is turning to the right, where an ugly official is bringing in one 
bound with a rope. On the opposite side is another ugly visaged figure, who 
has just decapitated one whose body is prostrate. This executioner by his stiff 
upstanding hair seems to be horrified at his own act, which is the more shown by 
the uplifted left arm. It seems as if he had witnessed something mysterious 
ensuing. (Fig. IV.) 

There can be little doubt that this is part of the story of John the Baptist." 
The seated figure is Herod, the scorn of the medizval dramatist, therefore shown 
ugly, as a matter of course. Two parts of the subject are here given; the saint 
being brought before Herod, and the decapitation. It is remarkable that this 
should be the only subject relating to the Baptist amongst the series, if it be 
true that the chapel is dedicated to him. It is tolerably perfect; that injured 
by time being the first part of the story. 

On the reverse face to this we have a subject which is most obscure, and for 
that reason is particularly interesting, whilst the details are most curious. It 
exhibits a figure in a font, with hands conjoined, turning towards a standing figure 
of Christ, for so we must pronounce it to be, holding a cross, as in the previously 
given instance, and extending the right hand in benediction towards the figure, 
which is bearded. At the opposite side is a figure with a coif upon its head, such 
as is given to a doctor of law, holding in his hands a deed with two pendant 
seals.” This figure has its back to the rest of the composition. Beneath this is a 
fall of water, represented in the usual manner by waving lines. (Fig. V.) 

The difficulty in interpreting this subject is very great. It is clearly not from 
Scripture, and equally clear, that the figure of Christ is expressive of a manifesta- 

* Mr. Carlos calls this “ Earthly Judgment.” 

» The seals were described as water bougets, but, not being bigger than spoons, it is a singular 
oversight on the part of my friend. It requires close examination to see this part clearly, and it was 
only by going up a ladder that the real character of these objects was made known. My friend Mr. 


Ralph Nevill, who was with me at the examination, first suggested what proved to be correct. 
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tion of his power, as in that of St. John in the vat of boiling oil. We may there- 
fore fairly assume that it has a similar symbolic reference. The man of law, as 
before stated, has his back turned on the rest, and thence has no immediate 
part in the action, and so belongs to another part of the story. Every detail 
seems to symbolize. The falling water; the deed and its seals; and also the 
introduction of the figure of Christ, as well as the font. Let it also be noted, the 
Howing water is divided into equal white and red broad lines, and that the figure 
in the font has an unmistakeably Jewish face. It may show a conversion by 
baptism of some sinner; it might be a usurer. Some explanatory legendary story 
must certainly be extant, and that [ am about to suggest is possibly the one 
required. It is that of the Jew who maltreated the representation of Christ, 
related by Athanasius; and probably the original of many like stories of the 
Middle Ages. 

The tale, which is narrated at great length, tells us, that in the city of Berytus 
were a number of Hebrews. It happened that near to their great synagogue 
dwelt a Christian, who had placed an image of Our Lord over against his bed upon 
the wall. He changed his dwelling, leaving the image behind him. A Jew 
succeeded him, but apparently did not see, or, at all events, did not remove this. 
A friend having called upon him during a social banquet, perceived the image in 
the inner apartment. Thence he reviled him, and denounced him to the chief 
priests of the synagogue, whence he was driven out half dead. They then put the 
image on the ground, and went through a series of outrages in imitation of those 
suffered in the Passion, ending by transfixing the body with a lance. To the 
amazement of all, blood and water profusely flowed from the wound. A vessel 
was brought and immediately filled by it, and was carried to the synagogue, where 
the fluid cured all sorts of diseases and maladies of the body,—the blind, the deaf, 
&e. In consequence of which all believed in Christ, and went to the church, 
seeking the Metropolitan, to whom all things were narrated; and it was dis- 
covered that this image was the work of Nicodemus. After having declared their 
conversion and faith, they asked for baptism as the remedy for their sins. After 
which they desired that the synagogue should be consecrated in honour of the 
Holy Saviour of the world, which was done. And the quantity of blood and 
water was afterwards distributed throughout the churches in glass ampulle, and 
the writer ends by the assurance that the narration is very true.“ 

* Given by Lipomani, “ De Vitis Sanctorum,” as “ Libellus Athanasii Episcopi Alexandrini de 


Passione imaginis nostri Jesu Christi, qualiter crucifixa est in Syria, in urbe Beryto, citatur in septima 


Synodo secunda Nicewna,” &e. 
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Now the way in which I apply this to the painting is, that the figure in the 
font is an offending Jew, who, seeking baptism for the remission of sins, with his 
hands conjoined in supplication, turns towards the figure of Christ, giving him 
benediction, thus absolving him for the offences towards him in his image. The 
fall of water, which is certainly but a symbol, possibly represents the blood and 
water which flowed from the wound, the #rhi/e band representing water, the 
red blood, whilst the man of law is examining a deed of conveyance, by which 
the synagogue was given up for consecration to the Christian worship. If this be 
not the real explanation of this singular subject, it must be very near to it, for the 
details all stand separate and can only symbolize and hint at the real meaning. It 
is also significant that the subject was cited in the second Council of Nicea, which 
decided on the use of paintings in the church. 

[t is remarkable that Mr. Parker, accepting without change all Mr. Carlos’s 
other solutions, should here interpose and emphatically declare it to be from the 
legend of St. Nicholas; “ always,” as he says, “ represented as in this instance.” 
[ must therefore as distinctly state, that no passage in the legend of that saint in 
any way explains this painting, nor does any painting illustrating that legend 
ever give such details. Mr. Parker could not have studied these subjects, and 
possibly wrote from memory with some confusion in his mind as to details. 

The last subject cannot be a matter of much doubt. It shows us again Christ 
standing and holding the cross, now in the right hand, and extending the left in 
an action of command towards a figure who is being dragged with ropes by two 
demons. A female figure is kneeling at the feet of Our Lord in earnest supplica- 
tion; above are two other demons, one white the other red, extending their arms 
menacingly towards Our Lord. The two menacing demons refer doubtless to the 
words of the text, “ art Thou come to torment us before the time?” Behind the 
figure being dragged there is another, apparently in authority, whose right hand 
points towards Christ, the left holding a naked sword. This latter part, however, 
is a little obscure.” (Fig. VL.) 

This must certainly represent that manifestation of divine power, the casting 
out of devils, &c. The female figure is probably the Syro-Phoenician woman who 
threw herself at the feet of Jesus beseeching that he would cast the devil out of 
her daughter (St. Mark, ch. vii. v. 25). Again (ch. ix. v. 17), one is brought to 
him and the spirit is rebuked and comes out of him. The figure with the sword 


® Avcheological Journal, xxix. 179. 
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may possibly represent the centurion whose servant was sick of the palsy (St. 
Matthew, ch. viii. v. 6). This medallion and that which contains the beheading 
of John the Baptist are the only two which have subjects in any way referable to 
Scripture. 

No other instance has ever occurred, as far as my experience goes, of such an 
association of subjects with “ The Majesty.” The intent is that which we are 
familiar with, yet here is a remarkable divergence from usual conventions. The 
series therefore are of the greatest possible value, and take place after the painting 
at Chaldon in Surrey in point of interest. 

I now proceed to describe the subjects of the spandrils above the arch, viz., 
*‘ Soul-weighing ” and “ Punishment,” for these complete the general subject and 
stands St. Michael 


composition. On one side, the mght as regards “ The Majesty,’ 
holding the balance ; he is in an ornamented tunic, over which is a mantle, and with 
wings outstretched almost horizontally. Opposite to him is a demon winged, who 
is placing one foot in a scale to depress it.* A small figure is beneath, and between 
the two the soul, which,turning towardsSt. Michael, is imploring his aid. A similar 
incident is in the Chaldon painting, but [ do not think this is ever seen beyond 
the thirteenth century, as then another development takes its place. In the 
Pilerinage de Ame, an ancient spiritual romance, there is a contention for the 
possession of a soul which calls to mind this incident, as St. Michael is there 
appealed to against the power of Satan. But one cannot pass from this part ot 
our subject without referring to the identity of feeling exhibited in Egyptian 
papyri of the Ritual of the Dead, where the deeds of one deceased are being 
weighed before Osiris, and the soul or shade appears in the act of supplication for 
mercy. On the opposite spandril stands an angel, who has driven out the con- 
demned souls, which are tied together in a bundle, as we also see them in the 
Chaldon painting, and are being carried off by a demon to the fires of Hell, which 
are seen beneath. 

In order to understand the prevailing theology on this subject during the 
Middle Ages, I will now turn to the sermon, De Angelis, of Herolt, the Dominican, 
an extract from which, in his own words, will be better than any of my own. 
* Michael the Archangel, whose feast to-day (September 29) we celebrate, has the 
office of weighing the merits and demerits of souls. For, according to the pictures, 


which are the books of the laity, Michael weighs souls in the balance in order that 


* One of the descriptions places a candlestick in one of the scales. It is purely imaginary, and 


utterly out of place. 
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those which are full and those which are empty should be known. As Daniel 


says, “Thou art weighed in the balance and art found wanting.” There are 
therefore some souls empty, some half full, some full, some over-full. Those are 
empty which carry with them no good works. These Michael weighs and, finding 
them empty, says, ‘Thou art weighed in the balance and art found wanting.’ 
Therefore he can say to such as it is said in the Apocalypse, ‘ Thou art wretched 
and miserable, poor and blind and naked.’ For such are naked, being stripped of 
good works; blind, because darkened by ignorance; poor, because destitute of 
the suffrages of all the saints; and miserable, because deprived of the divine 
vision; wretched, because sent to the fires of Gehenna. Of such, in the person 
of Christ, Michael says (Matthew, xxii.), ‘ Being bound hands and feet send them 
into outer darkness.” This passage shows us the close connection of the theoretical 
principles and the painter’s interpretation, and is rendered more pertinent by 
allusion to the latter. In that very curious collection of sermons, entitled Dormi 
Secur?, under that of St. Michael is the following story, which still further illus- 
trates the theology of the subject. ‘‘A certain young man entering into religion 
(monastery), and having for some years lived in it honestly and devoutly, fell 
seriously ill. Lying upon his bed he spoke not but thought that he would 
immediately die. When his brethren assembled together and recommended his 
soul, he suddenly began to speak and uttered three phrases. The first was, ‘ I 
wish I had never been born.’ The second, ‘Weigh equally.’ The third, ‘It suffices 
me.’ Now when he was convalescent the brethren asked him wherefore he spake 
those words. He answering said, ‘That as he was on the point of death, many 
demons stood nigh accusing him of many grave sins, so that for any of them he 
was worthy of eternal death.’ Then, desperate of salvation, I uttered these words, 
‘[ wish [ had never been born.’ Then stood by the Angel of God, having the 
balance in his hands that he might weigh my good and evil deeds. Seeing this, I 
uttered the second, ‘ Weigh equally.’ But when indeed my bad deeds in some- 
wise outweighed, I said to them that they should bring something. Then they 
brought a drop of the blood of Christ, by which the good preponderated ; which 
seeing, the demons departed confused. Then I, much consoled, with great joy and 
security said the third, ‘ It suffices me.’ ”’ 

[t is not difficult to see that the spirit of the painting is precisely in accord 
with the old “ Exemplum,” which is but one of many of like character. Between 
the written theology and the painted theology there is complete harmony, and it 
is by bringing the two together we see how one explains the other, and shows us 
the popular religious teaching of our ancestors. The angel driving out the 
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condemned souls, who, “ bound hand and foot,” are being carried off by a demon 
to the flames of Gehenna, is also in accord with a previous quotation. 

But it is impossible to leave this subject without some allusion to the very 
reverend antiquity of the teaching, and to the wide extent of the earth’s surface on 
which it has been taught: not only in our own religious system, but in all that have 
left their marks upon the world’s history. I have already quoted the well-known 
passage in the Prophet Daniel, but there is another in the Bible of antecedent 
antiquity, viz., in the Book of Job, wherein we find “ Let me be weighed in an 
even balance that God may know my integrity.” Nor are the references I make 
to the papyri, which may be seen on the staircase of the Egyptian room in the 
sritish Museum, the earliest examples in date, for the beautiful sarcophagus in 
Sir John Soane’s museum attributed to Sethos I. takes us back to 1388 B.c., 
according to Lepsius, very near to the supposed era of the Exodus, and here is a 
fine example of “ soul-weighing,” and, perhaps, the most ancient. But we 
cannot, [ think, assume that its origin is found in Egyptian mythology, and 
thence the evangel was sent over the eastern world. In the religion of the 
Zenda-vesta there is Mithra and Rashné-rast, who weigh the actions of men on 
the bridge Tchinevad, /. ¢., the narrow bridge which separates earth and heaven. 
In the system of Brama, Gama is the King of Justice, before whom souls are 
weighed and good and evil spirits produce their good and evil deeds. In 
Buddhism it is Shinje, Lord of the Dead, in Sanscrit called Dharma-rajah, King 
of the Law. In Mahometanism St. Gabriel is “ soul-weigher.”” Of the extent 
of the surface of the ancient world over which this teaching is found it is 
sufficient to say that it is shown by a line drawn from Thibet to this Ultima Thule 
of the Greeks and Romans. How early it became adopted in Christianity one 
cannot tell, but the Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great (4.p. 604) are as explicit 
in the doctrine as any of the later writers to whom I have referred. It is, indeed, 
quot d in the same sermon on St. Michael which I have noted. It is as follows: 

‘On the point of separation of the soul from the body, the good and bad angels come, and 
the merits and demerits of the man are weighed. The good angel alleges and recites the man’s 
good works, the bad angel calling to memory all the evil ones. And if indeed the bad preponde- 
rate over the good, so that he departed in mortal sin, immediately the soul is delivered to the 
torturers, who thrust the man or his soul down to the prison of Hell to eternal punishment. 
But if he deceased in charity, without mortal sin, yet in some that may be purgeable, the good 
angels conduct him into Purgatory, from which, after being purged, they lead him into Paradise. 
But if indeed, he departed in so much charity, that all the rust of sin was consumed, so that 
nothing purgeable remained, immediately the holy angels received him and carried him to the 


Kingdom of Heaven.” 
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[ cannot help thinking that we have in this myth a fragment of a very 
primitive faith whose history is too remote for any known record. The accept- 
ance by every great religious system, not only those of remote antiquity, but 
those which still hold sway over the minds of a large portion of the globe, is a 
remarkable witness to the power of popular religion. Between the teaching of 
Buddhism or of the Zenda-vesta or of that of Pope Gregory the Great, there is 
really no difference, nor from the principles taught in the earliest monuments of 
the Egyptian mythology. 

It has been suggested that these paintings may have been executed by one 
William the Florentine, so called in a document of 44 Henry III. 1259, cited by 
Horace Walpole in his Anecdotes of Painting, chap. i. He is known to have been 
employed, about the above date, in amending the pictures of the great hall at 
Guildford (doubtless in the castle), and was directed to paint “on the white wall 
in our great chamber at the head of our bed a certain pall (quoddam pallium), as 
also pictures (tabulas), and the frontel of the altar of our chapel.” There is 
nothing to be said against this theory, for it agrees with the style and execution 
of the work, which belongs to about the middle of the thirteenth century." But 
at this period there could have been no distinctive feature in Italian ecclesiastical 
art, which must have followed the same conventions common to the rest of 
Europe. As monasteries were the only schools, the art taught therein was kept 
in its peculiar province. So, indeed, we see here only what we are familiar with, 
in many examples, the common conventional work. Cimabue, who was the start- 
point of a great future, was, at the date last mentioned, only sixteen years of age, 
and though he had probably even then begun his study under Greek artists, newly 
brought to Florence, it was only a beginning; and there is no record of any 
previous influence which would have made the ecclesiastical art of Italy superior 
to that of France or England, or the more advanced of German states. 

It is well, however, to note that there are features in the general arrangement, 
the mode of decorating the apse with the arch in front, that reminds us of that of 
the apsides of several of the early churches in Rome and elsewhere, where are 
mosaics of the eighth to the thirteenth centuries. This may be but accidental in 
its analogy, but it is worth a mention. It is also to be noted, that the treatment 
observed in the medallions is remarkable for the manner in which the several 
elements are condensed, suggesting rather than representing. There can be no 


doubt that St. John in the vat of boiling oil is intended in the medallion described. 


® Some observers have placed the date in the twelfth century, but the style quite forbids this. 
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It can be no other; yet the introduction of the figure of Christ in the act of 
qenediction is an idea hitherto unknown to that subject. It is a symbol, and the 
reclining figure by his side, having no part in the subject going on, symbolizes 
again another phase of St. John’s history, 7. e., the vision at Patmos subsequent to 
the action at the Porta Latina. Similarly also St. John is twice introduced where 
he is drinking from the chalice. The scene with the font is of the same descrip- 
tion; and it is remarkable that no nimbus is given to any one but our Lord. All 
these points are to be well considered, as to whether some special influence is not 
here manifested. But we have proof that William the Florentine was only of 
ordinary merit, judging from the payments made to him. Horace Walpole falls 
into an error when he considered that another William, a monk of Westminster, 
who is styled the “ King’s painter,’’ was identical with him. But Mr. John Gage 
tokewode very clearly set this question at rest by comparing the payments of the 
two, 
two shillings per diem, William the Florentine was paid but six pence.* The 


latter could, therefore, have been only of the usual stamp. His presence at 


It thus appears, that whilst the monk of Westminster received as much as 


Guildford gives a probability to the suggestion that he may have executed these 
paintings ; and, if there be any foreign influence at all, it may probably be found 
in the facts I have alluded to. 

Certain it is that, in every way, we have here a series of the greatest possible 
interest ; and, it is a matter to be regretted, that, hitherto, they have not been 
accurately or completely rendered. They ought to have tracings taken of them 
before any further decay makes that process more difficult and of less value. 
Something ought also to be done for their preservation, as the series is unique, 


and time is working its way with its usual ruthless hand. 


© Vetusta Monumenta, vol. vi.—Account of the Painted Chamber, by John Gage Rokewode, F.R.S.., 


V.—The Ancient Charters of Winchester. By Tuomas Frepertck Kirsy, M.A. 


Read February 12, 1885. 


[vy was in the month of March 1884, [ think, that the Mayor of Winchester, Mr. 
Thomas Stopher, asked me to look at some ancient documents which had been 
found put away ina garret over a solicitor’s office in Winchester. The documents, 
when I went to the place, proved to be the long-lost Charters of the City. The 
discovery was one of some interest just then, when we citizens were all thinking 
of the approaching celebration of the seven-hundredth anniversary of the mayoralty, 
in the following month of July. The discovery, too, gave us a nearly complete 
series of charters from Henry II. to Henry VIII. inclusive, whereas the earliest 
charter previously known to be in existence was that of Queen Elizabeth, now 
exhibited in our museum. 

How those charters came to be where I found them is unknown. My assump- 
tion is, that they were taken out of the city muniment room by a former town 
clerk who, once upon a time, occupied the place of business in which the charters 
were found: that he took them home with the object of arranging them in a 
catalogue, which is demonstrated by some notes in his handwriting, indorsed on 
some of the documents: and that, finally, he died or retired from business with- 
out completing his task, leaving the charters in the box, wheresthey were found 
in the way that I have mentioned. 

No. 1 isa Charter of Henry II. It is in excellent preservation, but has lost 
the great seal. It was granted at Salisbury, and is without date, but cannot 
be later than the close of the year 1162, because it was at the close of that year 
that Thomas a’ Becket—who attested this charter as chancellor—is known to have 
resigned that office on being elected Archbishop of Canterbury. Our local anti- 
quary, Mr. F. J. Baigent, attributes this charter to the early part of the year 
1158. It does not appear from Dr. Stubbs’ Itinerary of Henry IT. prefixed to 
the Rolls edition of Benedict of Peterborough, vol. ul. at what period the king 
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was at Salisbury; but he may have been there during the interval between 25 
December, 1157—when he was crowned at Lincoln, and 4 April, 1158—when he 
was crowned at Worcester. Or he may have been there at Midsummer 1158, on 
his way from Woodstock to Portsmouth to take ship for Normandy. This charter 
simply grants, in as few words as possible, freedom of toll, passage, and custom to 
the citizens of Winchester of the Gild-merchant. 

No. 2 is another Charter of the same king, also in good preservation and still 
retaining a fragment of the great seal. It was also granted at Salisbury without 
date and attested by Thomas a’ Becket as chancellor, It is recited as second in 
order in subsequent confirmatory charters, and therefore may be regarded as 
second in point of time, but there is no internal evidence on the subject. It 
confers, in most concise terms, on the citizens of Winchester the same liberties 
as they enjoyed in the time of Henry I., without more particularly defining them. 

The accompanying Plate represents Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 3 is a Charter of Richard [., granting divers privileges to the citizen- 
members of the Gild-merchant. It is in capital preservation, but the seal is 
lost." 

No. 4+ is a Charter of Henry III. granting to the citizens the right to have 
a mint and an exchange of money within the city; aiso the site of two water 
corn-mills at a place called Coitebury, a locality which may be readily identified 
at the present day, as it is the part of the city of Winchester in which the Black 
or Preaching Friars were settled in the thirteenth century, and remained until 
the Dissolution, when their house was annexed to Winchester College under an 
exchange with Henry VIII. The profits of these mills were to go to the repara- 
tion of the city, which had not recovered from its misfortunes in Stephen’s time. 
By the gift of the two mills [ do not understand two distinct mills, with separate 
water-power, but one mill with two pairs of stones for grinding wheat and 
grinding barley, such as we find to this day on our Hampshire rivers. There 
seem to have been some five mints in Winchester in the time of Henry I. but he 
A “mint” was any sort of forge where the blanks could be 


suppressed them. 
This charter is tattered, and in places 


cast, and then hammered between the dies. 
almost illegible. But Mr. John Benham, a member of our town council, has a 
duplicate of it in excellent preservation, which was handed over by the city 
authorities when his father enfranchised the City Mill as the title deed of that 


property. By the kindness of Mr. Thomas Stopher [ am able to exhibit a 
photograph of it to you. 


4 lt is printed from a copy in Cart. Antig. in Rymer’s Federa, ed. 1816, vol. i. pt. i. p. 50. 
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Nos. 5 and 6 are a Charter and duplicate of Edward L. confirming both charters 
of Henry IL. without alluding to the charter of Henry III. Both documents 
are in excellent preservation, but the latter only has any portion of the seal, and 
that a mere fragment, appended to it. 

No. 7 is a confirmatory Charter of Edward. IT. 

No. 8 isa Charter of Edward IIT. dated at Nottingham, 5 May, 1 Ed. TIT. 1327. 
[t confirms both charters of Henry IL. and the charter of Edward I. and assigns 
to Queen Isabel, widow of Edward II. for her life, a rent of 100 marks, which 
was payable by the city to the crown. 

No. 9 is another Charter of Edward III. granting exemptions from “ barbi- 
canage”’ and “ bretage,” which seem to have been taxes for maintaining the 
barbicans and wooden castles (Du Cange) used in front of the walls in times of 
siege. 

No. 10 is a Charter of confirmation by Richard II. in fine preservation, and the 
seal perfect. 

No. 11 is a Charter of Henry IV. confirming the last-mentioned charter of 
Edward ILI. 

No. 12 is a Charter of Henry VI. confirming the last-mentioned charter. 

No. 13 is a Grant by Henry VI. of the privilege of holding a market every 
Saturday, in heu of markets previously held on Wednesdays and Sundays. The 
seal is perfect, and the document generally in first-rate order. 

No. 14 is a lengthy Charter of Edward [V. in excellent preservation, com- 
mencing, “ Inspeximus literas patentes H. sexti nuper de facto non de jure Regis 
Anglie,” and confirming No. 12, and another charter of Henry VI. which we do 
not possess. By this charter, after a preamble stating that Winchester is one of the 
ancient cities of the realm, and famous for coronations and investitures of so many 
of the kings his predecessors, and has, through repeated outbreaks of plague and 
withdrawals of citizens and merchants from residence within the walls, suffered 
the ruin of no less than 11 streets, 17 parish churches, and 987 houses within the 
previous fifty years, so as to be unable to render the annual payments of 100 marks 
to the king, and 60 shillings to Magdalen Hospital, or to pay the 51/. 10s. 4d., 
which was its share of a subsidy, or to do the necessary repairs of the walls; the 
king grants to the citizens the goods of felons and outlaws and waifs and 
strays within the city, and further confers on them the privilege of electing four of 
their number to be aldermen, who, together with the mayor and two or three of 
the discreeter sort of citizens, were to hear and determine, in the king’s absence, 


all differences arising within the city. 
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There had been aldermen of the city from an earlier period; but they were 
local officers, charged with the maintenance of order and cleanliness within their 
respective districts. It is to this charter that they owed their magisterial 
functions prior to the Municipal Corporations Act. 

No. 15 is a Charter of Henry VIII. confirming a missing charter of Henry VII. 
and another, dated in 1510, which granted that the mayor might thenceforth take 
the oath of allegiance upon his appointment before the mayor, recorder, and two 
or three citizens, instead of before the Court of Exchequer— a privilege which is 
expressed to be granted as a concession to the poverty of the city, and was no 
doubt a boon to successive mayors, saving them the time and expense of a journey 
writ of the Court of 


to London, and the fees when they got there. A 


Exchequer, dated 30th September, 1421, declaring that William Reson had been 


worn mayor of Winchester for the ensuing year, and enjoining the citizens to 
obey him, is preserved in the muniment room within Winchester College. 

No. 17 is a Licence under the great seal, dated 12 Feb. 8 Hen. VIII. 1516/7, 
for the city to purchase lands in mortmain to the annual value of 40/. The reason 
given for the concession, the great poverty of the city, has a savour of irony 
about it. 

No. 18 is another Charter of Henry VIII. granting the right to hold two fairs 
annually, one on the Feast of the Translation of King Edward the Confessor and 
the day after (October 13-14), and the other on the first Monday in Lent and the 
This marks the practical extinction of the monopoly enjoyed before 


the Reformation by the monastery of St. Swithun and Hyde Abbey for the famous 


day atter. 


Fair on St. Giles’ Hill. 

No. 19 is a Deed of Gift by Philip and Mary to the city of sundry chief rents 
and some house property within the city, which formerly belonged to the dissolved 
abbeys of St. Mary, Winchester, and Wherwell, and to Southwick Priory, and the 
Collegiate Church of St. Mary Kalender in Winchester. This was no doubt an 
acknowledgment by Philip and Mary of the loyalty shown by the city 
occasion of their marriage, which was solemnised in Winchester Cathedral. The 
2 Ph. and M. 1554, and 
The title of the deed is 


Within the loop of the 


on the 


deed is dated at Hampton Court, 7 September, 1 and 
is in excellent preservation, but the seal is missing. 

a capital specimen of the penmanship of the period. 
P of ‘* Philippus” are depicted the king and queen seated side by side on thrones, 
the king a typical Spanish cavalier, and the queen a tolerable portrait, regarding 
each other out of the corners of their eyes with an expression that was not meant 


to be comic. 


a 
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No. 20 is a Deed of Assignment by Queen Joan, the widow of Henry IV. 
of her life interest in sundry dues within the city, enjoyed by her as part of 
her dower, to the mayor and corporation, in consideration of an annual payment 
of four marks by the grantees. This deed is in excellent preservation, but of its 
seal, a beautiful impression in red wax, circular, about 2% inches in diameter, less 
than half is remaining. 

No. 21 is one of the most interesting documents in the series. It is an 
[Indenture under seal of the Prior and Convent of St. Swithun with the Mayor 
and Corporation, by which, after reciting that questions have arisen touching the 
guardianship and maintenance of the South Gate and King’s Gate, and also 
touching the ownership of the same, and that losses have been sustained through 
the omission to defend those gates, either through the malice, or connivance (as 
was alleged) of the Prior and Convent in the time of the recent war (proxime 
guerre), it was agreed that the Prior and Convent should for the future at their 
own expense maintain both these gates and the drawbridge (pons versatilis) with- 
out the South Gate, and provide proper crenellations (kernelli) on either flank of 
the drawbridge. This deed is dated on St. Edmund of Canterbury’s Day, 16 Nov. 
1266, the year after the conclusion of the Barons’ War, in which we know 
that the city suffered heavily. The mayor, Simon, who is named in the deed, is 
Simon Draper, one of the earliest mayors whose names are recorded. His name 
occurs as attesting witness in several deeds of this period belonging to the college, 
and they possess a grant by him to Hyde Abbey for the soul of his wife Ella, 
which will be found transcribed in the Proceedings of this Society (28 June, 
1883), 2nd S. vol. ix. p. 565. The seal is nearly perfect, in dark sienna wax ; 
form, oval; measuring about 3 in. by 2} in.; subject, apparently, St. Swithun. 

The next, No. 22, is of local interest only, a Licence in Mortmain to John 
Devenish, who was mayor in 1317, to endow the Masters and Brethren of St. 
John’s Hospital, in Winchester, with 100/. of chief rents in Winchester and 
Little Sombourne. It bears date 20 Jan. 5 Kd. IL. 1511/2, and is well pre- 
served, though the seal is imperfect. 

We now come to a series of instruments relating to the “ ulnage,” or duty on 
cloth exposed for sale within the city. The manufacture of cloth appears to have 
been the chief industry of our city in the Middle Ages. ‘The consuetudinary or 
exemplification under the city seal of the constitution and customs of the city in 
the thirteenth century, which is preserved in Winchester College, contains a 


series of minute regulations having for their object the protection of weaving, 


fulline, and dyeing (Archaeol. Journ. Mar. 1852, vol. rx. p. 69). 
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No. 25 is a Grant by Henry VI. to his confessor, Brother John Tylle, a Friar 
Preacher, of a pension for life of 40 marks per annum out of the ulnage. It is 
dated 4 Jan. 14 Hen. VI. 1435/6. Tylle must have enjoyed this pension but a 
short time, as No, 24 is a grant by the same king of the ulnage, together with a 
moiety of the penalties imposed on frauds in connection with cloth, for a term of 
eight years, to one John Gymer, rendering a rent of 50 marks per annum, without 
mention made of Tylle’s pension. 

Nos. 25, 26, and 27 are Charters of Edward IV. and Henry VIII. granting 
and renewing 40 marks a year out of the ulnage to the citizens in consideration of 
their poverty. 

No. 28 is a similar Charter by James I. 

No. 29 is a Regrant by Louis, Duke of Lenox, to the citizens of their interest 
in the ulnage, which had been apparently assigned to him by way of mortgage. 

The last of the recovered charters is No. 30, a Charter of Charles II., dated 
21 Mar. 26 Car. IL. 1673/4. It is in excellent preservation, and is headed by a 
striking copper-plate portrait of that monarch. The seal is as usual imperfect. 
This charter, like almost all that precede it, contains allusions to the decay and 
poverty of the city, and reduces on that ground the fee-farm rent payable by the 


city from 100 marks to 50 marks for a term of 60 years. 


VI.—On the words “O Savrentia” in the Kalendar. By Everarp Green, F.S.A. 


Read December llth, 1884. 


[x the Book of Common Prayer, in the Kalendar, on December the sixteenth, the 
words 

O SAprentia 
occur, which words some have fondly imagined to be the names of a Virgin and 
Martyr,* whom they tried, “with much ingenuity and more ignorance,” to prove 
one of the companions of 8. Ursula; (1) and others have confounded the 


O 


with the medizeval devotion of the XV. O’s,(2) which in no shape or form was, at 
any time, part of a liturgical service, but merely fifteen private prayers each 
beginning with the letter O, as may be seen in Mr. Maskell’s Monwmenta Ritualia. (3) 
These XV. O’s, however, are of some interest, as they were printed by Caxton in 
English, and are to be found in most of our Prymers. (;) 

The words O Saprentia, in the Kalendar of the Pook of Common Prayer, refer 
to nothing in the book, and one has to go back to the Kalendars of the Medizval 
Church, and then to look in the various Breviaries, past and present, of Christen- 
dom, to fully comprehend the meaning of the words O Saprenrta. 

In the Kalendar of that magnificent illuminated MS. Psalter of Robert de 
Lindsey, who died Abbot of Peterborough on the twenty-fifth day of October, 
1224 (which book is in the happy possession of the Society of Antiquaries of 


* In the Kalendar of the Book of Hours of Louis, Duke of Anjou, 1390 (now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris), O Sapientia does occur in the form “ Saint Sapience.” 
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London), the words O Saprentia occur opposite the XVII. of the Kalends of 
January, which answers to our sixteenth day of December. And the same words 
are to be found in the Kalendars of the Book of Hours of Anne of Brittany, and 
of the Sarum, Exeter, Hereford, and York NServrice-books. And whenever the 
words O Sapientia are to be found in Kalendars they are to be taken only as a 
note, to remind the user of the book that certain greater antiphons—each beginning 
with the letter O, and which precede the august Feast of the Nativity of Our 
Lord—begin to be used. 

In the Kalendar of a Roman Breviary, printed at Venice in 1705, for the use 
of the Franciscans, we find, instead of the words 0 Napientia, the words “Incipiunt 
Feriv 135,” which refer one to the page in the Breviary in which the seven great 
O’s of Advent are given. In the Kalendar of the Diurnale Andegavense (Angers), 
printed in 1734, opposite the sixteenth day of December are the words “ Initiwm 
Antiphonarum 0”; and in the Kalendar of a Cistercian Breviary, printed at 
Brussels in 1794, opposite December the 17th, are the words ‘“ Incipiunt 
Antiphone 

These antiphons, which are known by the two initial words of the first in 


order, Viz. : 


*©Q) SAPIENTIA que ee ore Altissimi prodiisti,” 


have, in different parts of Christendom, various names (+). In the Roman Breviary 
in use to-day (which book many liturgical students call the Breviarium Pianum, 
as it is substantially the revision issued by command of 8. Pius V., by a Bull dated 
the twenty-fifth day of June, 1568), they are cailed Antiphone Majores. At Langres 
in France they were called ‘ Antiphonw Solemnes,” and Du Cange, in his glossary, 
gives the word “ Oleries”’ as probably designating the “ yreat O's,” and quotes 
a letter of 1478 ;—‘* Le Dimenche dernier des Oleries de devant Noel.” (Sub 
lit. O). In England, however, they would seem to have been called by the layfolk 
“the O's of Advent,” or, ** the great 0's.” (3) 

The Great O’s varied in number in the different Churches of Christendom. 
Some had only seven, which is the number in the Breviarium Pianum, and seven 
is also the number in the Breviaries of Lyons, Toul, Prague (and Constance after 
1599), not to speak of the Benedictine, Carthusian, Cistercian, Norbertin, Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican, and Carmelite Breviaries. 

Eight was the number at Angers, Langres, Soissons, Troyes, Besancon, 


3 
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Bayeux, Rheims, Orleans, Rouen, and Paris, and in the Breviary of the Congre- 
gation of Benedictines of 8. Justina of Padua; and eight, in an English form, 
have, since 1852, found their way into many of the hymn-books of private adventure 
with which this country is flooded. 

There were nine Great O’s at Siena, Coutances, Autun, Vienne, Tours, Fréjus, 
Lisieux, Le Mans, Amiens, Arras, Avranches, Sens, and Auxerre; and twelve Great 
O’s at Cividale del Friuli and Aquileia in Italy, as well as at Bamberg, Freising, 
Augsburg, Liége, Constance, Ratisbon, and Salzburg; but whatever might be the 
number sung in any Church the seven greater antiphons of the Roman Church ever 
took precedence of the rest, until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
new Breviaries were constructed in France, which (5) must not be confused with the 
ancient Gallican Service-books current before the time of Charlemagne. In these 
modern French Breviaries (the oldest of which is that of Paris, dating from 1680) 
not only is the order of the ancient Great O’s of the Roman Church altered, 
and new ones added, but the text of the old ones is constantly found altered, and 
not always for the better, as [ think is notable in the case in the Breviarium 
Lingonense (Langres) of 1751. 

The Roman Church begins her Great O’s of Advent at Evensong or Vespers 
on the seventeenth day of December, and on the seventeenth they also begin in the 
Breviaries of Lyons, Toul, and Prague; as is the case in the Benedictine, Carthusian, 
Cistercian, Norbertin, Franciscan, Dominican, and Carmelite Breviaries. 

However, on the sixteenth of December, they began at Salisbury, Exeter, Here- 
ford, York, Angers, Langres, Soissons, Noyon, Besancon, Bayeux, Rheims, Orleans, 
and Rouen; and, on the fifteenth of December, at Paris, Coutances, Autun, 
Vienne, Tours, Fréjus, Lisieux, Le Mans, Amiens, Arras, Avranches, Sens, and 
Auxerre; whilst at Cividale del Friuli, Aquileia, Siena, Liége, Salzburg, Ratisbon, 
Bamberg, Augsburg, Constance, and Freising, the Great O’s began on December the 
thirteenth, which, in every kalendar I have seen of both the Eastern and Western 
Church, is the feast of S. Lucy, Virgin and Martyr. 

Of the seven Great O’s of the Roman Church, Odericus, a Canon of Siena in 
1213, Says, = has tantum septem posuit (rregorius in antiphonario.” (6) Should this 
be the case, as 8S. Gregory the Great is the reputed compiler of the Antiphonary 
(which is still in use in the Roman Church), they would date from about 590, and 
may have been brought into England by 8. Augustine and his fellow monks in 
the spring of the year of 597. Be this as it may, it is very certain that they date 
from before the year 804 a.p., as one of them, 0 (luvis David, is mentioned in the 


life of Aleuin. 
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The seven Roman, or Gregorian, Great “O’s”’ are as follows :— 

I, O Sapientia, que ex ore Altissimi prodiisti, attingens a fine usque ad 
finem ; fortiter suaviterque disponens omnia: Veni, ad docendum nos viam pru- 
dentiz. 

If. O Avonai, et Dux domus Israél, qui Moysi in igne flammee rubi apparuisti, 
et e1 in Sina legem dedisti: Veni, ad redimendum nos in brachio extento. 

IIIf. O Rapix Jesse, qui stas in signum populorum, super quem continebunt reges 
os suum, quem Gentes deprecabuntur: Veni, ad liberandum nos, jam noli tardare. 

[V. O Cravis Davin, et sceptrum domus I[sraél; qui aperis, et nemo claudit ; 
claudis, et nemo aperit: Veni, et educ vinctum de domo carceris, sedentem in 
tenebris, et umbra mortis. 

V. O Ortens, splendor lucis zterne, et Sol justitiz : Veni, et illumina sedentes 
in tenebris, et umbra mortis. 

VI. O Rex Gentivu, et desideratus earum, lapisque angularis, qui facis 
utraque unum: Veni, et salva hominem, quem de limo formasti. 

VII. O Emanver, Rex et Legifer noster, expectatio Gentium, et Salvator 
earum: Veni, ad salyandum nos, Domine Deus noster. 

Each yreat “ O” I have attempted to translate into the most forcible English 


at my command, and shall be only too glad “ to correct in any part or all” (7). 


Napientia.* 

O Wispom, that proceedest from the mouth of the Most High, reaching from 
end to end; mightily and sweetly disposing all things: Come, and teach us the 
way of prudence. 

Adonai. 

O Aponal, and Leader of the House of Israel, Who didst appear to Moses in 
the fire of the burning bush, and gavest to him the Law on Sinai: Come, and 
redeem us with outstretched arm. 

Radix. 

O Roor or Jesse, Who standest for an ensign of the people, before whom 
kings shall be silent, to whom the nations shall pray: Come, and deliver us, 
tarry not, 

Claris David. 
O Key or Davin, and Sceptre of the House of Israel, Who openest and no man 
* An old English metrical translation of the eight Great O’s of the Sarum Breviary is given in 


the Appended Note (E) to this Paper. 
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shutteth, Who shuttest and no man openeth : Come, and bring him who is bound 
out of the prison-house, who sitteth in darkness, and in the shadow of death. 


V.—O Oriens. 


Q Orient, Splendour of Eternal Light, and Sun of Justice: Come, and 


illuminate those who sit in darkness, and in the shadow of death. 


VIL.—O Rex Gentium. 
QO Kine or tHe Nations, and their desire, O Corner-stone, Who makest both 
one: Come, and save man, whom Thou didst form from the dust of the earth. 


VIL—O Emmanuel." 


O Emmanvet, our King and our Law-giver, the Expectation of the Nations 
and their Saviour: Come, and save us, O Lord our God. 

As it will be seen, the words of these seven great O’s are for the most part 
taken from Holy Seripture, and the fourth, 0 Clavis David, is thus mentioned 
in the 14th chapter of the life of our countryman, the great Alcuin, who was 
born at York, and who died at Tours on Whitsunday of the year 804 :— 
‘Jam ergo Albinus corpore dissolvi cupiens, et cum Christo esse desiderans, 
exorabat votis omnibus eum, ut die, quo in linguis igneis Spiritus Sanctus super 
\postolos venisse visus est, et eorum corda replevit, si fieri posset, migraret e 
mundo. Vespertinum siquidem pro se agens officium in loco, quo elegerat post 
obitum quiescere, juxta videlicet Ecclesiam Sancti Martini, Hymnum Sancte Marie 
evangelicum cum hac antiphona decantabat :—0O Claris David et sceptrum domus 
Israel, qui aperis et nemo claudit, claudis et nemo aperit, veni et edue vinetum de domo 


careeris, sedentem “it tenebris, et wumbra mortis.’’ 


‘ If the first letter after each O, of the Gregorian O's, is read in the inverse order, that is 


upwards, the words Ero cras are formed, which gives not a little colouring to the words “ cras” and 


crastina,” which occur eighteen times in the Breviary Services for the Vigil of Christmas in the 
Roman Breviary. 

S.. - spientia. 
i 
. . . mmanuel. 


Ero Cras 
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The first addition to the seven great 0’s of the Gregorian Antiphonary seems 
to have been made before the year 820, as Amalarius of Metz when he published 
his invaluable work, De divinis officiis, (8) gives us, besides the seven Roman 
*(Q’s,” the following one, as it would appear, from the Metz Antiphonary :— 

VIII. O Vireo Virersem, quomodo fiet istud ? Quia nee primam similem visa 
es, nec habere sequentem.* Filiz Jerusalem, quid me admiramini? Divinum est 
mysterium hoe quod cernitis. 

VIIL.—o Virgo Virginum. 
© Virers or Virerxs, how shall this come to pass ? 


appeared any like unto thee; nor shall there be one to follow thee. 
This is a divine mystery that ye 


For neither before thee 
Daughters 


of Jerusalem, why look ye wondering at me ? 
behold. 

Amalarius tells us, what should be specially noted, that these great “ O's” 
were sung at Muyuificat as well as at Benedictus, during the week before the 
Lord’s Nativity, and he arranges these yreater-antiphons as they were sung at 


Metz, viz. :— 


[. O Sapientia. If. O Clavis David. 
II. O Emmanuel. [V. O Radix Jesse. 

V. O Oriens. VI. O Adonai. 
VII. O Rex Gentium. VIII. O Virgo Virginum. 


Benedict (9), a Canon of 8. Peter’s, in his Liber Pollicitus, written in the first 
half of the twelfth century, and describing the usages of the Roman Church, 
says :—‘* A festivitate S. Nicolai usque ad feriam ante Natalem Domini cantantur 
he antiphonze ad Matutinum, 0 Napientia, ad Benedictus, et ceterze omnes in 
quatuor temporibus.” (Mabillon, Ordo Romanus Musewm Italicum, 1689, 
tom. ii. p. 124.) But, probably, soon after his time, they came to be only sung at 
evensong at Maynificat, as is the custom of the Church to-day. 

However, at Rome, the 0 Virgo Virginuwm does not seem to have found a place 
in her antiphonary until after 1286, as Durandus makes no mention of it; but, 
sometime between 1286 and 1568, the O Virgo Virginum was at times inserted ; 8. 
Pius V., when he restored and reformed the Roman Breviary, in the sixteenth 
century, struck it out. The Spanish Church, however, retained it, and through 
her it again made its appearance in the Roman Breviary in 1725, (10) and, this 


time, as the antiphon of Maynificat at second vespers in festo Exrpectationis 


* At times the reading is quia nec prima tui similis risa est, nec habelns sequentem. 
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Partus B.V.M.; so that, to-day, the O Virgo Virginum is sung at Magnificat on the 
eighteenth of December, and the proper yreat O of the eighteenth, the O Adonai, 
is sung afterwards, as the Commemoration of Advent." 

The history of this feast of the ELvpectation is somewhat mixed up with the 
history of the great O’s, and is as follows. 

The Spanish Church used to keep the feast of the Annunciation on December 
the eighteenth,” by a decree of the tenth Council of Toledo in 656, (11) Her object 
was to prevent the feast falling in Holy-Week or Easter-Week. When, however, 
she once more adopted the Roman usage with regard to the Annunciation, the 
feast of the Expectation was instituted to replace the old observance on December 
the eighteenth, “ quod alibi dicitur Festum O Natalis” (19). 

Spaniards still speak of the feast as Nostra Siqnora dell? O, (12) and in certain 
French books we find La Feste des O; and it is called so not only on account of 
the O Virgo Virginum, which is sung at second Vespers of the feast, but also 
because the first of the greater Antiphons, 0 Supientia, is sung in first Vespers 
of the feast as the Commemoration of Advent (7. ¢. on December 17th). 

In Spain, to-day, (11) a High-Mass is sung at a very early hour each morning, 
from the feast of the Hxrpectation till Christmas Eve, at which all who are great 
with child, whether rich or poor, consider it a duty to assist. 

In the Church of Milan the week before Christmas is called Hebdomada de 
Feceptato ; for thus the popular expression has corrupted the word expectato; and, 
perhaps, it is worth while to mention, that this Spanish feast was extended to the 
Venetian territory in 1695, and to the States of the Church by Pope Benedict 
XIII. in 1725. Itis kept in England, but it is not a feast of the whole Church. (10) 


The next additions to the yreat O’s are the following from the Codices 
Forojulienses, (13) which are also to be found in eleventh-century MSS. at 8S. Gall : 


® In the Dominican Breviary, the O Virgo Virginum is said daily during Advent at Magnificat in 
the Oficium quotidianum Beate Marie, and in the same Breviary it is ordered to be said at 
Magnijicat “in Sabbatis Adventus usque ad Nat. Domini” in the Votive Saturday Office of the 
Blessed Virgin. In the York Breviary (Ed. Lawley, vol. ii. p. 243) it oceurs as the antiphon to 
Magnificat at second vespers on the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. Grancolas, in 
his Commentarius Historicus in Breviarium Romanum (lib. ii. cap. xii.), adds that “In pluribus 
Ecclesiis Natalis supervigilio, scilicet 23 Decembris, Vesper solemnes erant propter Antiphonam, 
O Virgo Virginum. Campane preterea omnes pulsabantur, albe vestes, et incensum adhibebantur.” 
> In the Mozarabic Breviary, which is used in certain churches in Spain, the Feast of the 


Annunciation is still kept on December 18th of each year. 
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[X. O Gapriet, Nuncius Celorum, qui januis clausis ad me intrasti, et Verbum 
nunciasti : Concipies et paries: EMANvEL vocabitur.* 

X. O Rex Pactrice, ante secula nate, per auream egredere portam, redemptos 
tuos visita, et eos illuc revoca, unde ruerunt per culpam. 

XI. O Jervsarem, Civitas Dei summi, leva in cirecuitu oculos tuos, et vide 
Dominum Deum tuum, quia jam veniet solvere te a vinculis. 

XII. O munpt Domina, Regio ex Semine orta, ex tuo jam Christus processit 


alvo, tanquam sponsus de thalamo: hic jacet in prasepio, qui sidera regit. 


(rabriel. 
O Gasriet, Ambassador of Heaven, who camest to me when the doors were 
shut, and didst announce unto me the Word: “Thou shalt conceive and bear a 


Son: He shall be called Emmanuel.” 


x.—O Rex Pacifice. 
O Kine or Peace, born before all ages, come by the Golden Gate, visit Thy 


redeemed, and call them back to the place from whence by sin they fell. 


X1L.—O Jerusalem. 
O JervsaLem, City of the Great God, lift up thine eyes round about, and see 


the Lord thy God, who now cometh to loose thee from thy chains. 


XII.—O Mundi Domina. 


O Lapy or tae Wor.p, sprung of Royal Race, now hath Christ come forth 


from thy womb as a bridegroom from His chamber: Here lieth He in the crib 


who ruleth the stars. 
As regards the 0 mundi Domina, which was sung on Christmas Eve (called in 


most Celtic languages the Night of Mary), (14), the old rubric at Cividale del 


Friuli in Italy is as follows :—(13). 
“ Exeat Sacerdos paratus de Sacristia, cantantibus pueris, et ascendat ad 


imperium, et cantet Evangelium, scilicet Liber Grenerationis. Completo Evangelio 


dicitur antiph. O mundi Domina.  Finita ant. dicitur statim Te Dewm laudamus.” 


This was also the custom at the Benedictine Abbeys of S. Germain des Prés, 
S. Vandrille or Fontenelle, and 8. Pierre-sur-Dive. (15) 


a * () Gabriel” according to Cardinal Thomasius (Ed. Vezzosi, iv. 218) was also once the 


Antiphon to Magnificat at second Vespers, on the feast of the Annunciation of the B. V. M. 
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In place, however, of O mundi Domina, the antiphon, at Bee, Lyre, Cluny, and 
Corbie, and from the days of Lanfrane at Canterbury, and by all those “ qui 
statuta Lanfranci tenebant,”’ was, (16) 

O pbeata INPANTIA, per quam nostri generis reparata est vita. O gratissimi 
delectabilesque vagitus, per quos eternos ploratus evasimus. O felices panni, 
quibus peecatorum sordes extersimus. © presepe splendidum, in quo non solum 
jacuit foenum animalium, sed cibus inventus est Angelorum. (Thomasius’ Psa/teriwm 
cum Cantiers, ed. Blanchinins, tom. 1. p. 1. p. 495.)* 

Q Bressep Caitpnoop, by which is made anew the life of our race. O wailing 
sweet and loveable, whereby we have escaped everlasting wailings. O happy 
swaddling bands, wherewith we have wiped off the soil of sin. O royal manger, 
wherein, not only lay the hay of beasts, but where, too, was found the food of 
Angels. 

And here I should like to draw attention to what Odericus, in 1213—after 
stating that 8. Gregory placed the seven great 0’s in the Roman Antiphonary— 
goes on to say, (6) “ Sed quaedam aliz Keclesiz non ev ratione, sed ex conswetudine 
plures quam septem cantant; sicut Senensis Chorus, qui duas addit. Scilicet 0 
Virgo Virginum, and O Rex Pacifice.” 

The great O to Saint Thomas the Apostle, whose feast falls on December 
the twenty-first, is more modern than the 0 (abric/, but it dates certainly from the 
thirteenth century, (17) and it was almost universally used instead of O Gabriel, 
but the former never seems to have found a place in the Roman Breviary. The 
antiphon is as follows :— 

O Dipyme, per Christum quem meruisti tangere; te precibus 


rogamus altisonis succurre nobis miseris, ne damnemur cum impus in Adventu 


Judicis. (34) 


8“ The Venerable” Cardinal Thomasius on the same page gives us the following amongst the 
“ Antiphone in Adventu Domini,” from a MS. in the Vatican ‘Venite omnes, et exultemus in 
“conspecta Domini; quia prope est dies, in quo Natalem ejus celebremus; ut in illo die, mundo 
‘corde ad altare Domini perveniamus: quia promittitur Filius Virgini per visitationem Spiritas 
‘Sancti. O beata infantia, per quam generis nostri vita est reparata; quia tamquam sponsus de 
“thalamo Mariw, Christus processit ex utero. O Virgo super Virgines benedicta; sic paries filiam, 
it et virginitatis non patiaris detrimentum.” In the same volume, at pages 518 to 521, the seven 
Gregorian O's will be found incorporated into the “ Preces ad adorandam Crucem,” froma Vatican 
Ms. with the heading—* Incipiunt Orationes ad Adorandam Urucem ; sive ad desposcenda suffragia 
omnium Sanctorum.” From internal evidence, Mr. Edmund Bishop believes that the MS. from which 
they are printed was written in the great Benedictine Abbey of Reichenau, on the Lake of Constance 
Vide Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptorum, tom. 1. p- 67: tom. iv. p: 450, 
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XIII. 0) Thoma Didyme. 


O Tromas Dipyucs, by that Christ whom it was vouchsafed to thee to touch ; 
fervently we cry unto thee and say, Help us, miserable sinners, lest we be con- 
demned with the ungodly at the coming of the Judge. 

At Salisbury this was sung at both first and second Vespers of 8S. Thomas, viz. 
on the 20th and 21st of each December. At York, however, it was only sung on 
the 20th at first Vespers, which seems to have been the practice at Constance, 
Freising, Ratisbon, Salzburg, and Liége. 

The next great O is found in the Liége Breviary. 

XIV. OScwue Artivex, polique Rector siderum altissime; ad homines descende, 


sedentes in tenebris et umbra mortis. 


XIV. —O Suimime Artifer. 


O Great Arcurrect, and most high Ruler of the Heavens; come down to 
men, sitting in darkness and in the shadow of death. 

Romsée of Liége, writing in 1791, speaks of it as the twelfth great O at 
Li¢ge; where it was sung each 25rd day of December. 

In the modern French breviaries five other great O’s are to be found; and 
Grancolas and Romsée tell us that two of these, viz. O Sancte Sanctorum and O 
Pastor Israel, which are in the Breviaries of Paris, Autun, Vienne, Tours, Fréjus, 
Lisieux, Le Mans, Amiens, Arras, Soissons, and Avranches, date from 1680 (18). 
The other three, 0 Bone Pastor, qui; and O Bone Pastor, visita; and O Domine, 
fac mirabilia, are even later in date. The five are as follows :— 

XV. O Sayere Sayerorum, Speculura sine macula Dei majestatis, et imago 
bonitatis illius: Veni, ut deleatur iniquitas, et adducatur justitia sempiterna. 

XVI. O Pastor Isrart, et Dominator in domo David: cujus egressus ab initio, 
a diebus wternitatis: Veni, ut pascas populum tuum in fortitudine, et regnes in 
justitia et judicio. 

XVII.“ O Bone Pastor, qui requiris et visitas oves: Veni, et libera eas de 
omnibus locis in quibus dispersz fuerant in die nubis et caliginis.* 

XVII." O Bone Pastor, visita gregem tuum, require quod periit, reduc quod 
abjectum, consolida quod infirmum; ut impositas in humeros oves, in judicio 


) 


pascas, et ad vite fontes aquarum deducas.' 


* Vide Breviaries of Auxerre, Avranches, and Rouen (revised). 


>» Vide Breviaries of Sens and Langres. 
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XVIII. O fac mirabilia, cogitationes antiquas fideles: Virgo pariat 
filam: mulier conterat caput serpentis: hoc erit memoriale nominis tui, cum 


manus feminz dejecerit eum." 


XV.—O Sancte Sanctorum. 


O Hoty or Hortes, Mirror without spot of the majesty of God and image of 
His goodness: Come, blot out iniquity, and bring back everlasting justice. 


XVI.—O Pastor Israel. 


O Ssepuerp or [sragt, and Ruler in the House of David, whose going forth is 
from the beginning, from the days of eternity: Come, and feed Thy people in 


strength, and reign in justice and judgment. 


XVII*.—O Bone Pastor. 


O Goop Saeruerp, who seekest and visitest the sheep: Come, and free them 
in all places whither they were scattered in the days of clouds and darkness. 


XVIL’. Bone Pastor risita. 


O Goop SuHernerp, Visit Thy flock, seek the strayed, raise up the fallen, 
strengthen the weak, and so feed in justice the sheep which Thou bearest upon 


Thy shoulders, and bring them to the fountains of living water. 


XVIII.—O Domine fae miralilis, 


O Lorp, work great marvels, Thy faithful counsels of old: let the Virgin 
bring forth a Son: let the Woman bruise the serpent’s head: for this shall be a 
memorial of Thy Name when the hand of the Woman hath cast him down. 

In the Breviarium Pianum it is ordered that the great O of each day be 
said “‘ ante et post Magnificat integre sicut in duplicibus,” but (rancolas (19) 
tells us that at Paris and in other churches “ Vetus mos non solum duplicandi, 
sed etiam triplicandi Antiphonas servatur in Adventu ad O, quod ante Magnificat 
canitur, atque ante Gloria Patri, et post Sieut erat.” 

In the general rubrics of the Paris Breviary, under the heading ‘ De Anti- 
phonis,” we read— 


® Vide Breviaries of Noyon, Sens, and Auxerre. At Noyon it began O Sancte Sanctorum Domine 
fac mirabilia. It is constructed from Isa. xxv. 1; Isa. vii. 14; Gen. iii. 15; and Judith ix. 5, 


2n2 
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* Antiphone O, que ter dicuntur integré, primo scilicet ante Magnificat, 
secundo ante (loria, tertio post Nicut erat; vel si pro sola commemoratione 
dicantur, ter etiam hoc modo; primo ante Gloria Patri, secundo inter (rloria et 
Nicut erat, tertio post Sieut erat.” 

Lebrun Desmarettes, in his “ Voyages Liturgiques”’ (1718), in his account of the 
Church of St. Maurice at Vienne, says—(4) 

“On triomphoit les grandes Antiennes 0, c’est-a-dire, qu’on les repétoit aprés 
chaque Verset de Magnificat, comme a Lyon, et comme on fait encore a Rouen 
trois fois au Magnificat et au Benedictus, des Fétes triples ou solennelles.”’ 

He also gives us the use at the Church of St. John at Lyons, viz.— 

* Les huit jours derniers avant Noél, . . . . on y triomphe |’Antienne de 
Magnificat, . . . « Cest-a-dire qu’elle y est entremélée 4 chaque verset.”’ 

And, in his account of the Collegiate Church of St. Paul at Lyons, he says :— 

“(jue les grandes Antiennes 0, huit jours avant Noél sont triomphées, c’est-a- 
dire chantées solennellement, et repetées ou entremélées aprés chaque verset du 
Magnificat.” 

This repetition of the Antiphon after each verse was called, “ Antiphonare,” 
and in the old antiphonaries we frequently find such directions as ‘‘ Hoe die Anti- 
phonamus ad PBenedictus,” or, simply, ‘ Hoe die antiphonamus;” (20) and the 
* Venerable” Cardinal Thomasius (9) gives the old rubric of the eleventh century: 
“Has antiphonas, scilicet ( Supientia, cum aliis sequentibus cotidie cantamus ad 
Benedictus, usque ad Festum Sancte Lucie, excepta Dominica. Quas antiphona- 
mus ab, In sanctitate.” 

This means that the repetition of the antiphon begins from the verse of 
Benedictus of which those are the first words, so the first seven verses of this 
Canticle were not followed by the great “O” of the day, but only the last five ; 
but, as the Gloria Patri and NSicut erat were counted as verses, it made seven 
repetitions of each great “ O.” 

And here it will be well to observe, that Hampson, in his Medii Evi Kalen- 
darium, is not quite happy when he says that the “O’s” of Advent were sung 
instead (21) of the Magnificat; nor can Canon Rich Jones be congratulated on a 
note he has appended to the “ Register of St. Osmund ” (22) (Rolls Series) when 
he says, “that O Napientia was the first of the antiphons of the Magnificat which 
was sung on December the 16th, in Advent, after the service of Complin. 


We now come to what is, to me, very fascinating, and that which gives great 


“warmth and colour” (23) to the great O's, viz. the regulations we find, here 
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and there, as to who shall give out the first words of each of these greater anti- 
phons. 

At Salisbury there are two rubrics, (24) which tell the custom of that Church. 
They are :— 

“‘ Septimo decimo Kalendas Januarii semper incipietur Antiphona 0 Sapientia. 
Excellentior persona qu in choro presens fuerit incipiat Antiphonam.” Then 
comes the text of O NSapientia, followed by “ Istz antiphone sequentes pro 
voluntate Cantoris singule in diversis Vesperis incipiantur ab excellentioribus 
personis post illum qui Antiphonam ad primum O incepit, gradatim per singulas 
personas descendendo, usque ad Vigiliam Natalis Domini.” 

Dom Martene, O.S.B. gives the following as the custom at the great Abbey of 


Fleury (25): 


The Abbot sang O Sapientia. 
The Prior . : O Adonai, 

The “ Hortolanus”’ (the Gardener) . a O Radix Jesse. 
The Cellarer ‘ ; O Clavis David. 
The Treasurer . O Oriens. 

The “ Przpositus (the Provost) O Rex Gentium. 
The Armarius” (the Librarian) O Emmanuel. 


The Magister operis erat* et Capicerius” . ,, O Virgo Virginum. 


Dom Francois Pommeraye, O.S.B., in his Histoire de PEglise Cathedrale de 


Rouen, 1686 (pp. 619, 620), tells us that— 


The Chancellor of Rouen . , . gave out O Sapientia. 
The Dean . P O Adonai. 
The Treasurer . : O Clavis David. 
The Archdeacon of the Vexin (eastirard 

of Rouen) . O Oriens. 
The Grand Archdeacon /.¢. of the City n O Rex gentium. 
The Senior Canon as representing the 

whole Chapter. : O Emmanuel. 
The Archbishop . O Virgo Virginum. 


® Should this be qui et / 


bo 
w 
bo 
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At Angers, in France, in the last century*— 


The Maitre-école (Chancellor). .  intoned O Sapientia. 
The Archdeacon of Outre-Maine . r ee O Adonai. 

The Archdeacon of Outre-Loire . ; = O Radix Jesse. 

The Grand Archdeacon 7.e. of Angers. os O Rex gentium. 
The Bishop ‘ O Bone Pastor. 


There is a certain fitness in the Abbot, or the Chancellor, singing O Saprentia, 


for he, in his abbey, or his schools, 
Fortiter, suaviterque, disponens omnia, 
teaches his monks, or his scholars, the 


J Tam prudentiw, 


So again, the Prior who sings 0 Adonai is in many ways the Dux domus, and 
gives the “law.” 

That the * Hortolanus,”’ who looks after the gardens and orchards, should sing 
Radix Jesse 


the turn of the Precentor, before whom all are silent ; yet methinks the monks at 


,”’ is what all would expect: but in places O Radix Jesse came to 
Abingdon, in the thirteenth century, were not far wrong when they assigned this 
yreat O to their Prior. 

Nearly everywhere the Treasurer claimed the right to sing 0 Claris David, but 
at Fleury he sang 0 Oriens, as the Cellarer had appropriated O Clavis. 

When the Archdeacon (of the East) at Rouen sang 0 Oviens, who can doubt 
but that it was fully understood, as also the fitness of the Archdeacon of the City 
of Rouen singing 0 Rex gentium? When the Dean sang 0 Emmanuel, no doubt 
those who loved him thought of the meaning of that name. Again, think you 
not, that the layfolk in the nave, as well as the Canons in the choir, did not 
understand how fitting it was that the Shepherd of their souls should sing O bone 


Pastor visita rer em ? 


a Vide évemonial de Eglise d’ Ane cir. 1731, PP- 179, 4. 
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[ have now to speak of Pitances, as the great “O” /’itances must not be passed 
over in silence. And first let me say what a pitance (pitancia) is, viz. an addi- 
tional allowance of food made to the common fare. The officer charged with the 
distribution of the pitances was called the Pitanciarius, and the office of the 
pitancer the Pitanceria. 

In the Statutes of Saint Paul’s Cathedral was one headed (26) 


De racrenpo O,” 
and it ran as follows :— 

** Debet novus Residenciarius contra Natale O. suum in Ecclesia intonare, et 
in domo sua tenere, post completorium totum chorum invitare, et Majores 
Canonicos in domibus suis invitare, et cenare volentibus cenam parare, et non 

cenantibus species tripartitas ter ministrare, cum cervisia in principio; et, post 
species, cum vino albo et rubeo, et clareto, et cretensi vel vernagio, cum igne bono 


per medium domus.” 


In the Historia et Acta Capitulorum Eeclesie Sarwu is this statute (27): 
* Anno gratiz mecxxiv. die translationis beati Benedicti, statutum fuit in 
capitulo Sarum, ut deinceps fiant potationes, que solebant fieri in hospitiis singu- 
lorum canonicorum, in inceptione antiphonarum vocalium, que incipiunt per QO, 
ante natale Domini in loco aliquo communi competenti, et de communi, et bibant, 
qui ibi fuerint, ter de communi cum luminaribus competentibus, et igne sine fumo, 
si fieri potest.” 

In the “ Rites of Durham,” (Surtees Society, 1842, pp. 75 
that within the Common House the Master thereof did keep with the Prior and 


Convent his 0 Sapientia, “a sollemne banquett of figs and reysinges, aile and 


and 85,) we read 


caikes, and therof no superfluitie or excesse, but a scholasticall and moderat con- 
gratulacion amonges themselves.” 

At the Benedictine Abbey of Abingdon the foliowing was the rule (28) : 

“ Abbas ‘O Sapientia’ ad Vesperas incipiet, et ad potum collationis in refec- 
torio vinum reperiet, debentque ceroferarii cum cereis ardentibus abbatem pre- 
cedere, conventu procedente, eo modo, eo ordine, quo disponitur processio ad 
collationem post mandatum Sabbatorum. Abbate absente, cantori incumbit 
incipere, vel aliquis incipiet cantoris innuitione ; sed quocumque incipiente, vinum 
ad potum collationis dabitur abbatis cura et dispositione.” 

In the Benedictine Abbey at Bury Saint Edmunds, (2) the day before “O 
Sapientia’’ and the day after the last great ““O” had been sung were pitance days, 
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a3 well as the seven days of the “ O’s,” which made the pitance days number nine, 
and here the officer, whose duty it was to provide the pitance, was said—“ facere 
suum O”’; and, as one is speaking here of Bury Saint Edmunds, one may add 
that the Vigil of the Vigil of Christmas was kept in a special manner in this abbey, 
which day of course always fell on December the 24rd. (29) 

In the famous Benedictine Abbey at Fleury, or of S. Benoit-sur-Loire, as it is 
often called, (30) I find the regulation (25): 

“Ea die, qua canitur O, pittantia de bono vino in refectorio ad prandium cum 
phialis propinanda est, et in vigilia Nativitatis Domini.” 

There was also a pitance on all the days when an “ O” was sung in the Abbey 
of S. Germain des Prés; and in a Prague Breviary of 1517, before the greater 
antiphon, 0 Claris David, is the following rubric, against which the owner of the 
hook has written a large N.B., and which inclines me to the belief that this book 
(which is now in the British Museum) belonged to the Sacrist or ** Twmbarius” of 
the Church. 

*“Ttem sacrista sive dominus Tumbarius debet fratribus sais ministrare: in 
potione et comestione sufficienti quando incipit hane Antiphonam.’ 

Grancolas in 1727 tells us that :—Parisiis, Cabillone (Chalon-sur-Saéne) atque 


in aliis Eeclesiis O dicebantur post Vesperas in Capitulo, vel in Refectorio, quo 
Processionis ritu se conferebant, cantabantque tria Responsoria Missus est, et duo 
alia, atque inde O, duoque cerei accendebantur, qui Clero preferebantur, eique in 
reditu lumen przebebant, atque interea major Campana pulsabatur. Eodem 
tempore collatio Clero dabatur, unde intelligimus, Canonicos tunc jejunasse, atque 
in commune vixisse, et comedisse. Procedente vero tempore cum nonnulli abusus 
irrepsissent, collatio ista abrogata fuit, statutumque, ut O in Choro caneretur. 
Parisus anno 1545 decretum fuit, ut collatio illa in pecuniam converteretur ; 
verum id nonnisi ab anno 1639 prestitum. Ex hae caeremonia illud Parisiis 
superest, quod in Urbis Parochiis Campana pulsetur, dum canitur Magnificat 
Antiphone O; quod signum erat ad eos, qui adesse volebant, admonendos; in 
Cathedrali vero abolitum fuit, postquam O in choro cantari ccepit; signum vero, 
quod post Magnificat editur, pro completorio est, quaomodo singulis anni diebus edi 
solet. Parisiis, non secus ac in pluribus alits Ecclesiis collatio ista solo Vini calice 
constabat, quod in vas aliquod versabatur pro illo, qui cantabat O, qui primus 
bibebat, atque post eum ordine ceteri omnes de choro. (Commentarius Historicus 
in Breviarium Romanum, Venice, 1754, lib. ll. cap. x1.) 

[n conclusion, [ have only to say that probably all who love English literature 
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have read a tale, written in 1855, called Loss and Gain,(31) vy H. E. Cardinal 
Newman. If so, who has forgotten the magniticent apology for the words of 

* the blessed mutter of the Mass ”’ (32) 
being said quickly, which ends up with quotations from four of the “ Great O’s ” ? 
Viz. :— 

O Saptentia fortiter suaviterque disponens omnia, O Anonat, O Cravis Davin, ev 
Kepectatio gentinm, Veni ad Salvandum nos, Domine Deus noster, And again, in 
1866, Cardinal Newman (in his celebrated letter to Dr. Pusey on the Doctor’s 
then recent Hirenicon, p. 123) speaks of “the great Antiphons, the heralds of 
Christmas.” 

And Fellows of the College of Physicians, I trust, will permit me to recall to 
their memory Dr. Charles West’s Lwmleian Lectures (read before the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1871), which ended with words taken from two of the greater 
Antiphons of the Roman Church, viz :— 

O Due domis Israel, O Rex gentium, et Desideratus carum, Veni et salva hominem 


quem de limo formasti! 


Lastly, [ have to thank Mr. Edmund Bishop, of the Educational Department, 
Whitehall, for allowing me to “/rowse” in his magnificent Liturgical Library, and 
in which [ culled the whole of my collection of (‘reat O's. He has indeed made 
me his debtor, and his debtor [ must be to the end. 

[ have also to tender my grateful thanks to Dr. Wickham Legg for lending 
me (for at least four weeks) many rare liturgical books, and whose motto seems 
to be— 

* Repeal a good action never, 
Remember a kindness ever.” 

To the late Dom Anselm Baker, O.Cist., of Charnwood Abbey, Leicestershire, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, of Shalstone Manor, near Buckingham, the Rev. Hendrik Van 
Doorne, and Mr. W. H. J. Weale, [ am also under obligation; as well as to 
Miss Clara Metcalfe, the Rev. William John Blew, the Rev. William Cooke, Mr. 
Knight Watson, and Mr. E. C. Ireland; and last, but not least, to Mr. Henry 
Salusbury Milman, for much kindly interest and advice from the day I began my 
paper until the day it was ended. 
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APPENDED NOTES. 


(A) 


\ 


The Spanish Francisean, Francis Quignon (33), Cardinal Presbyter of the Title of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (whose tomb in Rome, in that, the Sessorian Basilica, is probably 
familiar to most of us) ‘ revised with a vengeance” and radically altered the Roman Breviary. 

Root and branch he abolished and lopped off much that was beautiful; and in the first 
edition of 1535 no antiphons are to be found; and in the later editions that came out with the 
full sanction of Popes Paul III. and Julius III., they are few in number, and the great O's of 
Advent reduced to the three last, as they stand in the Roman Breviary of to-day, and were 
to be said as follows: O Oriens at Matins, from the third Sunday in Advent to Christmas Eve: 
O Rex Gentium at Lauds, and O Emmanuel at Vespers. 

Happily this intolerably monotonous service book was rigidly suppressed by 8. Pius V. by 
his Bull Quod a nobis postulat, dated the 25th of June, 1568; but it is worth while to bear in 
mind that the use of this (luignon Breviary was permitted from the time of Pope Paul III. to 
that of S. Pius V., viz. for 33 years, 7. e. from 1535-1568. 

Also, it may interest some to know, that in the Mozarabie Breviary and in the Ambrosian 


Breviary, which last is still the proud possession of the See of Milan, no great O’s are to be 


found. 


(B) 


In the magnificent folio edition of the Breviarium Romanum, published at Antwerp in 1606 
(page 147), after each of the seven ** Antiphone majores,” is the rubric “* Deinde Kyrie Eleison,” 
which looks as if it was the custom of the Chureh of Antwerp in 1606, to say the “ Preces”” on 
each of these nights. If so, it is the only instance I know of the ‘“Preces”” being said at Vespers 


on these seven days preceding the Vigil of Christmas. 


(C) 


In many Churches on the Continent, where to-day it is no more practicable to recite the 
** Divine Office” (2. e. the Breviary Services) in public, the seven great O’s of the Romar 
Breviary are sung before and after Magnijicat at the Service of Benediction in the evenings of 
December 17th to December 25rd. In some Churches the Benediction is given with the Pix or 
Ciborium, and not with the Monstrance. In parts of Germany, the great O of each day is 
splendidly illuminated on vellum, and is exposed all day on the lectern in the midst of the choir 
about which are two or more burning tapers of great size. The music of the seven Gregorian O's 
in the Ratisbon Vesperale is probably the most pure. It differs but little from the notation in the 
Mechlin Vesperale, which last most English antiquaries know through Mr. Helmore’s Musical 


Accompaniment to the Hymnal Noted. 
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(D) 


In Harleian MS. 1706 (fols. 3-8b), is a Metrical Kalendar attributed to Lydgate. In the 
Catalogue the MS. has this title: “A Kalandre in Englysh made in balade by dann John 
Lydgate Monke off Bury.” In the thirty lines for December (fol. 8b) the three which relate to 
the “‘great are :— 

XIX. Kl. Graunte us in herte to ioye and syng. 
XVIIL. Kl. W‘ all other seyntes in thy presence. 
XVIL KI. Thy worthy swete songe O sapience." 


This kalendar and book belonged to Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Richard Serope 
of Bolton, co. York. She was wife first to William, Viscount Beaumont, who died s.p. 19 Dee. 
24 H. VIL. 1507; and lastly to John Vere, Earl of Oxford, K.G. At folio 11 is: “ Thys is my 
boke Elysabeth beamount.” At folio 216: “To my lyves end Elyzabeth Beaumount.” And at 


folio 214b: “ Thys yes my boke y® Elysabet Oxyeforde.” ” 


(E.) 

At the end of Harleian MS. 45 is what the Catalogue calls “a Godly Ballade in Latin and 
English”; but it really is the Latin text of the eight great O's of the Sarum Breviary, with a 
metrical translation of each in English. (Vide folios 168, 169.) At the last page of this book, 
which is called “ A Myrror to see God and himself: Vertue and Synne: for Lewde Men and 
Wymmen,” are the words :— 

“ [ste liber céstat die Margarete Brente cum magno Honore.” Amen.” 

Then i red is added: “ If any psone stele y* boke, 

He shal be hongyd by a hoke.” 


And in black is added: “ Or by the necke w' a rope.” 


O SAPIENTIA. 
O Sapiencia of y® ffader surmountyng all thyng, 
Provzedyng from his mowth his hestis to fulfill. 
Alpha and Oo both end & begynnyng, 
ffrom end so to end dost atteyn and tyll, 
Disposyng ich werk swetly at his wy]l. 
We the besiche lord w' humble reiience, 


Come y" and teche us y* ways of prudence." 


* Maskell, Monumenta Ritnualia (1882), vol. iii. pp. 186, 187, 223, 225. Catalogue of Harleian 


MSS. vol. ii. p. 178. 


» Her will is dated 30 May, 1537, p. 6 Nov. 1537. She died s. p. 26 June, 1537. Buried a 


Wyvenhoe, co. Essex. (Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, vol. ii. p. 60). 
© ? If wife of Robert Brent of Cossington, co. Somerset, and daughter of Hugh Malet o 


Currypool. (Vide Collinson’s Somerset, vol. iii. p. 436). 
' These seven first lines are given by Maskell in Monwmenta Ritualia, 1882, vol. iii. p. 7. 
9 I 9 


to 
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O Apownai,. 
O Adonay chietf duke of Israell, 
Which them conduced from thrall captivite, 
Apperyng to Moyses madist hym of counsell, 
In y* mount of Syna ther shewyng thy maieste, 
Tokyst hym thy law & a bushe fire flame. 
We lowly besich the lord omnypotent, 


Come and redeme in thy powre most extente. 


O Raprx Jesse. 


O Radix Jesse most Sotiayne and excellent, 
Stondyng in godly signe of ety nacion. 

Tofore whome all kyngys y" mowthys shall stent, 
Beyng ryght mywet and styll as any stone, 

Shall knele in y' psence and mak depeacione. 
Them to dilya & us all in a throwe, 


Sprakly blyssyd lorde be nott ther in slowe. 


O Cravis Davip. 


O Clavis David of whom Isaias told. 

Hote septe me key to eche look well mett, 

Of Israell I meane of Jacob I howsholde, 
Thowe opynyst lokes whych no wyght can shett, 
And closist ageyn y' cannott be unshett. 

Lowse us y' psoners bounden in wrechidnesse, 


Off synne shadowed wt mortall derknesse. 


O ORIENS. 


O Oriens, splendor of etilastyng lyght, 

Whos bemys transcende the cémyn clerenesse, 

Of sonne or mone for we of very ryght, 

The clepe y* bryght sonne of trowth ryght wysness, 
Which iustise and merey eche wrong do redresse. 
To y® we clepe w' all oure hert & brethe, 


To lyght us y* sytt in y® derknesse of dethe. 


O Rex 
U Rex Gencium whom all people disire 
To hono and love w' herty affeccione, 


The corner stone y‘ eraftly brow3th nyre, 
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The both testamentis makyng y™ one, 
O old & newe madest lawfully vnyon, 
Save lord mankynd thy most noble creture, 


Made of vile erthe to resemble y' fayre tigure. 


OQ EMMANUEL. 
U Emanuel owre sotayne lord & kyng, 
In whom we erystene mene trust i especial]. 
Geve to Thy suggetis grace by good lykyng, 
Wele to pforeme y' peeptis legalle, 
And save us thy servauntis from myscheff all, 
Thus we pray owre graciouse Savyowre, 
Owr lord owre godd owre lovyng redemptore. 


O Virco 
O Virgo Virginum all pereless i vertu, 
Wymmen of ienlm muse on y* mater, 
How y" a maydyn art the moder of Jha, 
Natheles if ony of them y* secretly engire, 
Swet lady then shortly make to y™ y* answere, 
The hye mygth of God y* mystery first begane, 
Z* dameseles of jerm why wonder je so thane. 


(F.) 

Daniel, in his Thesaurus Hymnologicus (1855, tom. ii. p. 336) gives the following sequence 
or hymn, which is little more than a versification of five of the Great O’s of the Roman Church. 
If two verses are wanting, viz., the O Saprentia, and the 0 Rex GENTIUM, is a question. At 
present, the history of this sequence or hymn seems to be unknown, but it has been ascribed to 
the thirteenth century. 


I. Ill. 
Veni, Veni EMMANUEL, Veni, Veni O OrIENs, 
(‘aptivum solve Israel, Solare nos adveniens, 
(Jui gemit in exilio, Noctis depelle nebulas, 
Privatus Dei Filio. Dirasque noetis tenebras. 
Gaude, gaude, Emmanuel Gaude, ete. 


Nascetur pro te, Israel. 


IL. IV. 
Veni O Jesse Vircuta, Veni Ciavis Davin, 
Ex hostis tuos unguli, Regna reelude celica, 
De specu tues tartari Fac iter tutum superum, 
Edue, et antro barathri. Et claude vias inferum. 


Gaude, ete. Gaude, ete. 
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Veni, Veni Apowai 
Qui populo in Sinai 
Legem dedisti vertice, 


In majestate gloria, 


Gaude, ete. 


(G) 
In the Consuetudinarium sive Liber Niger, Ecclesia Lincolniensis, cap. elxv. (Edited by H. E. 
Reynolds), we find that, in the ferias, when “O” is sung, the Lady-bells at Lincoln rang five 


times for Vespers, as if each day was a feast with “ Ruled choir,” on account of the solemnity “0.” 


(H.) 
John Aubrey, in his Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, written in 1686-7, under the 
heading West of England Customs, says, “*O Sapientia (Decemb. 16) is a great day observed by 
the Schoole-boies ; and (I thinke) was before the Civil-Warres by the Undergraduates at Oxford: 


if not likewise by the Bachelors of Art.” (Folk-Lore Society, 1881, vol. iv. p. 41.) 


(L.) 
The seven * Great O's” of the Reman Church are founded on the following passages of 


the Vulgate. 
I.—O Sapientia. 


Ecel. xxiv. 1, 5. Apoe. xxii. 20. 
Sap. viii. 1. Isa. xl. 14. 


IL—O Adonai. 


Judith xvi. 16. Exod. iii. 2. 
Exod. vi. 3. Act. vii. 30. 
i. Para. xvii 7. Exod. vi. 6. 


iv. Reg. xvii. 36. 


IIL.—O Radix Jesse. 
Isa. xi. 10. Isa. xi. 10. 
Isa. lii. 15. Psal. xxxix. 18. 


IV.—0O Claris David. 


Isa. xxii. 22. Isa. xlii. 7. 

Apoe. iii. 7 Lue. i. 79. 
V.—UO Oriens. 

Zach. vi. 12. Sap. vii. 26. 

Luce. i. 78. Malae. iv. 2. 


Lue. i. 79. 


(6) 


(7) 
5) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
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Rex Gentium. 


Jer. x. 7. Isa. xxviii. 16. 
Agg. ii. 8. Eph. ii. 14, 20. 


Gen. ii. 7. 


VIL—0O Emmanuel. 
Isa. vii. 14. Matt. i. 23. 
Isa. viii. 8. Isa. xxxiii. 22. 


Gen. xlix. 10. 
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VII.—On a Votive Painting of Sé. Creorge and the Dragon, with kneeling Figures 
of Henry VIl., his (Jueen and Childri a, forme rly at Strawherry Hill, and now in 
the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. By C.B., 
Director of the National Portrait Galli ri. 


Read November 29, 1883. 


THe Picture. 


Tue Picture which, by Her Majesty’s gracious permission, is exhibited before 
the Society this evening, may be regarded as one of the accepted landmarks of 
historical painting in England. 

The grouping of the figures has been made familiar to all students of art by a 
well executed line engraving taken from the picture in 1762, by Ch. Grignion, and 
published in the 4to. edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting issued at that date. 
This was copied on a somewhat smaller scale by Ph. Audinet for the Rev. James 
Dallaway’s edition of the Anecdotes published in 1826, and employed again in the 
more amplified reprint annotated by Ralph Nicholson Wornum in 1849. The 
plate which accompanies this paper is a photographie reproduction of a choice 
impression of Grignion’s original engraving in 1762. 

Whilst reserving for a later period all points of artistic detail and technicali- 
ties, the following brief description of the painting, dwelling only on those 
characteristics which arrest attention at the first glance, may be found serviceable. 

The picture is almost square in shape, measuring four feet eight inches by 
four feet six inches and a half, and painted in oil upon oak panels composed of 
six vertical planks. The scene is laid in an extensive and unbroken landscape, 
without subdivision into compartments or any architectural ornamentation. The 
horizon is bounded by trees and palaces, which appear dark against a calm 
sunset sky. Two lofty towers rise from a wooded eminence, with gabled dwellings 
In the central far distance appears a 


among the trees, on the extreme right. 
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large temple-like building, with pinnacles and flying buttresses, surmounted by a 
ball, and a small steeple or belfry on it. 


In the front, in a flowery mead, are pitched two large hexagonal tents," one on 
each side of the picture, striped white and red, having large crowned roses upon 
them. These roses are entirely red and the crowns above them are royally arched. 
They are placed at the junction per pale of the red and white divisions of the 
tent. Near the apex of each tent is a circlet of flewrs de lis with small writing 
along the band. The part above the circlet is black, with gold wavy lines like 
roots upon it descending from a golden mound and cross held above it by a small 
fying angel. Out of the cross rises a rod terminated by a gilt fleur de lis and 
a small rose, as if of metal gilt, speared upon it. 

In the centre, upon the flowery mead, stands an angel with wings erect, 
wearing a long white alb gathered in plaits close round the neck. He holds in 
each hand the end of the side curtain of one of the tents which serves the pur- 
pose of a canopy; that to his right sheltering a kneeling monarch and his three 
sons, and the other to his left, a queen and her four daughters. The angel seems 
to draw them together. Both sovereigns are royally crowned, and both kneel at 
desks, on each of which is a crystal globe and cross with a book of hours laid 
open. Between the globe and the book on the king’s desk is laid a mace-like 
sceptre. The books lie open on the flat desks, without any intervening cushion, 
and it is remarkable that the votaries themselves have no cushions to kneel 
upon. The rich brocade, however, which covers the desks is spread out at great 
length over the grass, and serves the purpose of a carpet. 

All the kneeling figures have their hands folded in prayer with their faces 
directed towards the central angel. 

In a distant plain, between the flowery mead and the central temple already 
mentioned, is represented a colossal St. George mounted on a brown charger 
encountering the dragon. The princess kneels within dangerous proximity of 
the combatants, in the central open ground, accompanied by a lamb; neither of 
them expressing any sign of fear. The saint in full armour gallops to the left 
raising his right arm across his chest to deal a final blow with his falehion from 
left to right at his assailant. The dragon in the picture is mounted in the air, 
in the act of springing at St. George, and thereby encountering him on a level 
with his face; a conception which [ do not remember to have met with elsewhere. 


As in so many other representations in medieval art, the first weapons directed 


® Or rather canopies. See post, page 290. 
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against the dragon have failed. We see the broken tilting-spear and its vamplate 
lying on the ground, whilst the upper part of the lance, and the red-cross 
pennon attached to it, has lodged in the neck of the infuriated monster. His 
wings are distended, and the lacertine character of the animal with its long wavy 
tail is strongly marked. The long ends of the actual pennon, or standard,* which 
has been ‘ threaded” through the dragon’s neck, remain hanging down outside 
and are twisted into a form, perhaps intentionally, resembling the letter G. 

The armour of St. George and his prancing steed accords more closely with 
the costume seen on the great seal of Henry VIII. than on that of his father 
Henry VII. We here observe that the helmet is decorated with long descending 
plumes. Three plumes also rise from the horse’s head. The plaited skirt or 
‘‘ bases’ reaching nearly to the knees, appended to the doublet and much worn 
by civilians, first appears on one of the great seals of Henry VIII.” In French 
art it is seen earlier. 

With respect to the furious Dragon, it is worth noting that a somewhat 
similar monster flying in the air occurs in the large and well-known picture of the 
Meeting of Francis [. and Henry VIII. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 1520, 
which is still preserved at Hampton Court Palace.” In that painting the animal 
has only two legs and the wings are less wide-spread ; the attitude is less defiant, 
and the long tail more gracefully curled. It is, most probably, a salamander, in 
reference to Francis I. and his favourite device; but in this representation the 
flames are omitted. 

Viewing this picture of St. George in connection with other representations of 
the encounter, it is remarkable that there is no indication of the parents of the 
princess. They generally appear as witnesses of the scene from afar; and, where 
space is limited, the heads alone are seen. 

It may be found worthy of observation, that throughout this picture all gold- 
smiths’ work adorning the figures is represented by colour alone. This absence of 
gilding very mainly serves to distinguish between the German and Flemish styles 
of art. In the works of Holbein, gold is almost always employed upon golden 

* The latter, when made “ to be borne,” was slit at the end. See Machyn’s Diary, Camden 
Society, 1848, page xxvii. of Introductory Notes. 


4 See Collas. Trésor de Numismatique, Sceauxr lerre Pa Is, L835. PI. 13. fig yA and Sand- 
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No. 342 of Ernest Law’s Catalogue of Pictures at Ha npton Court, 1881, page 115 It is 


engraved on a large scale by Basire. 
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objects, but in those of Van Eyck and Memling, paint alone suffices to produce 
the effect. This circumstance, combined with the fluttering draperies of the 
angels, would go far to show that the painting of this Strawberry Hill picture is 
of Flemish origin, under the influence of Van Eyck. 

Mr. J. C. Robinson, the learned Surveyor of the Crown Pictures, has already 
imparted to the Society the assumed title and history of the picture on the authority 
of the Honourable Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford.* There remains, 
however, to be added a brief note of later ownership from the period of Lord 
Orford’s decease, the 2nd of March, 1797, to the 30th of July, 1883, when it was 
purchased at Strawberry Hill for the toyal Collection. 

When the greater part of the Strawberry Hill treasures were dispersed by 
auction in 1842 (the sale commencing on Monday, the 25th of April, and lasting 
twenty-four days), by order of George Edward Earl of Waldegrave, this picture 
was reserved at the valuation of 151/. 5s. It continued in the mansion as his 
lordship’s property till the period of his decease in September 1846, when it 
passed to his widow, and was ultimately bequeathed by her to her last husband 
Lord Carlingford, under whose auspices it was recently sold amongst other 
valuables remaining at Strawberry Hill. 

Horace Walpole declared unhesitatingly that this picture “ was an altar-piece 
at Shene, and in all probability painted by order of Henry VII. for the chapel in 
his palace there.” But its history, between this and the time of its existence at 
Tart Hall, is completely involved in obscurity. [t was probably intended as an altar- 
piece in some royal chapel dedicated to St. George; but it never had any reference 
to the institution of the Order of the Garter. 

Kdward LV., in 1465, had granted the manor of Sheen to his queen Elizabeth 
Woodville, but Henry VIL. removed her to the nunnery at Bermondsey where she 
died. Henry frequently occupied Sheen, where he kept great state. In 1492 he 
held there a grand tournament, which lasted throughout May, occasionally within 
the palace, and “ sometime without upon the greene without the gate of the said 
manor. In the which space a combat was holden and doone betwyxt Sir James 
Parker, Knt., and Hugh Vaughan, Gentleman Usher, upon controversy for the 
arms that Garter gave to the said Hugh Vaughan, but he was there allowed by the 
King to bear them, and Sir James Parker was slain at the first course.” * 

After a fire which broke out in the palace in December, 1498, whilst King Henry 


* Proceedings S. A. 29th November, 1883 


» Anecdotes, edited by Dallaway and Wornum, 1849, p- oA. © Stow, Annals, a.p. 1492. 
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was there, and consumed much costly furniture, plate, and jewellery, the king 
ordered it at once to be rebuilt; and when, in 1501, the palace was again habitable, 
he directed that it should henceforth be named Richmond, in reference to his 
former earldom.* 

[t was here that, in 1506, Philip, King of Castile, and his sister Margaret, 
after visiting Windsor and London, were entertained by the king with great 
magnificence, “ where were many notable feats of arms proved both at the tilt and 
at the tourney, and at the barriers.” ” 

George Vertue, the eminent engraver and antiquary (born 1684, and died 
1756), Sub-Director of this Society 1737, actually saw the picture at Tart Hall, 
and records the fact in his note-books, which are now preserved in the British 
Museum. He had contemplated for many years writing a history of the arts in 
Kngland, and diligently collected materials for that purpose. But he died before 
he could put them into sufficient form for printing, and his widow sold his papers 
en masse to Horace Walpole, who employed them as a foundation for his well- 
known Anecdotes of Painting in England. At the Strawberry Hill dispersion in 
1842, Vertue’s materials, consisting chiefly of note-books, were purchased for the 
British Museum, where [ have inspected them. 

The only reference, however, which [ could find bearing upon the picture 
before us is on page 20, in a passage which stands as follows: ‘Old pictures left 
in the gallery at the Lord Stafford’s, near St. James’s Park, called Tart Hall, 5 
princes and 4 ladies kneeling, St. George on horseback.” 

Pennant® says: “Tart Hall stood near the present Buckingham Gate ; it was 
built in 1638 by Nicholas Stone for Alathea Countess of Arundel, who gave him 
(347. to pay the workmen. After the death of the countess it became the pro- 
perty of her second son, the unfortunate William Lord Stafford. Here were 
kept the poor remains of the Arundelian collection. They were sold in the 
year 1720, and the house soon after was pulled down. Mr. Walpole, who saw the 
house at the time of the second sale, informed me that it was very large, and had 
a very venerable appearance.” 

As before mentioned, Walpole, in the first edition of his Anecdotes in 1762, 


® Beauties of England and Wales, Surrey, p. 195. 
» Hall, p. 501. Thorne, Environs of London, Murray, 1876, p. 489. 
London, 1813, p. 179: and Walpole’s Anecdotes, 1849, p. 244. 
4 “ Having been used for some time as a place of entertainment, it was in 1720 taken down. Ite 
gallery of old pictures comprised the most ancient ever seen in this kingdom.”—See Mackenzie 


Walcot’s Memorials of Westminster, 1851, p. 292. 
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distinctly states, but cites no authority in support of it, that the picture “ was 
an altar-piece at Shene, and in all probability was painted by order of Henry VII. 
for the chapel in his palace there. . . . This curious picture, after it was taken 
from Shene, was in the Arundelian collection, and was sold at Tart Hall in 
1719." Walpole afterwards refers to it as being in the collection of James West, 
Esq. Secretary of the Treasury, but does not inform us whether Mr. West obtained 
it direct from Tart Hall. Four years later, we still find the picture described in 
the HMnglish Connoisseur, 1766, vol. ii. p. 15, as being in the possession of Mr. West," 
in London. 

Walpole purchased the picture in 1773, at the sale of Mr. West’s collection, 
and wrote in the following terms to the Rey. William Cole, dated 7th April of 
that year, to apprise him of the acquisition: “I have bought his two pictures of 
Henry V. and Henry VIII. and their families, the first of which is engraved in 
my Anecdotes and the second described there. The first cost me 38/., and the 
last 84/., though I knew that Mr. West bought it for six guineas. The price of 
antiquities is so exceedingly risen that I expected to have paid more.” ” We do 
not know what names were attached to the picture when it first came into Mr. 
West’s hands, but Walpole pertinaciously adhered to the notion that it represented 
Henry V. and his family. This theory seems to have been accepted by all 
succeeding antiquaries before the latest publication of Granger’s Biographical 
History of England, 1824, vol. i. p. 20, where the picture is spoken of in qualified 
terms. “There is little or no reason to believe it authentic (in regard to 
portraiture); it may, however, serve as a memorial.” 

[t was not indeed till the year 1842, on the eve of the first dispersion of the 
Strawberry Hill collection, that the subject was handled by a competent authority. 
At that time there appeared in the (rentleman’s Magazine for July, p. 19, a series 
of observations on the historical pictures which were about to be offered for 
sale. They bore the initial letters, by way of signature, of our well remembered 
friend and Fellow of this Society, the late John Gough Nichols. He was the 
first to describe the picture in all its details with accuracy, and to advance 


conclusive reasons for discarding the name of Henry VY. and for substituting that 


® James West, F.S.A., the son of Richard West, Esq. of Alscott, Warwickshire, was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1726, and held the office of Treasurer there from 1736 to 1768, when 
he became President. He was Secretary to Mr. Pelham as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 


Secretary to the Treasury. He died in July, 1772.—See Walpole’s Letters, edited by Peter Cunning- 


ham, vol. i. 326, 


b Walpole’s Letters, vol. v. p. 455. 
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of Henry VII. instead. He remarked that the design is not different from the 
ordinary arrangement adopted in ancient stained glass and monumental records 
of brass and stone. The figures which kneel behind a prineipal figure in such 
situations are neither brothers nor sisters; but children. Now the number of 
children in this picture exactly corresponds with that of the family of Henry VII. 
and Elizabeth of York. It is no objection that the last two daughters are much 
older in appearance than those children ever lived to be. That was not a point 
regarded by the old artists in depicting similar families, as could be proved by 
numerous examples. These end figures are however considerably smaller than 
the others, and are distinguished by wearing long dishevelled hair. The reasons 
which Nichols gives for the picture not being so old as the time of Henry V. are 
just, and he notes the small resemblance in the principal personage to authentic 
portraits of the monarch named, and the great resemblance of all the other 
personages to one another. He invites attention to the badge of the red rose, 
supposed not to have been adopted till the reign of Henry VI., and to the port- 
cullis, marking the illegitimate branch of Beaufort, only introduced after the 
accession of the House of Tudor. In addition to these might have been noticed 
the ornamentation of the armour, trappings, and general equipment of St. George, 
in the upper portion of the picture. 

Before, however, entering minutely into the question of portraiture presented 
in the kneeling figures, it may be serviceable to devote some attention to the 
system and general arrangement of the painting. 

There can be no doubt that this picture was a votive altar-piece displaying 
prominently the principal incident in the well-known legend of St. George, with 
subsidiary figures of royal personages at their devotions in the foreground below. 

For the purpose of illustration, it may be interesting to collect in the first 
instance a few leading examples, belonging to this period of art, in which votaries 
are assembled under the immediate protection of patron saints, and afterwards to 


consider the isolated representations of our special saint as the direct object of 


veneration. 


Votive Figures Patron 

St. Stephen's Chapel in the palace at Westminster. —A very complete example 
of the first may be seen in the paintings now suspended in the Meeting Room of 
the Society, which are copies from the ancient decorations on the east wall of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster. They are so well known to the Fellows of the 
Society, that, beyond reminding them that the kneeling figures represent King 
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Kdward II[., under the protection of St. George, and Queen Philippa with their 
children, painted about the year 1356, no further particulars need be introduced. 
For those who have not access to these paintings, it may be well to mention that 
they have been engraved on a large scale in the folio work upon “ St. Stephen’s 
Chapel at Westminster, with explanatory letter-press by Sir Henry Charles Engle- 
field,” published at the expense of the Society. In these groups the kneeling 
figures have no books nor desks before them. 

Richard the Second Diptych.—The celebrated diptych, executed for Richard II. 
in 1381, now preserved at Wilton House, and formerly in the royal collection, 
exhibits the youthful monarch kneeling in adoration, attended by his three patron 
saints. They are St. John the Baptist, St. Edmund, King and Martyr, and St. 
Edward the Confessor. It is remarkable that St. George is not among them, 
although his red-cross banner is held by one of the angels surrounding the Virgin 
Mary with the infant Saviour in her arms, the object of King Richard’s adora- 
tion. The youthful monarch, habited in a richly-embroidered garment, kneels 
on the bare ground, and his three patron saints stand immediately behind him. 
The background, as in many richly-wrought altar-pieces of this period, is 
elaborately diapered with a gold pattern. The backs or outsides of the panels are 
decorated with a shield of the arms of Richard II., before his marriage, and the 
white hart, his well-known emblem. The groups of figures on this diptych were 
engraved by Hollar, and the entire subject has been recently reproduced in 
chromo-lithography by the Arundel Society. 

The Bedford Missal.—DBegun 1424. A highly-refined example, in miniature 
painting, of a prince kneeling at his devotions, with open prayer-book on a desk, in 
the presence of a patron saint, with architecture seen beyond a wall of drapery in 
the background, will be found on one of the pages in the famous Bedford Missal 
now inthe British Museum. Some of the paintings in this magnificent volume 
are attributed to Margareta, sister of the celebrated John Van Eyck." In this 
illumination, Which has an arched top, John of Lancaster, Duke of Bedford, is seen 
kneeling with hands raised before the standing figure of St. George, who is clad 
in complete armour, with the red cross on his surcoat, and the long blue mantle 
of the Order of the Garter over all. The saint is bare-headed, and carries neither 
sword nor spear. But behind him is a second figure without a nimbus, in the 
situation of a squire holding his helmet, sword, shield, and banner. The vaulting 
of the chapel seen above the cloth screen is groined with stone, and the windows— 

* See Crowe and Cavaleaselle’s Early Flemish Painters, 1872, p. 129; and Richard Gough, 
Account of the Missal, 4to. 1794, p- i. 
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which have inside shutters—are ornamented with coats of arms. The desk at 
which the duke kneels is covered with a cloth embroidered with roots of gold on 
paly of blue and white, with his motto, “A vous entier.”’ 

Coventry Tapestry.—A similar arrangement of kneeling figures of a king and 
queen attended by state functionaries and courtiers, the males and females on 
opposite sides, will be remembered in the famous Coventry tapestry deseribed in 
the Archaeologia, vol. xxxv1. In that crowded composition, an assemblage of patron 
saints, standing on a pavement, is introduced on an upper level, almost equalling 
in numbers those of the votaries kneeling beneath them. St. George holds a 
prominent place in the centre of the group of male saints, in the row immediately 
above the kneeling cardinal. He wears an embroidered surcoat over a suit of 
armour, and a cap instead of a helmet. His face is very youthful, and his hair 
long, so as to cover the ears. He carries a banner with the red-cross upon it, and 
stands on a marble pavement. There is no appearance of a dragon, whilst St. 
Adrian, the saint next to him, carries a sword and an anvil, and stands on a large 
sprawling lion, which occupies a good deal of space. 

Jean Juvenal des Ursins and Family.—A curious specimen of French art, a long 
tablet containing a series of devotional figures all belonging to one family, the 
Ursins, formerly in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, at Paris, exhibits a similar 
arrangement. It combines the peculiarities of the two last described assemblies, and 
was probably executed at an intervening period; but the sons and daughters are 
included in the same group, according to their ages; all kneel to the left. In the 
French painting the background to the figures is composed of diapered hangings, 
with architecture beyond it, including a vaulted roof and niches containing statues. 
Some of the votaries have desks and open books before them, and all kneel upon 
cushions. This curious composition 1s engrave d in Montfaucon’s Monarchis 
Francaise and also in Gavard’s Versailles. It may be observed that no patron 
saints are introduced. The picture is now in the Louvre." 

King René of Anjou.—The famous triptych altar-piece, painted by René King 
of Anjou, soon after the year 1455, representing Moses and the Burning Bush, 
exhibits, on the wings, the king and his queen kneeling with open books before 
them. Each monarch is attended by three patron saints, namely—for René, St. 
Anthony, St. Maurice, and St. Mary Magdalen; and, for his queen, Jeane de 
Laval, St. John, St. Catherine, and St. Nicholas. The saints are all standing, and 

® See Villot’s Catalogue of the Louvre, 1867, French School, No. 651. Jean Juvenal died 1451. 
His son Guillaume, Chancellor of France, died 1472.—Montfaucon, Monumens de la Monarchie Fran 
gaise, 1731, vol. iii. plate Levis. 
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the royal artist has placed a distinct canopy over each. This triptych is still 
preserved in the cathedral of Aix. In the central compartment are exhibited the 
Virgin and Child enthroned rising from ‘ the bush which burned with fire and was 
not consumed.” Lower down, in front, Moses appears surrounded by his flocks, 
and, at the command of an angel, is about to take off his sandals. The angel is 
sumptuously dressed, and on the clasp of his mantle we observe Adam and Eve 
tempted by the serpent.* In the central compartment, the prominence of a 
winged angel, holding a sceptre and addressing himself to Moses, affords a marked 
parallel to the large central figure holding the curtains of the tents in the St. 
Greorge altar-piece before us. 

Joan de Bourbon Diptyeh.—Another example of a kneeling figure, as donor 
of the picture, attended by an angel and supported by a patron saint, remains to 
be cited in the very fine diptych painted by Memling about the year 1460, recently 
in the possession of our Fellow, the late Rev. J. Fuller Russell.” The two pictures 
are joined in the middle by rings transfixed with a bodkin, acting like a hinge, 
and are made to fold face to face. The left-hand leaf exhibits Joan, daughter of 
Charles VII., King of France, and wife of John Duke of Bourbon, kneeling at a 
prie-dieu, which is covered with a cloth embroidered with fleurs-de-lis, and 
supports an open book. Her costume is very rich and characteristic of the period. 
She was married in 1446 and died 1482. A winged angel ina long white robe 
holds a shield which displays a coat of arms, France impaling Bourbon. In the 
sky are seen the Eternal Father and the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, and 
the Blessed Virgin seated on a fald-stool, with the crescent moon beneath her 
feet ; on her knees she sustains the infant Christ, holding a mound and cross and 
raising his right hand in benediction to the kneeling princess. The latter is 
supported by St. John the Baptist in brown garments, standing behind her and 
holding a curved scroll towards the Saviour, inscribed with the words ‘“ Ecce 
agnus dei.” The draperies, both of the kneeling princess and the angel bearing 
the shield, trail on the ground, and are painted with elaborate fidelity to nature. 
The right-hand leaf, to which the look of the princess is also turned, exhibits a 
pictorial and richly-composed representation of the Crucifixion, with all the holy 
personages pertaining to the scene introduced into it. This diptych has been 
described by Mr. W. H. James Weale, in his notice of the Life and Works of Hans 


4 Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the Madonna, 1852, p. 115; engraved in D’Agincourt, pl. 166, and 
also by M. Hawke, in (Luvres complete ¢sdu Roi René. par M. le Comte de (Quatrebarbes. Angers, 1845.6. 
> Since the decease of Mr. Russell this diptych has been acquired by the Duke d’Aumale, and 


is now at Chantilly.—G. S. February, 1885. 
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Memlinc, printed by the Arundel Society, 1855, page 9. The painting is now 
attributed by Mr. Weale to Marmion of Valenciennes, mentioned by Jean Lemaire, 
a French poet of the sixteenth century, as “ Prince d’enluminure.’™ 

Holyrood Diptych.—A still more impressive example of monarchs kneeling, with 
books before them and attended by patron saints, will be found in the Holyrood 
diptych, painted by a highly-gifted artist. The picture was for many years at 
Kensington, and afterwards at Hampton Court Palace, till the period of the 
Manchester Exhibition in 1857, where it held a prominent position. After that 
time, at the suggestion of Mr. David Laing, the diptych was, by the Queen’s 
permission, restored to Holyrood Palace. It contains portraits of James IID. of 
Scotland, and his son on the one leaf and his queen on the other. The patron 
saints supporting them are St. Andrew, with cross and book behind the king, 
and St. Olave or St. Eric in full armour holding a banner behind the queen.” 

Three of the compartments are engraved in Pinkerton’s Iconographia Seotiea, 
1797; and the Queen Margaret, with her attendant saint, in Shaw’s Dresses and 
Decorations, plates 59 and 60. On the latter plate, under the head-dress of the 
queen, along a band binding her hair, are letters priar, which seem to indicate the 
artist’s name, and may be read prar.° 

The boy kneeling behind his father, in the Holyrood diptych, was Prince 
James, Duke of Rothesay, who succeeded to the crown of Scotland as James IV. 
He became the husband of Margaret the eldest daughter of Henry VII. and Eliza- 
beth of York, and her portrait is introduced in the Strawberry Hill picture now 
before us. It may be remarked, that the costume of the kneeling male figures 
with long hair, large ermine capes fitting close round the neck without any opening 
in front, and long robes lined with ermine, are the same in both pictures. The 
same form of falling cape of ermine, and ample robe or mantle, may be seen in the 
Westminster Abbey portrait of Richard II. formerly in the Jerusalem Chamber." 

(freat Malvern Window.—The next example, of a kneeling figure praying with 
an open book before him, to which I shall refer, is more closely connected with 
the picture before us. It is one of the compartments of the northern transept 
window of Great Malvern church, and represents Arthur Prince of Wales; the 


same personage, in fact, as the second kneeling figure in the Strawberry Hill 


® (‘rowe and Cavaleaselle’s Early Flemish Painters, 1872. p 365 
b See illustrations given in a Historical Description of the Altar Pic ce at Holyrood Palace, by 


David Laing, F.S.A. &e. Edin. 1857. 


See also an account of this picture in a Descript F the Wilton House Diptye h of King 
Richard II. published by the Arundel Society, p. 18. 
' See a description of the picture in the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, January 1867, p. 27. 
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picture. In an account of the painted glass at Malvern, published in the 
Antiquarian Repertory, 1808, vol. ii. p. 377, this figure is interpreted as King 
Henry VII., but it is clothed in complete armour, with a surcoat embroidered with 
the arms of England, over which is the label of three points, marking him as the 
eldest son. He also kneels beneath a superbly-ornamented canopy with pendant 
curtains and a tent-like heading. Instead of any patron saint attending him, his 


a 


canopy is surrounded by long-robed angels playing musical instruments." In an 
upper window on the north side existed (ibid. page 378) a full-length figure of 
St. George standing on a dragon, all armed except his face, and holding a lance. 
This figure of Arthur Prince of Wales is engraved in Carter’s Specimens, vol. i. 
plate 13, and reproduced very carefully in colours in Shaw’s Dresses and Decora- 
vol. ii. plate 73. The mace-like sceptre laid upon the open book before 


hones, 


him closely resembles the King’s sceptre in this Strawberry Hill picture. 

St. Margaret's, Westminster.—The figure of St. George, as patron saint, stands 
prominently forth in the great window of St. Margaret’s church, Westminster, 
originally designed to decorate the chapel of Henry VII. himself in the adjacent 
Abbey. On each side of the central subject, consisting of a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, kneels a royal personage with a patron saint in 
an architectural recess immediately above. The kneeling figure to the left is a 
youthful portrait of King Henry VIII. with St. George over him, whilst his queen, 
Catharine of Arragon, under St. Catherine, occupies the opposite side. The 
double arch on his crown sufficiently indicates that he had attained the sovereignty, 
and the pomegranate and the figure of St. Catherine with her emblems in the recess 
above the corresponding female figure denote her to be his first wife. The com- 
plexion of the youthful monarch is plain white, with golden-coloured hair, as seen 
in the previously noted portrait of his elder brother Arthur Prince of Wales at 
Malvern. Henry, when very young, is the third kneeling figure in the Strawberry 
Hill picture before us. St. George, in the Westminster window, wears a complete 
suit of blue tinted armour and a plumed helmet, and grasps with both hands the 
staff of a red-cross banner; a crimson-coloured dragon lies coiled on the ground 
behind his feet. An engraving of this window, on a large scale, by Basire, has 


been published in the second volume of the Vetusta Monumenta, plate 26.” 


* This arrangement of long-robed angels playing musical instruments bordering a central 
composition will recall the famous tabernacle picture painted by Angelico da Fiesole in 1433 for the 
Flax Merchants’ Guild at Florence. It is now in the gallery of the Uffizj at Florence. See The Life 

f Fra A wel oO, published by the Arundel Society, L850. 


> See Archaeologia, vol. Xxx1x. p. 249. 
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Memling Patron Saint.—In the National Gallery, No. 686, will be found a fine 
example of St. George, by Memling, in the character of patron saint to the donor 
of the picture. He stands in black armour behind the kneeling figure of the 
votary, holding the red-cross banner in his right hand and a cap in his left. The 
dragon, with his throat cut, lies at his feet." 

Memling Patron Saint.—St. George in black armour appears again on the wing 
of a triptych belonging to the Right Hon. Vernon Smith, and formerly in the 
possession of Samuel Rogers the poet. The saint stands facing the spectator, 
wearing black armour and a pointed helmet, holding a spear-banner in his left 
mailed hand, as patron of a kneeling young man attired in black. The latter 
figure, a civilian, is bare headed, and holds a small book open with both hands. 
There is no prie-diew before him. The background consists of a well-wooded 
distant landscape.” 

St. Greorge worshipped by the Sovereiqns of Europe.—A singular representation 
of the sovereigns of Europe worshipping St. George deserves record in this place. 
[t is engraved in Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations, vol. i. plate 66, and taken from a 
painting on vellum which had evidently been cut out of a book. The style of 
painting and the figure of the English king indicate the reign of Henry VIL. and 
may belong to the year 1492. 

The figure of St. George in full armour, holding the red-cross banner, stands 
trampling with his left foot on the dragon, which crouches on the top of the altar, 
without any intervening plinth or stand usually adopted for the support of 
sculpture in such a situation. The peculiarity of this composition is that the 
saint himself is the object of adoration, and in that respect exhibits affinity to the 
treatment of the large panel picture before us. The scene, however, has no 
dramatic character. The learned writer of the explanatory text accompanying 
the plate in Shaw’s volume is inclined to attribute the motive of collecting the 
portraits of contemporary princes to the choice of Henry VII. as umpire in 
settling the disputes between the houses of Austria and France, in which the 
princes here represented were all more or less engaged; and a treaty between 
these parties was concluded in the year 1492, by the intermediation of our King 
Henry. 

[It may have been intended, by a stroke of flattery, to represent the parties in 
the treaty acknowledging in the person of St. George the superiority of the 
English nation. The kneeling emperor would be Frederick ILI. the king of 


* This picture is described in Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Early Flemish Painters, 1872, p. 289. 


> Described in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, ibid. p. 291. 
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the Romans Maximilian, and the French King Charles VIII. The other princes 
would be Philip, Archduke of Austria and Duke of Burgundy, and Ferdinand, 
King of Spain. A large number of courtiers in the rich costume of the period 
fill the background. The statue of St. George has a gold ring nimbus and carries 
neither sword nor spear. The dragon, be it observed, is not slain, for he rears his 
head and ‘‘ swindges the scaly horrour of his folded tail.” 
Black Book at Windsor, date 1534.—On a richly-illuminated folio page, No. 24 

of the Black Register Book of the Order of the Garter, kept at the Deanery of 
Windsor, at the upper left-hand corner is a highly-finished portrait in colours of 
Henry VII[. when young, praying, with a book open on a prie-dien, before a 
standing group of the Virgin and child. In the centre, at the head of the page, 
are the obliterated remains of a representation of the Holy Trinity, and in the 
right upper corner is a full length figure of St. George in grey armour, holding in 
his right hand a banner, the long ends of which coil round the staff. The upper 
part of the page has been cut away, so as to remove the heads of all the figures 
on this line; but the portrait of Henry VIII. beneath a canopy inscribed “ Dieu 

et mon droit,” being on a lower level, escaped mutilation. That St. George was 

bareheaded is manifest from his plumed helmet appearing on the ground in front 
of the large red-cross shield which is supported by his left hand. St. George 

stands on the dragon, pressing down one wing with the end of his staff and his 

right foot. The dragon, a yellow and green coloured creature, raises his head and 
looks piteously up to the saint. The patrons of the order were the Holy Trinity, 
the Virgin Mary, and St. George, the latter being the most peculiar of all.* 


[soLaTeED Fiacres or St. GEORGE STANDING. 


Sculptured figures of St. George in architectural niches occupied a very 
prominent position in chapels and chantries during the fifteenth century. Being 
confined within the narrow limits of a tall niche it would not have been convenient 
to introduce the horse. He either appears standing triumphantly upon the slain 
dragon, or, with his long lance, is in the act of transfixing his victim. Some- 
times, the lance having failed, we find the saint about to deal a finishing blow 
with his sword. 

Henry V. Chantry at Westminster.—The earliest standing figure sculptured in 
full and placed in a richly-canopied niche is to be found in the screen of the 


® See Archaeologia, vol. XXXIX p 251; seltz, Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 1841, p- 408 ; 


Ashmole, History of the Order of the Garter, pp. 193 and 199; and Anstis, vol. ii. p. 37. 
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chantry of Henry V. in Westminster Abbey. It is the northernmost of a row of 
figures, and corresponds with that of St. Denis for France, placed at the opposite 
extremity. St. George in full armour, with large shoulder-plates, is spearing with 
beth hands the dragon which lies before him, the wings being slightly raised.* 

Henry VIL. Chapel, Westminster.—Again, in the same edifice, on the south side 
of King Henry VII.’s Chapel, under the second window from the west, we find a 
boldly-exeeuted figure of St. George, in full armour with visor raised, about to 
deal a blow with his sword at the dragon lying conspicuously in front of him. He 
appears to have had a shield on his left arm.” 

Worcester Cathedral Chantry.—A similarly statuesque figure of St. George with 
the dragon at his feet occupied a niche on the east end, inside the chantry tomb 
of Arthur Prince of Wales, in Worcester Cathedral. The arrangement of figures 
in niches along the end wall is very similar to those already described in the screen 
of Henry the Fifth’s chantry. Here however he occupies the southern extremity, 
and the corresponding figure at the north end appears to have been St. Anthony. 
The sculpture in Prince Arthur’s chantry has been so grievously disfigured, that 
scarcely any of the attributes or emblems are traceable ; the armour of St. George 
appears to have been like that seen in the screen of Henry the Fifth, but the spear 
is entirely gone.° 

Sculpture at Verona.—A characteristic statue of St. George standing on the 
dragon and running his spear down his throat will be found at Verona on the 
tomb of Cansignore, of the Sealigeri family, who died in 1375, This statue is one 
of six warrior saints standing upon pilasters at the angles of the monument. St. 
George is bareheaded, fully armed, resting his left hand on his shield, emblazoned 
like his breast-plate with a cross, and with his right hand spearing the dragon, 
whose tail is coiled round the saint’s right leg. The details of the armour, a 
mixture of plate and chain, are well deserving of attention." 

Medallion by Torrigiano.—A much more artistic representation will be found in 
the finely preserved figure of St. George holding the banner, and the dragon lying 
slain at his feet, executed in alto relievo, decorating one of the large bronze medallions 
attached to the sides of Henry the Seventh’s tomb in Westminster Abbey. It is a 
choice example of Italian art. The head of the dragon les across the broken end 


' It is well engraved by J. Bluck, from a drawing by F. Mackenzie, in Ackermann’s Westminster 
Abbey, 1812, vol. ii. p. 210. 
> See Notes on the Imagery of Henry VII.’s Chapel, Archaeologia, vol. xLvu. 
See Worcester, by Valentine Green, 4to. 1796, p. 103 
Litta, Famigle Celebri, vol. i.; and Murray's Handbooh Vortkern Italy, 1843, p. 274. 
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of the lance, which has fallen to the ground, and the saint holds the hilt of his 
sword in his left hand.* Each of these large medallions contains two full-length 
figures placed side by side. The companion saint in this compartment is the 
hermit Anthony. He twice appears in monastic habit with his hands joined, as if 
in prayer, a rosary at his side and the emblematic pig at his feet.” The dis- 
tinguishing crutch-stick is absent. 

Painting by Pisanello.—This combination of the figures of St. Anthony and St. 
George will call to mind a remarkable picture by Pisano of Verona, in the National 
Gallery of London, formerly at Ferrara, and presented, in 1867, by Lady Eastlake. 
In this composition St. George appears without a nimbus, wearing armour of a 
remarkable character, and over his body a white tabard-like surcoat, bearing, in 
fine chain-mail, upon it the form of the cross, and a large round-brimmed Tuscan 
straw hat. His youthful and entirely shaven face is seen in profile ; the slain dragon 
lies on the ground under his feet. The background is a pine-wood, and in the sky 
above a vision of the Virgin caressing the infant Saviour. St. Anthony rings his 
bell, but neither of the lower figures appears conscious of the divine presence 
above. The picture is No. 776 of the National Gallery Catalogue. 

C'arton.—In Caxton’s Aurea Legenda is a woodcut figure of St. George standing 
in armour, with a circular ring nimbus round his head. His foot is on the 
dragon, who is pierced by the spear. Background quite plain. 

Andrea Mantegna at Venice.—A noble figure of St. George standing in armour, 
holding the broken lance in his right hand, painted by Andrea Mantegna, is in the 
callery of the Accademia at Venice. The dead dragon lies on the ground behind 
lim. The treatment is very statuesque. He stands between two piers of veined 
marble, and his hand with the splintered lance projects in front of the left-hand 
pier, casting a shadow upon it. <A festoon of fruit is suspended from above in 
the usual style of the master. Supposed to have been painted during the period 
of Mantegna’s residence at Mantua about the year 1475. ° 

The figures of St. George standing among other saints in the later produc- 
tions of Italian and Flemish art, are far too numerous to be specified. 

One example, however, may be adduced, both as being the work of a very 
eminent painter and as showing how, during the richest period of art, a deficiency 


of serious treatment of holy subjects had arisen. 


® See John Carter's Specimens of Sculpture and Painting, 1780, vol. i. plate xxvi. See also a 
minute outline by H. Moses in Neale’s Westminster Abbey, vol. i. p. 56. 
» Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art, 1850, p. 442. 


© Crowe and Cavaleaselle, Painting in North Italy, vol. i. p. 387 
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Correggio.—This absence of solemnity is particularly manifest in the famous 
altar-piece by Correggio in the Dresden Gallery, known as “the Madonna of St. 
George.’ The Madonna and Child are seated on a lofty throne under an arch ; 
four saints standing round them. The most prominent figure is that of St. George, 
clad in armour, who stands with one foot on the head of the dragon. He ignores 
the presence of the Virgin and Child, and looks away full at the spectator. Four 
naked cherubs are sporting with his helmet and shield; two are laughingly putting 
the helmet on the head of a third child, whilst the fourth—a prominent wingless 
boy, standing more forward than the rest—tries to draw the large sword from out 
of the scabbard.* 

In this picture it has been said, although on very doubtful authority, that the 
figure of St. George is a portrait of the artist himself. 

Rubens.—A fine statuesque figure of St. George standing with the vanquished 
dragon at his feet, from the pencil of Rubens, decorated one of the covers of a 
large altar-piece representing the Martyrdom of St. George. The picture has 
been engraved by Panneels. The portion with St. George and the Dragon became 
the property of Mr. Edward Gray of Haringay.’ 

Rubens Great Altar-piece at Antwerp.—In a large and famous altar-piece by 
Rubens, we find with historical certainty the great artist representing himself 
in the character of St. George. The picture is in the church of St. Jacques at 
Antwerp, and contains figures of the Virgin and Child with various saints. 
St. George, clad in armour, holds a banner in his hand, and the vanquished dragon 
is lying at his feet. This altar-piece was presented by the artist’s widow to the 
church to adorn the tomb of her husband.° 

Bowness Window.—A standing figure of St. George slaying the dragon occurs 
in a window in Bowness Church, a coloured copy of which was exhibited by 
Mr. C. K. Watson, Secretary, before the Society* in May 1879. 

Before passing to an examination of the more elaborately pictorial and eques- 
trian treatment of the combat, three remarkable figures of the saint in statuesque 


treatment deserve attention. 


® Engraved in Landon’s Vie et (uvre du Corrége, 1811, plate 24. Antonio Allegri, by Mrs. 
Charles Heaton, 1876, p. 199. 

> Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, p. 48, No. 135. 

© Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of Rubens, 1830, pages 8 and 30. See also The Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, edited by Edmund Malone, 1819, vol. ii. p. 331. 

4 See Proceedings, 2d S. vol. viii. p. 123. 
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Donatello Statue-—The first of these is the famous statue at Florence by 
Donatello, which occupies a niche in the Or San Michel.” 

Of this figure, Mr. Perkins observes, that it “‘deservedly ranks as the finest 
personification of a Christian hero ever wrought in marble. Resting one hand on 
the top of an oblong shield, while the other hangs straight by his side, he stands 
with erect head and piercing glance, as if about to turn upon a deadly enemy. 
Every line is indicative of the cool resolve which ensures triumph; every portion 
of his body, even to the slightly compressed fingers of the right hand, full of a 


dominant thought. In the base of the beautiful Gothic niche in which it stands, 


a spirited and admirably composed bas-relief, sadly injured by time, represents 
the combat between the saint and the dragon.” The statue is isolated and with- 
out spear or sword; even the accustomed dragon is omitted; but the plain cross 
emblazoned on his shield is sufficient to mark his identity. 

Dijon Statuette.—The second figure is a small but spirited wood carving which 
originally formed part of an altar-piece, and is now preserved in the Museum at 
Dijon.” 

The figure, fully armed, stands upon the coiled shape of the dragon. Both 
arms are raised, his right hand holding the sword, and his left raising the “ ven- 
On his left arm is fastened a shield of a peculiar form 
All the plate armour of the figure has 


taille’’ of his bascinet. 
emblazoned with the cross of St. George. 
been silvered, and the mail of the gorget dead gilt. The rest appears to have 
been blue with badges upon it of silver bearing red crosses. He wears gauntlets 
and his helmet is pointed. The statue is without dagger or sword sheath. 

This interesting carving formed part of an altar-piece in the Chartreuse at 
Dijon to which it was presented by Philippe le Hardi in 1391. It was wrought 
by Jacques de Baerse, a sculptor of Termonde, in conjunction with Melchior 
Broederlain, a celebrated colourist.° 

(rerman Armour in the Tower of London.—The third figure is powerfully con- 
ceived, and belongs to a date closely approaching that of the large Strawberry Hill 
painting before us. : 

[t is deeply incised in outline on the breastplate of a suit of armour of German 


* Cicognara, Storia della Scultura, 1823, vol. iv. p. 94, Vasari, Le Monnier edn. vol. iii. p. 250. 
Ottley s Karly Florentine School, 1826, folio, pl. 38. C. Perkins, Tuscan Sculptors, 4to. 1864, vol. i. 
p. 140 

' Archaeologia, vol. xxv. p. 574, a letter from Thomas Willement, Esq. to the Secretary of the 
Society. 


See Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Early Flemish Painters, 1872, pp. 21 and 23. 
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workmanship, made for King Henry VIII., which is still preserved in the Tower 
of London. It has been accurately described by Mr. Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D., 
in vol. xxi. of the Archaeologia, p. 106. The saint, fully armed, stands with his 
left foot between the wings of the scaly dragon, whose long tail is twisted round 
his right leg, and raises a large sword above the waving plumes of his helmet. 
His left hand grasps a lance, which after transfixing the dragon’s throat, has 
snapped in two places. The monster raises his head with distended jaws, and 
looks defiantly up to his antagonist. A broad-shaped cross is on the front of the 
saint’s breastplate. He wears his beaver up, and the very long feathers of the 
helmet are decorated with spangles, which we shal! have occasion to notice here- 
after." This is the first example of the use of the two weapons shown in the 
combat, in which the lance having failed the falchion is made use of to deal the 
final blow. 

The letters H and K occur in various parts of the horse armour, and the 
various badges of Henry VIII. and Katharine of Arragon in combination with 
these initials (ut supra, p. 113). 

There is a second representation of St. George on another part of the suit, 
where again the lance is broken, and the saint wields a huge sword. But of this, 
being equestrian, a fuller description must be reserved for a later place.” Other 
scenes from the legend of St. George are engraved on this suit, and more parti- 
cularly may be named his arraignment before the Emperor, and being tortured by 
executioners on the wheel (Plate X. and XI. of Archaeologia, vol. xxu.) These 
subjects may be compared with a similar series of paintings illustrating the life 
of St. George, in fresco, at Padua, by D’Avanzo Veronese, in the Cappella 
S. Giorgio, about 1377." 

Albert Diirer, probable date 1499.—The great German painter and engraver, 
Albert Diirer, nas set forth this subject in two distinct ways. The first is a fine 
engraving of the date 1499, in which the saint is on foot before the vanquished 
dragon. His head is surrounded by a large circular nimbus, and he holds a 
banner with a cross in a circle on it. The knightly armour and the Burgundian 
helmet at his feet are treated with the most loving care.’ He wears a net-like 


round cap and a beard, and is quite a veteran knight. 


* See post, page 291. 
» See post, page 271. 
See Kugler’s Handbook of Italian Painting, 1874, p. 197 
' Thausing, Albert Diirer, edited by F. Eaton, 1882, vol pp. 234 and 314. W. B. Scott, Albert 
Direr, 1869, pp. 207, 208, and 235. Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, 1850, p. 240. 
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Wood Engraving in Lyons Bible-—A quaint representation of St. George kneel- 
ing on the dragon and spearing him through the back of his mouth occurs in a 
woodcut initial letter to the Lyons’ “Grande Bible,” facsimiled in T. F. Dibdin’s 
Bibliotheca Npe Wee rian, forming vol. 2 of the Aedes Npencerianae, p- 50, The 
saint, in full armour, with beaver up, faces the spectator, he thrusts his spear with 
both hands into the mouth of the dragon, the end of whose tail is twisted round 
St. George’s right leg. His helmet is surmounted by three tall rigid feathers like 
pens in an inkstand. No date is assigned to this Bible. 

Engraving in the British Museum, 15th Century.—A small statuesque figure of 
St. George standing in front of the dragon, wearing a feathered cap surrounded 
by a ring nimbus and a mantle over his armour. He holds a lance in his right 


hand. 


Equestrian AND Dramatic TREATMENT OF THE LEGEND. 


Hitherto the representations of St. George that have come under our notice 
have been principally of a statuesque character, architecturally limited in space. 
The new series opens upon us, admitting of wider scope, in which the artist 
could range as freely as he pleased, and where the horse takes a prominent part 


in the conflict." 


Eisyny Brass.—The first representation of St. George on horseback that I 
would refer to occurs in the upper central compartment of the well-known monu- 
mental brass to the memory of Sir Hugh Hastings, a.p. 1347, in Elsyng 
(Church, Norfolk.” 

Within a roundel inserted in the pediment of the canopy, the saint in full 
armour with beaver raised is spearing the dragon crouching on the ground. 
The horse is covered with trappings and is turned in profile to the right. The 
shield and sureoat of the saint as well as the covering to the horse are em- 
blazoned with broad crosses. The background is adorned with roses. (See Carter’s 


description, p. 15.) 


* Ina valuable List of Painted Decorations in Buildings published by the Department of Science 
and Art in the South Kensington Museum, 1883, p. 361, it is stated that “‘ Most of the wall paintings 
represent St. George on horseback piercing the dragon with his spear, the princess with a lamb 
kneeling behind him, and the king and queen viewing the encounter from a distant tower.” 

® See John Carter's Specimens, vol. i. pl. 12, and C. Boutell’s Monumental Brasses of England, 


p. 29. 
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This treatment of the horseman with trappings on a diapered background carry 
the mind to similar compartments, although trefoil in shape, in the canopied 
monuments of Edward Crouchback, 1296, and Aymer de Valence, 1323, in West- 
minster Abbey.* 

Equestrian Statue at Prague.—In the Cathedral Square at Prague is a cele- 
brated bronze, or rather iron, group of St. George on horseback killing the dragon, 
wrought in 1373 by Martin and Georg von Clussenbach. It was partially restored 
in the year 1562. The hero, quite a slim youth, seated on his charger fully armed, 
excepting his head which is bare, pierces the dragon with his lance. He wears a 
suit of “splints,” with gauntlets, elbow-pieces, shoulder-plates, and plate down 
the front of his legs, the rest being of fine scale armour. His toes are pointed, 
and the whole suit is a valuable study of armour as used in Germany at that 
period of the fourteenth century, when plate was becoming general and chain-mail 
disappearing. The saddle is particularly curious and fanciful. The dappled coat 
of the horse has been taken for a close-fitting ringed armour covering the animal's 
hody, leaving the head bare. On the right knee-piece are the initial letters A. K. 
and T. C. K. The horse has very little mane and his tail is tied in a knot. The 
upper end of the spear is a banner, and the saint thrusts the shaft directly into 
the mouth of the dragon, who twists his tail round the near fore leg of the horse, 
and keeps his wings closely flapped to the side of his body. 

The bold rocks beneath the feet of the group are peopled with lizards, serpents, 
and monsters’ heads;” one of the latter having served as a water spout for a 
fountain. 

Italian Painting, Val d’Aosta.—A fanciful treatment of this subject in an 
[talian mural painting, at Castello Fenis, Val d’Aosta, of the fifteenth century, 
deserves record here because the armour of the saint and the trappings of the 
horse bear some affinity to the statue last described. Here again the St. George 
makes use of the point of his red cross banner to attack the dragon, who rolls on 
his back in ridiculous helplessness, lying on one wing, and grasps the pole of the 
banner with both claws after decidedly human fashion. His tail in this group is 
wound round the hind leg of the horse; im the Prague statue it was round the 


® Neale’s Westminster Abbey, vol. ii. pp. 274 and 276. Gilbert Scott's Gleanings from Westminster 
Abbey, 1863, p- 159. 

> See a cast in the South Kensington Museum, and also Handbook to the Crystal Palace, 1*54, 
Vediaeval Court, by M. Digby Wyatt, and J. B. Waring, p. 99. A very careful representation of 
this horseman showing the back of the figure is given in Planché’s 'yclopaedia of Costume, 4to 1879 


vol. ii. pl. 22, facing p. 108. 
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near fore leg. The rider in both wears gauntlets and long pointed shoes. The 
Itaiian hero has a plumed helmet with his beaver up and a small cloak which 
flutters in the wind. In this painting small round disks are introduced both on 
the trappings of the horse and on the armour of the saint. The princess here is 
standing very near to the combatants in an affected attitude, with hands nearly 
joined, wearing a long gown and mantle with a coronet on her head. She looks 
down at the beast, almost with pity, and seems to bend as if to get out of his way. 
A distant landscape is seen to the right. 

This composition was reproduced in the Italian Exhibition, held at Turin in 
1884, and engraved in the catalogue." 

Wingless Dragon.—A curious group of St. George mounted on a prancing 
steed, trampling on a wingless dragon, has been published from a Book of Hours 
of the fourteenth century in the Bibliothéque Royale by Willemin. 

In this the horse, with elaborate trappings, is seen sideways to the right, and 
his fore leg is partly involved in the tail of the dragon. As the head of the 
monster is turned to the tail of the horse, St. George looks hbarkward and lifts his 
scimitar to destroy his assailant. He carries a red-cross shield to protect his 
breast and in his left hand grasps the reins. The dragon has a very lacertine 
character but the head of a crocodile. 

Seulpture at Nuremberg.—Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick describes a curious, but 
rudely-sculptured, bas-relief representing St. George on horseback, encountering 
the dragon with aspear, affixed to a house at Nuremberg, opposite to St. Sebald’s 
church. The armour is of the period of Henry V. The war-saddle is remark- 


able, and points out the origin of the poitral. The horse has his head protected 


a chaufron.” 
Seulpture at Stockholm.-—In the great church at Stockholm is a life-sized figure 


by 


of St. George on horseback, attacking the dragon, and the princess is introduced 
kneeling.* 

Norman Sculpture at Ruardean.—A very curiously sculptured St. George on 
horseback, in fantastic costume of the twelfth century, enriches the tympanum of 
the south door of Ruardean Church, in Gloucestershire. The horse gallops to the 


right, and St. George thrusts his spear into the dragon’s mouth. The monster is 


a Esposizione rhe rale Italiana. Torino, Catologo uffiziale della sezione Storia dell Arte 
‘astello Feudale de ll Secolo XV. p. 40. 
> Gentleman's Magazine, 1823, October. 29°) | 


© Conversazions-Leavkon, fiir Bildende Kunst i Faber, 1850, Leipzig, vol. iv. p. 409. 
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not only wingless, but, with the exception of a dragonlike head, is simply an 
enormous serpent. Kngraved from a drawing by Albert Way." 

Donatello, basso-relievo.—The bas-relief of St. George encountering the dragon, 
which decorated the pedestal of Donatello’s statue already noticed, is described 
in Horner’s Walks in Florence as very “ spirited in action, and the horse, as well 
as the timid and shrinking female, admirably executed.”” The sculpture has 
suffered severely from the effects of time and ill-treatment, but enough remains 
to judge of what the composition originally was. 

The saint mounted on a prancing steed, seen in profile to the left, and fully 
armed, runs his spear against the shoulder of the winged dragon. An undrawn 
sword hangs down by St. George’s thigh. The figure of the princess, with 
clasped hands, stands calmly behind the horse and in front of a classic temple, 
with a curved cornice, as seen in the bronze gates of Ghiberti at Florence. The 
diplax drapery of the princess recalls the elegant dress of the maidens in the 
frieze of the Parthenon. 

Crivelli.—A very energetic figure of St. George on horseback, in the act of 
crushing the rearing dragon with a large sword lifted with both hands, was 
designed by Carlo Crivelli, who died when Raphael was very young.” 

London Seulpture.—On the wall of a house on Snow Hill, London, is a curious 
sculpture of St. George and the dragon sunk in a deep-set frame. The forms are 


boldly treated, and the mantle of the rider floats in the air. 


[INTRODUCTION OF THE LAMB. 


The Lamb.—The introduction of a lamb into the scene of St. George and the 
dragon appears to be peculiar to Teutonic, French, and English compositions. 

The Legenda Aurea (Voragine) and Peter de Natalibus give the legend in full, 
and both refer to the sacrifice of sheep as well as human beings to appease the 


monster. 
Lord Lindsay,’ quoting the latter authority, commences the legend thus : 


“S$. George the Martyr, born in a city of Cappadocia, and from infancy a 


Christian, was a military tribune in the time of the Emperors Diocletian and 


* John Hewitt, Ancient Armour in Europe, 1860, vol. i. p 
” Walks in Florence, 1873, vol. i. p. 208. 
© An illustration is given in Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, vol. i. p. 242. See 


picture in the National Gallery from the church of the Franciscans at Matelica. 


| Sketches of the H istory of Christian Art, 1847, vol. 
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Maximian. There was at that time in the province of Libya, by the city Lysia, a 
marsh in extent like a sea, in which there dwelt an enormous dragon, which 
discomfited and put to flight all who attacked it, and approaching the walls of the 
city distroyed many with its breath. Wherefore the citizens were compelled to 
give it two sheep daily to appease its fury. But when the sheep began to fail 
they gave a sheep and a man together, and thereafter casting lots they gave it 
their sons and daughters, and the lot excepted no one. And after nearly all the 
children of the citizens had been devoured the lot fell upon the king’s only 
daughter, and she was adjudged to the dragon * * * And King Zevius delivered 
her clad in her royal robes, to the people, and they exposed her to the dragon. 
And all the people looked on from the sumit of the walls.” 

Engraving by the Master of 1446 (Brit. Mus.)—This engraving has the peculiar 
appearance of having been copied from an alto-relievo, possibly from a carving in 
alabaster, as a deep shadow is cast on the distant ground from the belly of the 
horse, and other objects. The horse gallops to the right, and a small banner 
with a cross rises between his ears. St. George wears a cap with three spiky 
feathers issuing from it. He is in armour and pointed solerets, like the horseman 
at Prague. He raises a large sword over his head with his right hand, and with 
the lance in his left has transfixed the dragon through two folds of his neck. 

The princess kneels with folded hands, and the lamb, looking almost as 
ferocious as a lion, crouches on a rock beside her. <A red-cross shield hangs on 
a tree, and a windmill appears to the left. The king and queen are witnessing 
the combat, each from a separate window of their palace. 

Engraving by the Master of 1480 (Brit. Mus.)\—Square in shape, delicately 
wrought, like a drawing. The armour of the saint is characteristic of the 
period: both hands are gauntleted. He wears pointed shoes and spurs, and a 
turban with one tall feather msing from it. His mantle is nothing more than a 
bowed searf. The horse gallops to the right. His left hind leg is in the dragon’s 
mouth. The princess kneels in prayer behind a rock, which serves her as a prie- 
dieu. The lamb reposes on a rock beside her. The background is plain white. 

Vivarini, painted Glass at Venice, 1450.—A calm and dignified group of St. 
George mounted on horseback, spearing the dragon, painted on glass in one of the 
clerestory windows of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, deserves attention as a 
contrast to the energy and rapidity of motion generally adopted by artists of 
this period. The horse faces the spectator, as in Van Dyck’s well-known eques- 
trian portrait of King Charles the First. The saint, in full armour, runs his lance 


through the jaw of the dragon, whose head and long neck resemble an ostrich. 
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Israel van Meckenen Engraving (Brit. Mus.).—A roundel, representing St. George 
in armour, mounted on a prancing steed, seen in profile to the right, running the 
pointed end of his lance, with a banner attached to it, through the neck of the 
dragon. In the centre above is a town built upon rocks; and from a balcony 
running round the principal domed building, the heads of the king and queen 
appear as spectators of the combat. Their daughter, the princess, kneels behind 
the horse, in a richly brocaded dress, with a pointed head-dress and _ veil, 
according to the costume of the middle of the fifteenth century. Her body is 
much distorted, and she averts her face from the combatants. The lamb, spotted 
like a dog, reposes calmly at her feet. The dragon, retreating from the spectator, 
has a long neck and curiously long asinine ears. ‘The figures are much encum- 
bered with fluttering drapery, and the angular folds peculiar to this style of art ; 
but the composition is full of energy and cleverly adapted to the circular space 
assigned to it. The artist’s name, [sraner, is inscribed in Gothic characters on 
the lower surface of the roundel. 

Bocholt Engraving (Brit. Mus.).—The engraving by Franz von Bocholt, a 
Westphalian artist, is a tall, square composition, and, although full of energy, 
totally different from the roundel last described. The figure of the dragon falling 
back, with his head toward the spectator, is daringly foreshortened, with very 
masterly arrangement of light and shade. His neck is transfixed by the broken 
spearhead, A brood of smaller dragons are issuing from a hole in the earth in 
the right-hand corner. The saint, fully armed, with beaver closed, lifts his sword 
to give a final stroke to his already helpless antagonist. From the top of St. 
George’s helmet there flutters a pennon with a small cross upon it. The horse 
gallops to the right, and appears to be bearing his rider away from the dragon. 
The horse’s head is turned completely away from the spectator. The princess, 
wearing a turbaned headdress, kneels, composedly facing the combatants, and the 
lamb crouching at her side like a tame cat. Signed on a stone beneath the 
dragon Pp. v. B. The relative position of the horseman and the dragon is some- 
what similar to that in Raphael’s picture of St. George in the Louvre. 

Lucas van Leyden Engraving, St. George and the King’s Daughter (Brit. Mus.), 
furnishes us with a very original and dramatic incident in the history of St. George. 
The figures are thoroughly German in character. The saint, in hunting costume 
and heavy spurred boots, is consoling the princess before mounting his horse to 
encounter the dragon. He is evidently exhorting her not to weep, and she dries 
one of her eyes with the back of her hand. The lamb stands coaxingly, in cat- 
like attitude, between the two figures. His squire, mounted and grasping thie 
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pole of a banner, holds the knight’s horse in readiness. In the far distance, to 


the left, the encounter is represented in very small figures. The princess kneels 
with fervent devotion. This group is very similar to one hereafter to be described 
( post, page 270) in the background of a panel picture by Memling. The monogram 
of L. van Leyden is on a stone in front of this engraving. 

Raphael.—Two celebrated panel pictures painted by Raphael now claim 
attention. They both belong to an early period of his career, the first, attributed 
to the year 1504, is in the collection of the Louvre, and the second, assigned 
to 1506, is now at St. Petersburg. 

Raphael in the Lourre, 1504.—The first picture surpasses the other in composition 
and animation. It shows moreover the employment of the two weapons. The 
armour worn in both belongs to the close of the fifteenth century. In this one the 
grey horse gallops forward to the right, and seems to be carrying his rider past 
the dragon, already transfixed in the chest by a broken spear, who aims a back 
blow at him with a falehion sword or scimitar. The Princess Cleodolinda is seen 
in the distance among rocks in rapid flight, a variation from the earlier treatment, 
where she generally kneels composedly in prayer. In the original drawing for 
this picture in pen and ink, preserved in the Gallery of the Uffizi at Florence, 
a human skull and bones strew the ground instead of the fragments of the 
lance.” 

It is remarkable that in the inventory of pictures belongmg to King Henry 
VILL. at Whitehall, dated 1542 (during the king’s lifetime), now preserved in the 
Record Office, mention is made of “a table with the picture of St. George, /is 
pear heing broken, and his sword in his hand.” 

But there is no indication of the painter’s name, and no dimensions are given 
so as to enable us to identify the picture. It is however recorded that the Duke 
(;uidobaldo, of Urbino, who had just been made a Knight of the Garter by King 
Henry VIL. (No. 260 on the list; elected 1503-4) commissioned Raphael to paint 
a picture of St. George, and sent Count Castiglione with it as a present to his 
Majesty. The Count embarked for England on the 16th of July, 1506, and landed 
at Dover 20th of October.° 

* See Landon Vie et (Luvres de Raphael, Paris, 1811, tome 6, pl. 333. Raphael par Muntz, 
translated by W. Armstrong, 1882, p. 111, and Raphael, by J. A. Crowe and J. B. Cavalcaselle, 1882, 
vol. i. p. 207. 

» Wornum’s Life of Holbein, 1867, p. 390. Old London. Papers read at the London Congress 
of the Archaeological Institute, 1867, p. 298. 


> J. Dennistoun, Dukes of Urbino, 1851, vol. ii. pp. 447-8. 
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Raphael’s picture seems to have escaped from the royal collection since 
King Charles, in order to possess a picture of St. George by Raphael, gave 
a volume of Holbein drawings to his Lord Chamberlain in exchange for one. 
The measurement of this picture was 11 inches by 84 inches. It is deseribed as 
follows in the Catalogue of pictures belonging to Charles I. prepared by Vander 
Doort in 1659: “Item. Done by Raphael Urbin, a little St. George, which the 
king had in exchange of my Lord Chamberlain.’”’ There is no mention in this 
inventory of either spear, sword, or horse, and although two pictures of St. George 
by Raphael have been in our royal collection it is difficult to identify them. The 
one belonging to Henry VIII. corresponds with the sword picture in the Louvre, 
whilst the lance picture at St. Petersburg, from having the garter round the 
saint’s knee, would commend itself as better adapted for the royal present. 

Raphael at St. Petersburg, 1506.—The picture at St. Petersburg, notwith- 
standing a later date is ascribed to it, shows much less experience and vigour in 
composition. The saint, seen more in profile, gallops to the left, and transfixes 
with his long spear the dragon who sprawls on the ground, whilst his left claw 
grasps the lance. The horse’s head looking back with a half human eye gives 
indications of belonging to Raphael’s earlier period. The sword of St. George is 
undrawn from the sheath. The princess kneels as spectatress of the conflict and 
her countenance indicates fervent belief in the favourable issue of the contest. The 
name of Faphael is inscribed on the breast harness of the horse and the word “ Honi”’ 
appears on the garter. In both these pictures Raphael has not at all encumbered 
the horse with trappings. A fine study for this St. Petersburg composition is 
preserved in the Gallery of the Uffizi at Florence.* 

Carpaccio Paintings at Venice.—Contemporary with the foregoing pictures by 
Raphael are a series of fine paintings at Venice by Carpaccio. They range in 
date from 1502 to 1508, and occupy a small apartment in the church of San 
(riorgio de’ Schiavoni. The long square compartment representing the fight with 
the dragon is full of energy and the details of the saint’s armour are characteristic 
of the period. The saint, seen in profile to the left, bareheaded, with long stream- 
ing hair, rides in full tilt at the dragon, thrusting his lance straight into the 
creature’s mouth. The dragon stands on two legs, like a bird, and drags a long 
coil of tail behind him. The distance is gloomy, but a fine scene of lake and 


mountains with a lofty building and Italian stone pines in dark contrast against 


® See Landon, vol. vi. pl. 334, Passavant Rafael von Vrlino, 1839, vol. ii. p. 57, and Muntz. 


Raphae 1882, p- 223. 
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the lowering sky. The dragon crawls amidst corpses and half devoured limbs, 
skulls, snakes, frogs, and lizards, all of which are shown in repulsive detail. Mr. 
tuskin sums up the character of the picture in the following expressive words, “St. 
George and the dragon—combatant both, to the best of their powers; perfect each 
in their natures of dragon and knight. Picture the second, is of the dragon led 
into the market-place of the sultan’s capital—submissive: the piece of St. George’s 
spear, which has gone through the back of his head, being used as a bridle; but 
the creature indeed now little needing one, being otherwise subdued enough; an 
entirely collapsed and confounded dragon, all his bones dissolved away; prince 
and people gazing as he returns to his dust.’* The third picture, the sultan and 
his daughter being baptized by St. George, bears date 1508. 

Albert Diirer. Woodeut.—A bold composition engraved on wood by Albert 
Diirer, with his monogram in the corner, representing the saint in the act of 
spearing the dragon, merits attention in this place. The white horse is seen in 
profile to the right, and the dragon, crouching in front, has his head towards the 
horse’s tail. The ground is strewn with human bones. St. George, in civilian 
costume, excepting a breast-plate, looks backward, and the farther side of his face 
is in shadow. He is not encumbered by a cloak, but his helmet-like turban 1s 
surmounted by high plumes. The princess is partly hidden behind a rock, and 
the head of the lamb is quaintly peeping over the ledge. 

Memling Panel Painting.—In a fine picture with an arched top, probably one 
half of adiptych, by Memling, which formerly belonged to Mr. Hertz, and afterwards 
to the Rev. Mr. Heath, of Enfield, representing St. John the Baptist supporting 
the kneeling figure of a suppliant, are introduced various legendary groups among 
the rocks in a well-wooded background. St. George in full armour mounted on a 
galloping steed runs his long spear into the dragon’s mouth. Half hidden behind 
a rock is the graceful figure of the royal maiden in a long veil, crossing her hands 
in devout resignation. The figures are small but exquisitely finished,” and the 
energetic action of the warrior saint has been highly praised. 

The attitude of the saint, pressing well into the stirrup, and the posterior view 
of the horse closely recall the picture by Raphael now at St. Petersburg (see 


ante, page 269). 


a Ruskin, Mark's st, The Shrine of the Slare 1877. Pp: Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Paint. 
tg in North Italy, 1S71, vol. i. p. 206. 
’ See Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Flemish Painters, 1872. p. 290. The picture was sold in April, 


ISSO, to a collector in Paris. 
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Alhert Diirer. Engraving.—Albert Diirer has also produced an engraving, 
ascribed to the year 1508, in which St. George appears in profile on horseback, 
wearing a helmet with the beaver up, holding in his right hand a small banner 
attached to a broken spear. The horse is turned to the right, and the collapsed 
dragon lies on the ground behind the horse’s feet." The saint wears a heavy 
helmet, similar to that seen in Diirer’s engraving of “‘ the Knight, Death, and the 
Devil.’ His head is surrounded with a glory of circular rays. The background 
is plain white. 

Initial Letter Wood Engraving.—A very richly ornamented design of St. George 
on horseback sallying forth to attack the dragon will be found in a square woodcut 
forming an initial letter in the Recueil des Histoires de Troye, printed by Michael 
Topie, at Lyons, in 1490. It is facsimilied in T. F. Dibdin’s Aedes Althorpianae, 
1882, vol. i. page 247. The saint in full armour, with his beaver down, gallops to 
the right and brandishes a sword. He looks straight forward and does not heed 
the dragon creeping along the ground under the horse’s feet. The action of the 
horse and rider is similar to that on the great seal of King Henry VII., engraved 
in Collas,” both being skilfully adapted to the circular frame with which they are 
enclosed. 

In this initial letter the spaces or spandrils between the form of the O and the 
outer square frame are filled with the towers of the distant city, heads of the king 
and queen peeping over the battlements, and the kneeling figure of the princess 
in the immediate foreground. The tail of the horse is gathered up in an orna- 
mental fashion, and the background within the circle of the letter is powdered 
with fleurs de lis. 

Nuit of Armour in the Tower of London.—We now, in point of time, may resume 
consideration of the curious engraved decorations on Henry VIJI.’s German suit 
of armour, preserved in the Tower of London (ante, page 260). The second 
representation of St. George is on the front of the poitral of the horse armour,” 
and bolder in composition than the one in front of the breastplate already described. 
The horse is encumbered with large solid plated armour of German character 
decorated with roses, and a device on the shoulder like the cross of St. George 
within a disk, surrounded by points like the radiation of a star. The horse gallops 


* Thausing, Albert Diirer, edited by F. Eaton, 1882, vol. i. pp. 234 and 314, and W. B. Scott, 
Albert Direr, 1869, pp. 207, 208, and 235. 

>» Compare Achille Collas, Trésor de Numismatique de Paris, 1355. Sceaue des Rois d’ Angleterre, 
pl. xiii. fig. 1. 

© See Archaeologia, vol. xx11. plate ix. 
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forward to the right and the animal’s head is turned fully fronting the spectator. 
both he and the rider wear long wavy feathers. The saint raises a large sword 
in his right hand to smite the dragon, which rolls helplessly on the ground; the 
body and tail extending crosswise beneath the body of the horse. The lance has 
penetrated directly down the throat of the monster, and the spearhead protrudes 
at the back of his neck. There is much vigour about the composition, and the 
dragon, clearly of the feminine gender, is remarkably well foreshortened. The 
fragment of the lance lying on the ground is cleverly disposed so as to complete 
the harmony of the composition. 

(iold Coins.—In the coinage of England, under the reign of Henry VIII. we 
first meet with St. George combating the dragon. The composition is equestrian 


and affords a curious parallel to the dragon being vanquished by standing figures 


of St. Michael, in circulation at the same time. Ruding tells us, in his Annals of 


the Coinage, 4to. 1817," that “to the intent there might be a sufficiency of coins 
for receipts and payments, it was ordained in 1526 that, besides the Angel Noble, 
there should be another Noble, to be called the George Noble, of as fine gold as the 
Angel.” 

St. George, in complete armour, mounted on a horse galloping to the right, 
runs his spear directly down the dragon’s mouth. The beast crouches on the 
ground and looks backwards. On the reverse is a double rose on a ship. 

There is also a second example, where the saint raises a drawn sword instead 
of a spear, and the dragon lies on his back, with his legs in the air in a most help- 
less condition. 

On the Angel Noble the wings of St. Michael are widely spread; and he is not 
armed. The dragon, instead of wearing partly the human form, as in later works 
of Italian art, corresponds exactly with the one vanquished by St. George; but 
the wings are not at all prominent. The tail, however, is elaborately coiled with 
a large pointed dart at the end of it.” 

Woodeut in Higden’s * Polychronicon,” 1527.—This is a reprint from Wynkyn 
de Worde, with a colophon giving the date as above. 

St. George is mounted on a horse very much encumbered with armour. He 
holds a sword and his helmet is plumed. The dragon walks away on all fours 
with the spear through his neck. 

Neulpture at Venice, 1551.—On the facade of the church of San Giorgio de’ 


® Vol. ii. p. 76. 


» Ruding, vol. iii. pp. 402-4, pl. 5, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Schiavoni, at Venice, is a sculpture, in basso relievo, of St. George on horseback. 
It is attributed to Pietro da Sald, 1551." 

King’s College Chapel, Cambridge.—A spirited design in wood carving, on the 
choir screen of King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, claims notice here as also 
belonging to the period of King Henry VIII. associated with his second queen, 
Anne Boleyn. On the suit of armour previously described (ante, page 258), 
the letters H K were introduced; but here we find the letters and a, linked 
by lovers’ knots. The carving is situated on the back of the Provost’s stall, 
and assigned to the year 1534. In this circular medallion, measuring 2 feet 1 inch 
in diameter, the action of the figures is very spirited and decidedly Italian in 
character and executed in bold relief. The horse prances furiously, and St. 
George, in fanciful armour and a long plaited beard, raises his right arm with a 
spear (now no longer to be seen), whilst the dragon, a female monster, falls help- 
lessly back beneath the horse’s feet. A cathedral like building on a rock appears 
to the right. The composition is poorly engraved in outline in The Cambridy 
Portfolio, London, John Parker, 1840, folio, page 455, 

Seal of the Order of the Garter.—Another spirited composition within a circular 
border, although of a later period than the sixteenth century, deserves notice in 
this place as a work of art and representation of the saint mounted on horseback 
during the conflict. This is the Great Seal made for King Charles I. at the com- 
mencement of his reign, as Sovereign of the Order of the Garter.” 

The figures are in high relief, very pictorially conceived and full of animation. 
The horse gallops towards the right and his mane and tail and the mantle of St. 
(reorge wave and flutter in the wind. The saint is in full armour with a plumed 
helmet and the vizor raised. He wears small moustaches and long hair, charac- 
teristic of King Charles himself. He raises his right hand with a large sword to 
smite the dragon whose wings are erect, and lifts his head defiantly at his opposer. 
The ground is strewn with skulls and bones of human victims, and the sun appears 
in the background to the right. The horse’s head is turned round facing the 
spectator exactly as seen in some of Van Dyck’s well known equestrian portraits. 

ltalian and German Coins.—Other representations of combat on horseback on 
a round surface will be found in coins of the Counts of Mansfeld, in Germany, and 


Dukes of Mantua and Ferrara, engraved in Ashmole (page 230), and in Collas, 


* Selvatico e Lazari, (fuida de Venezia, 1852, p. LOO 
Engraved by Hollar in Ashmole’s folio volume on the /nstitution, &c. of the Garter, 1672, on a 


plate facing page 247. 
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T'résor de Numismatique. Histoire de Art Monétaire chez les Modernes. Paris, 
fol., 1846, plate xxxv. 
The (reorge Pendants of the Order of the Garter helonging to the Earl of Strafford. 
~Two remarkable examples of the saint on horseback encountering the dragon 
existed in two oval * Georges,’ made for the famous Thomas Wentworth, Ear] of 
Strafford, and, in 1868, were in the possession of Mr. Boore, in the Strand. The 
first wos a cameo surrounded by diamonds, and the other an oval enamel with the 
contest pictorially represented in brilliant colours, very similar in composition 
to the picture by Raphael, now at St. Petersburg. 

The group is encircled by an oval garter with the usual motto enamelled in 
gold upon the deep rich blue. 

In the second, St. George is mounted on a prancing steed, the head of the 
latter being seen in strong relief and turned forward. The saint gallops to the 
left and raises a huge sword. The folds of his mantle float in the wind, and his 
body is mainly covered by a large round shield with the cross upon it. The 
Princess Cleodolinda, a very small figure, kneels in the far distance. 

The oval ‘* George,” or pendant badge of the Order of the Garter worn by 
King Charles on the scaffold, and associated with his significant utterance when 
transferring it to Bishop Juxon, “ Remember,” is also engraved in Ashmole. 

The group was cut in onyx, and set about with twenty-one large table 
diamonds. On the back was a picture of his Queen with a cover to protect it of 
vold richly enamelled. St. George appears on horseback, turned to the left, in 
the act of spearing the dragon." 

There are two other medallions containing a representation of the encounter 
with the dragon, directly connected with the Order of the Garter; but of still 
later dates, namely 1671 and 1678. They were struck at Dresden, and both com- 
memorate the installation of an Elector of Saxony as a Knight of the Garter. 

The first relates to the elector John LL. and is described in the Medallie Illus- 
trutions. The second will be found figured in Pinkerton’s Medallie History.” ‘ The 
medal is thin, in low relief, and of rude execution; the letters are of ancient form, 
designedly to give an air of antiquity.” The saint, fully armed, mounted on a 
prancing steed turned to the right, runs his spear directly down the mouth of the 


dragon as he crouches on the ground, displaying small wings, and a curled tail 


* [t supra, 1672, pl. 19, pp. 202 and 22s. 


> See Medallic Illustrations, 1885, vol. 1, pp. 548 and 572; and Medallic History, 1802, pl. xxvi. 
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ending in the point of a dart. The horse is covered with solid plated armour, as 
seen in the earlier seals of our monarchs, and both head and tail are decorated 
with plumes. The helmet of the saint, also, is adorned with long curving 
feathers, as in the Strawberry Hill picture before us. 

A Russian seal_—This, adorned with St. George on horseback, galloping to the 
right and spearing the dragon beneath him, is engraved in Ashmole, facing p. 22%. 

Rubens: Panel Picture at Munich.—The boldness of composition, of which 
tubens was so great a master, may be seen in a small panel sketch repre- 
senting St. George, in rich armour with a classic helmet, raising his sword to deal 
a blow at the dragon, rolling on the ground in front of the picture, his head 
already transfixed by a spear. The horse is seen sideways galloping to the right. 
The Princess Cleodolinda, a statuesque figure with long hair, stands behind to the 
left, holding a fore paw of the lamb, who rises up against her on his hind feet 
like a dog. This fine panel sketch is at Munich. 

Rubens: Dramatie Composition in a Landscape at Buckingham Palaee.—In a bold 
and effectively-painted landscape, Rubens has introduced figures of St. George 
presenting to the Princess Cleodolinda the end of the girdle which she gave him 
to bind the monster with. These figures are portraits of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria. Nearer the spectator is a group of females bewailing the ravages of the 
beast, shown in the dead bodies lying near them, from the sight of which two 
infants are recoiling with horror. The squire of the saint is seen behind, mounted 
and armed cap-a-pie, and bearing his banner with the red cross, a page holds his 
horse, and numerous other figures are introduced spectators of the scene. This 
picture was painted by Rubens during his visit to Kngland; and there is a 
tradition that Rubens presented it to the monarch. On the dispersion of the 
royal collection it was taken to Paris, and found its way into the Orleans Gallery, 
whence it was sold in 1798, through Mr. Morland, to George LV. It is now in 
Buckingham Palace.* 

Mrs. Jameson observes, “that this picture is a very signal instance of the 
dramatic and picturesque style in which Rubens treated these saintly legends and 
allegories, and the courtly and fanciful significance he could impart to them. The 
scene is a rich landscape, representing in the background a distant view of the 
Thames and Windsor, or Richmond, as it then stood.” 

Tintoretto at Hampton Court.—There is a peculiar composition by Tintoretto in 


® Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of Rubens, 1830, p. 162, No. 563. A. Jameson's Private 
Galleries in London, 1844, p. 41, and Waagen, Treasures of Art, 1854, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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the royal collection at Hampton Court of St. George and the Princess Cleodolinda, 
probably a study for a larger picture.* The saint in armour has just dismounted, 
and is bowing to the rescued princess, who rests on the body of the dragon ; 
standing by is a mitred bishop with his crozier. 

In describing the two pictures of this subject (ante, p. 268) by Raphael we 
had occasion to observe the contrast of action in the princess as witness of the 
conflict. In one she was represented calmly at prayer, and in the other in the 
act of precipitate flight. The latter treatment seems to have found favour with 
artists of a later period, 

Tintoretto in the National Gallery.—In a tall and very brilliant picture by 
l'intoretto in our National Gallery the princess is quite in front fleeing towards 
the spectator. The combat takes place at a distance, the monster is on the 
border of a lake, and a dead body, one of his victims, is extended on a sloping 
rock. <A brilliant sun illumines the scene. Mrs. Jameson observes of the princess, 
that ‘she seems to wish, yet dread, to look round.” ” 

Domenichino in the National Gallery.—Our National Gallery contains another 
picture of St. George and the Dragon by one of the later Italian masters, Domeni- 
chino; but here the subject is treated quite in the landscape style. The dragon 
is # monster, and turns away from his assailant, who is completely armed and 
tilts against him with his lance. The princess, a graceful figure, is running away, 
with hands raised in great alarm. This picture once belonged to Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte.” 

Carving on a Wooden Chest at York.—In York Minster is preserved a very 
remarkable oak chest sculptured along the front face with a succession of incidents 
connected with the hero’s exploits. The carving is executed in very high relief, 
and was spiritedly etched by John Carter." 

The fashion of armour and the costume show it to be of the period of Henry V. 
or a little later. The surface of the carving forms a long square panel, with a 
standing figure under a canopy at each end. The left hand one is a female saint 
holding a book, and the right hand figure is St. John the Baptist, holding a lamb 


and wearing a girded garment, with bare legs. But the dress is not a hair shirt, 


* No. 974 of the Hampton Court Collection. See (' ttalogue of Hampton Court Palace, by Ernest 
Law, 1881, p. 54 
® Sacred and Legendary Art, 1850, p. 240. Jones, National Callery, vol. i. No. 26. 
Jones, National Gallery, vol. i. No. 40. 


4 Specimens of Painting and Sculpture, folio, 1787, pl. 35, p. 37 of the Descriptive Text. 
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as seen in the Richard II. diptych at Wilton House. Beneath each of these end 
figures, in a lower panel, is a seated lion resting a forepaw upon a shield bearing 
the cross of St. George. A similar lion, without a shield, and head turned back 
(regardant), is placed beside the central case of the lock of the chest itself. 
The legend is treated by the sculptor in a succession of scenes, in which, as on 
the Italian painted Cassone, the same persons are frequently repeated. Herein 
the figures of St. George and the princess occur three times. At first, on the 
summit of a lull, we see the princess imploring the hero to succour her. His 
horse is tied to a tree in the extreme right-hand corner. To the left we observe 
the towered walls of a city, with the heads of the king and queen at two separate 
windows. Below, to the right, the saint on horseback engages the dragon and 
pierces him in the mouth with his long spear. His shield bearing the cross is 
slung over his right arm. The princess, with a very small lamb beside her, kneels 
close at hand in prayer. Small animals, especially rabbits, are seen taking refuge 
in their holes. To the extreme left, below, the princess is seen leading the dragon 
with her girdle, like a tame dog, followed by the victor on horseback with his 
shield now slung behind his back. The legend of the subdued dragon being led 
by a girdle is cited by Mrs. Jameson.* Lord Lindsay, however, following Peter 
de Natalibus, gives a different account. He says, that St. George “ attacked 
the monster and wounded him sore, and cast him to the earth, then, drawing his 
sirord, he cut off his head with a single blow.” ” 

The action thus described reminds us of the falchion raised with both hands, 
ax depicted by Crivelli and the works of other painters already noticed, where the 
sword is raised after the lance has failed. 

[talian Basrelief, Fourteenth Century.—The introduction of the girdle for 
binding and leading the dragon is conspicuous on an early Italian basrelief, where 
the princess stands beside the figure of St. George on a prancing steed spearing the 
dragon under his feet. The princess, in the costume of the fourteenth century, 
calmly holds her loosened girdle, one end of which falls into the dragon’s mouth. 
This sculpture is on a panel in front of the monument to Pio di Carpi, who died 
1348, and is in the Chiesa della Sacra at Carpi.” The lamb is absent. 

Alabaster Carving, Fifteenth Century.—The lamb appears prominently in a 


curious early carving in alabaster, probably English, and of a period early in the 


* Sacred and Legendary Art, p. 236, 

> Christian Mythology, prefixed to Christian Art, 1847, vol. i. p. Be 
© Litta, Famiglie Celebri, vol. i. 
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reign of Henry VI. The size of the slab is 143 by 9 inches, and the figures are 
sculptured in very high relief. They are brought closely together, as in ivory 
varvings, and, beyond the embattled wall of the city and two lofty towers, there is 
no attempt at background or effects of distance. 

The saint appears in full armour, with plumed helmet, galloping to the right. 
He raises a mighty sword in his right hand, and with the other grasps the bridle 
of his steed. His left elbow is elevated in the ungainly fashion of medieval 
sculpture. The body of the horse is unprotected by trappings or armour of any 
kind. The king and queen, both crowned and raising their hands, appear over 
the battlements, whilst immediately below them, under the shadow of the wall, 
stands the princess, with her hands meekly folded in prayer. The lamb at her 
feet is brought into close juxtaposition with the fearful jaws of the monster. 
The broken spear of the saint is introduced in the foreground, and the dragon 
lies on its back, in a helpless condition, flapping his bat’s wings and at the last 
gasp. This remarkable composition was published from a drawing by the late 
Mr. H. C. Pidgeon, in the Transactions of the Historie Nociety of Laneashire and 
Cheshire, when in the possession of J. J. Moss, Esq.* 

German Carving, Sixteenth Century.—l have also met with a very large and 
very bold German wood engraving, formerly at Aix la Chapelle, and now the 
property of Sir Julian Goldsmid, at Somerhill, near Tonbridge. It is of the 
period of Henry VIII. and of the Emperor Maximilian. In this the saint is 
clad in civilian costume, with a Holbein-like bonnet on his head, brandishing a 
large sword in his right hand. The dragon, a female monster, writhes on the 
ground, the end of the lance having pierced her throat. Here, also, in the distance 
kneels the damsel, with hands joined in prayer, whilst the lamb calmly reposes 
beside her. On the opposite side the kiug and queen, her parents, appear above a 
turret of their palace, as spectators of the conflict. 

Painting in Dartford Church.—In a mural painting, representing St. George on 
horseback, encountering a dragon with a lance thrust into his mouth, apparently 
of the period of Henry VII. discovered in Dartford Church, Kent,” the princess 
stands at a distance, holding the lamb at her side in a leading-string, but she is 
not in prayer. She appears only as a surprised spectator. Above her head, in 
the centre, is a shield bearing the arms of England, without supporters or legend. 


Across the top of the picture, on lofty rocks, extend the walls and towers of a 


® Published at Liverpool, 1849, vol. i. p. 114. 
I I 


> (rent. Mag. for August, 1836, p. 134. 
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large city, with church spires and belfries. To the left, and more in the fore- 
ground, is a turreted gate, with the king and queen together, looking over the 
battlements. St. George has a red cross on the white dress covering his breast- 
plate. He uses one hand only for his lance, and holds the rein with his left. A 
short dagger is at his girdle. The palfrey stands in a tranquil attitude, like the 
statue of King Charles at Charing Cross. He seems utterly indifferent to the 
raging beast directly in front of him. 

Alto-Relievo at Rouen, Siateenth Century.—A quaint sculpture in high relief, 
representing St. George and the Dragon, decorates the tomb of Cardinal George 
d’Amboise, Archbishop of Rouen and minister of Louis XII. It exhibits the 
armed saint in profile to the left, mounted on a galloping steed. He drops his 
spear straight down into the dragon’s neck, but does not look at him. The 
coils of the monster’s body are cleverly arranged. On the ground is a human 
skull. The princess stands calmly at a distance to the left, holding forth her 
girdle. The lamb crouches at her feet, looking up to her. The date of this 
sculpture is 1525. It is engraved in the volume of La Croix, Military and 
Lteligious Life of the Middle Ages, p. 202, fig. 159. 

Painting in Stratford-upon-Avon Church.—In the elaborate frescoes discovered 
in Trinity Chapel, in the Church of Stratford-upon-Avon, the princess appears, 
accompanied by a lamb." 

Painting in Gawsworth Church.—In a painting discovered in Gawsworth 
Church, Cheshire, the lamb looks piteously up to the princess. Her parents, 
sheltered behind the walls, are gigantic in proportion to the rest.” The back- 
ground is full of incident. Ships are sailing on the water, an archer is directing 
an arrow upwards, and a turbaned horseman rides by a gibbet on which a male- 
factor is hanging. 

Salisbury Missal_—A vigorous composition of the saint on horseback, spearing 
a ferocious dragon with bats’ wings, occurs in an illustration of the Missale ad 
usum ecclesia Sarishuriensis. There the princess, kneeling in prayer, is on a 
rather larger scale than usual. 

It would scarcely be possible, and certainly not in any way desirable, to follow 


* Engraved and published by Thomas Fisher at Stratford-upon-Avon, 1808, iy Mrs 

® Account of a wall painting of St. George discovered in Gawsworth Church, read before the 
Cheshire Archaeological Society, by the Rev. W. H. Massie. Macclesfield, Swinnerton, and Co. 
197. See also Gent. Mag. 1851, Dee. 


1853. Cheshire and Lancashire Proceedings for 1852-3, p- 


p. 628, for a description of these additional incidental representations. 
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or to make note of, the countless representations of St. George and the Dragon pro- 
duced in later times, especially those which serve as public-house signs or decorate 
plate, mugs, and crockery. Shakspeare’s 

St. George that swinde’d the dragon, and e’er since 


Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ door, 
(King John, Act i. Seene | 


must stand as a type for all the rest. 

Sut there is one quaint and exceptional instance that should not be passed 
over entirely. It is a reference in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play, A Woman's 
Prize, to a sign at Kingston, in which St. George was represented as running 
away from the dragon : 

Tomorrow morning we shall have you look, 

For all your great words, like St. George at Kingston, 
Running afoot back from the furious dragon, 

That with her angrie tail belabours him 


For being lazie.* 


The literature of the subject would be too wide a field to enter upon. Never- 
theless, the following brief memoranda may be found not to occupy a too large 
space. The ancient chronicles contain numerous references to metal images and 
woven tapestries of the saint ; but these, being of costly material, may have long 
since been destroyed. 

Ashmole, quoting Duchesne, a French writer, observes that it was by the 
special invocation of St. George that King Edward FII. gained the battle of 
Cresey, and afterwards founded to his honour a chapel within the castle of 
Windsor.” Harding the chronicler says that King Arthur paid St. George 
particular honours for he had his picture in one of his banners. 

St. George was the third patron of the Order of the Garter. 

He was also regarded as the special patron, protector, defender, and advocate 
of this realm of England. In a patent granted to the deans and canons of the 
chapels of St. Stephen, at Westminster, and St. George, at Windsor, the title 
of Patron to our Nation is given to St. George by King Edward III. Hence, 
probably, the introduction of the figure of St. George as advocate in the royal 

® See also Nares’s Glossary, ed. 1822. J.C. Hotten, The History of Signboards, 1866, page 237. 


b Institution of the Order of the Garter, Ashmole, 1672. page L&&, 
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chapel at Westminster (see ante, page 249), although the chapel was dedicated to 
St. Stephen. 

Mention is made in the year 1384-5 (anno 8 Richard II.) of an equestrian 
statue of St. George,* and in the year 1457-8 (anno 36 of Henry VI.) contribu- 
tions were ordered for the erection of the statue of St. George on horseback for 
adorning the chapel at Windsor.” 

We find also in the MS. life of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
illustrated by John Rous, and preserved in the Cottonian Library in the British 
Museum, that the Emperor Sigismund proferred to give to King Henry V. of 
England the heart of St. George. An illuminated page shows the emperor and 
the earl holding the heart in a monstrance.° 

The emperor himself afterwards brought the relic to England, and was made a 
Knight of the Garter, and personally offered up the holy heart, which was worship- 
fully kept at Windsor. 

The importance attached to this saint is shown in a passage in the text of 
the Book of the Order of the Garter, known as the Black Book of Windsor, 
setting forth the patrons of the order, page 24 of the MS., in the following terms : 
“The Holy Trinity, the Virgin Mary, and St. George, most peculiar of all.” 

This combination has already been referred to in the notice of an illumination 
in this volume, ante, page 256. King Edward [V. in 1482 with the knights 
companions kept the solemnities of the order in St. Paul’s, London. King 
Henry VIL. in 1505 went in solemn procession and very great state to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.° 

Henry VII. in his will, dated March 1509, bequeathed “to God, our Lady His 
Mother, and Saint George within our College of Windsor, and to the Dean and 
Canons, and to be set upon the High Altar at the days of solemn feasts, a yreat 
image of St. Greorge of gold, poysing unces, garnished with rubies, perles, 
saphires, and diamonds now in our jewel house. 

[t is now time to concentrate our attention upon the kneeling personages 
represented in the picture before us, and to endeavour to ascertain what 
portraiture was intended by the artist, and how far the likenesses may be 
depended on. 

It is obvious, from the shape of the crowns, costumes, liveries, and badges on 


* Ashmole, p. 499. » Ashmole, p. 49 See post, page 295, in the Conclusion 
© Joseph Strutt, Manners and Customs, 1775, vol. 2, plate xli. page 125. 
¢ Anstis, p. 37. Ashmole, p. 475 ‘ Anstis, vol. i. page 267 
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the tents that the figures are English, and belong to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Accepting, also, the arguments already advanced (see p. 249) in favour 
of Henry VII. and his family being the persons really intended, we find that the 
names of the children in historic records exactly correspond with these devotional 
figures, both in relative age and number. 
They would range in the following order :— 

1. Arthur, Prince of Wales, who died at Ludlow April, 1502. 

2. Henry, who succeeded to the crown. 
4. Edmund, who died aged one year. 
4, Margaret, soon afterwards married to James IV. of Scotland." 
5. Elizabeth, who died at the age of three years. 
6. Mary, afterwards married to Louis XII. King of France. 
Catherine, the infant born at the time of her mother’s death, and who 


~ 
. 


scarcely survived her. 

The introduction of this youngest child into the group fixes, in one direction, 
a limit to the period when this picture could have been painted. 

Queen Elizabeth of York died in childbed in the Tower of London on the 
thirth-sixth anniversary of her own birth, 11th February, 1502-5. 

Accepting, therefore, 1503 as the earliest date for the commencement of the 
picture, we find that the relative ages (including those of the departed, at the 
time of their decease) would at that time stand as folldws :— 

King Henry VILI., forty-six years of age in 15053. 

Queen Elizabeth, recently dead, at the age of thirty-six. 

Arthur, Prince of Wales, ten months dead, at the age of fifteen. 

No portrait of Catherine of Arragon, his widow, it may be observed, is 

introduced. 

Henry, nearly twelve years old. 

Edmund, already dead. He died four years before, aged one. 

Margaret, nearly fourteen. She was married soon after to James [V. King 
of Scotland. 

Klizabeth, already dead. She died eight years before, aged three. 

Mary, then five years old; afterwards Queen of France. 


Catherine, recently deceased, aged only a few hours. 


* As the princess here appears without any indication of queenly dignity, for she was married 
August &th, 1503, less than six months after her mother’s decease, it is probable that this picture 


was commenced within that period. 
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[t will be seen on reference to the above statement, and comparing it with the 
picture before us, that the painter assumed considerable license in the treatment 
of his characters. Not only are the dead revived and represented in stature at an 


age which they never attained, but the youngest daughter is depicted in richly- 
embroidered garments, when, probably during her brief existence, she never wore 
any costume at all. The same freedom of treatment may, however, he observed in 
the analogous painting of the family of King Edward III. in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster (see ante, p. 249). 

In that group the youngest son, although then quite recently born, was 
developed into the appearance of a well-grown youth of six or seven years, in full 
armour. Of every member of the royal family of King Henry VII. who reached 
maturity authentic portraits are preserved. Many will be found in the royal col- 
4 lection at Windsor Castle; and of Henry VII. at various periods of life, no less 
¥ than four may be seen in the rooms of this Society. The National Portrait Gal- 
j lery contains a remarkable portrait of King Henry VII. wearing the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, and dated 29 October, 1505. He had been elected into that Order 
1491. The chroniclers contribute freely to our knowledge of what King Henry’s 


. personal appearance really was. Both Grafton and Lord Bacon inform us that he 


< was “a comely personage, a little above just stature, well and straight limbed, but 

4 slender, with his scanty hair and keen req eyes ; his countenance reserved, and a 

x 


< little like a churchman.” With this description all the authentic portraits coin- 
: cide; but they differ extensively from the figure before us. At Wroxton Abbey, 
the seat of Lord North, is a portrait of Henry VII. taken at an earlier period of 
life, which may be accepted as a representation of Henry of Richmond at the time 
when he ascended the throne. 
: By a fortunate coincidence we have preserved to us highly developed ideal 
portraits, both of Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York, by two artists of great 
eminence, namely, Torrigiano and Holbein. They consist of monumental effigies 
of bronze by the former in Westminster Abbey, and the life-sized wall-painting 
by the latter in the Privy Chamber at Whitehall, which perished in the Great 
Fire of 1698; but an accurate copy was previously made of it by Remigius van 
e Leemput. This copy has been carefully engraved by Vertue, and forms one of 
his historical prints." 
: In both these representations of Henry VII. we recognise a tendency to the 
i venerable aspect of a “churchman.” Those also of the Queen Elizabeth of 
York agree with the authentic paintings of her preserved at Windsor Castle, 


® See Ernest Law, Catalogue of Hampton Court, 1881, p. 201, No. 601. 
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Christ Church, Oxford, Longleat, and the National Portrait Gallery. The Oxford 
picture was contributed to the 1866 Portrait Exhibition at Kensington, No. 51 of 
the Catalogue. The portraits engraved in Lodge, vol. i. pl. 1, from Lord Essex’s 
Collection, and by Houbraken in Birch’s Heads, pl. 82, are much less satisfactory. 

The eldest daughter, Margaret, with downcast eyes, and head slightly drooping 
on one side, is more artistically treated than the rest. 

This princess in after life became remarkably large and fat, as seen in various 
portraits of her, especially in one belonging to the Marquess of Lothian," and 
another formerly in the collection of Mr. Barrett, at Lee Priory, Kent. A curious 
half-length portrait, with a marmozet on her arm, is preserved at Queen’s College, 
Oxford. It accords with the description of a picture of her contained in Vander 
Doort’s Catalogue of Pictures belonging to King Charles I. taken in 1639. “ A 
Whitehall Piece: King Henry 7“* daughter who was married to King James 4 of 
Scotland, painted in a black habit with yellow sleeves with a little monkey holding 
upon her hands.” " As this description is classed among “ nine old heads, being 
Whitehall pictures,” the portrait would not have extended beyond the waist, and 
no such picture now remains in the royal collection; but at Hampton Court 
there is a large full-length picture, obviously a copy from some earlier portrait, 
and of the same type, painted on canvas. We find it clearly described in King 
Charles’s Catalogue, 1639. It was placed among the pictures of a large size in 
the Palace of Whitehall. 

Done by Dan Mytens. The picture of the said King James the 4% Queen, who was 
eldest daughter to King Henry 7 of England, done after an ancient piece, being at length, in a 
carved gilded frame. 7f* 4 by 4f* 6 inches.° 

Of Arthur Prince of Wales we possess several pictorial represeytations, 
especially one among the “nine old heads,” formerly at Whitehall, now at 
Windsor Castle, in which he is represented wearing a red cap, and having round 
his neck a collar of roses. This portrait in King Charles’s Catalogue, p. 113, 
No. 30 of Bathoe, was inadvertently named King Henry VIII. when young, but, 
as [ have shown on a former occasion, it could only represent Arthur, his elder 
brother." 

Another portrait of Arthur Prince of Wales, formerly at Mr. Sheldon’s, is 
now the property of the Earl of Jersey at Middleton. 


" Engraved by J. Cochran, in Lodge’s Portraits, Lto. 1835, vol. i. pl. 12. 
» See Bathoe’s Reprint, 1757, p- 113, No. 29. 
© Bathoe, 1757, p. 87, No. 17. Ernest Law, Hampton Court Catalogue, 1881, p. 183, No. 558. 


4 See Archaeologia, vol. XXx1x. p. 249. 
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At Malvern, as already described (see ante, p. 253), in the window of the Abbey 
Church, is a kneeling figure of this prince in full armour, with rich accessories. 

The countenance of the second kneeling son in this Strawberry Hill picture, 
which ought to be Prince Henry, can hardly be identified with portraits of that 
monarch in early life. Of the youthful king there exist several representations, 
both in illuminated manuscripts and in oil paintings. An early portrait of Henry 
playing a harp and attended by Will Somers, the jester, occurs in the king’s own 
Psalter, now in the British Museum. It has been engraved by J. Thomson, as 
a frontispiece to the first volume of Ellis’s Oriyinal Letters, 1825; another in 
the Black Register Book of the Order of the Garter, already described (see ante, 
p. 256). 

A small portrait on panel at Althorp, delicately painted in oil, exhibits the 
king in early life. It was No. 2082 of the catalogue of miniatures exhibited at 
Kensington in 1865. <A duplicate, painted on metal, formerly in the Lee Priory 
Collection, is now in the National Portrait Gallery. The Althorp picture has been 
carefully described in vol. xxxix. of the Archaeologia, p. 250. 

A picture of great importance, representing the king with close-cut hair and 
beard, holding a scroll on a cushion before him, is preserved at Hampton Court 
Palace." It is painted in a large masterly style, and apparently under Italian 
influence. 

A miniature of King Henry without a beard is preserved in the royal library 
at Windsor; it is inscribed, “‘ Rex Henricus Octavus,”’ but without a date.” 

Of Mary, the sixth child and second surviving daughter, we have characteristic 
portraits, but none previous to her marriage with the king of France, which took 
place in October, 1514.° One, formerly at Strawberry Hill, at the same time with 
this picture of St. George, and purchased in 1842 by the Duke of Bedford, 
represents her and her second husband, Brandon Duke of Suffolk, side by side, 
with their left hands joined. She wears the French hood. A duplicate picture 
is in the possession of the Earl of Yarborough, and a third, with a fool in the 
back-ground, was contributed by Mrs. Branfell to the 1866 Portrait Exhibition at 
Kensington, No. 76 of the catalogue. 

The first was engraved by G. Vertue in 1748, and forms one of the historical 


prints." 


* Hampton Court, by Ernest Law, 1881, p. 187, No. 563; and Archaeologia, ut eupra. 
© Sandford, p 
' See Catalogue of Pictures at Woburn Abbey, by G. Scharf, 1577, privately printed for the Duke 
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The second picture, Lord Yarborough’s, has upon it the lines : 


Cloth of Gold do not despise 
Tho’ thou art match’d to cloth of Frieze. 


Another picture, painted on panel by Johannes Corvus a year before her 
death, was sold at Christie’s in January 1860, and became the property of Sir 
Henry Des Voeux.* It is interesting as bearing the name of a not extensively 
known artist and conveying the date by noting the vear of her age. 

[ met accidentally, as far back as May 1863, with what appeared to me exact 
repetitions of these two groups of kneeling figures on two separate panels. They 
were the property of Sir John Simeon, Bart., and now belong to Sir John 
Stephen Barrington Simeon, at Swainston, Isle of Wight. These panels at the 
time had been committed to the care of Mr. Henry Merritt, the eminent picture 
restorer. So far as my memory serves me, the faces were in a much more satis- 
factory condition, and I greatly regret that I had not made more careful notes 
upon them. Since that time [ have failed in my endeavour to obtain access to 
these pictures, although [ have made repeated efforts to do so. 

No names were attached to the figures, but I at once recognised them as the 
counterpart of the king and queen with their sons and daughters engraved in 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. 

The long and full mantles worn by the king and his sons almost entirely 
conceal the garments beneath them. But the rich chains which le externally 
upon their broad ermine tippets fully realise the account which Stow gives of the 
extravagance of jewellery and embroidery indulged in by the nobility at this 
period. 

He describes at the wedding of Prince Arthur the massive chains of gold. 
“ Wonderful it was to behold the riches of apparel worn that day, with the 
poisant chains of gold, of which two were specially noted, to wit, Sir T. Brandon, 
knight, master of the king’s horse, which that day wore a chain valued at fourteen 
hundred pounds, and the other W. de Rivers, esquire, master of the king’s hawks, 
whose chain was valued at one thousand pounds. These were not noted for 
length, but for the greatness of the links.” » 

Passing from the costume of the historical characters to that of the legendary 


personages, we observe that the kneeling princess is robed in an ermine-lined 


Archaeol gia, vol. XXXIX. 


>» John Stow and Edmund Howes, Annales if England, London, 1631, p. 483. 
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mantle; her long sleeves fit tightiy to the arm and widen over the knuckles 
atter the German fashion. The white lamb beside her has a red cord round its 
neck. 

The dress of St. George is white and pale red with a red cross on his breast. 
The armour is black and highly polished. The bases or plaited folds hanging 
from his girdle to the knees are alternately white and red like the roof of the 
tents. The large long feathers issuing from the apex of his helmet would seem 
to be unfavourable to the free action of the sword as he. raises his arm. Feathers 
also decorate the horse’s head, and they are first seen so placed on the great seal 
of Henry VIII.* 

The horse is not encumbered with housings and trappings snch as appear in 
armed figures of this period, especially on the great seals of all our monarchs from 
Kdward [. to Mary and Elizabeth. It was not till the seals of Charles I. that the 
limbs of the horse were freely displayed.” 

On the George Noble struck by Henry VIII., we find, however, the horse 
saddled and bridled much the same as in the Strawberry Hill picture before us 
(see ante, p. 272). In both the representations of St. George by Raphael previously 
described (see ante, page 268), the horse is free from trappings. 

The dragon was a favourite device of Henry VII. It not only appears on 
his banners, but as one of the supporters to his shield of arms. It decorated the 
standard next following the one of St. George. 

[t appears upon a seal of one of the royal family at a much earlier period. 
On the finely executed large seal of Thomas Ear! of Lancaster, son of Edmond 


c 


Crouchback,° we find the dragon four times repeated. These animals occupy a 
prominent place, one on the summit of the helmet and the other fixed on the 
horse’s head between his ears. Sandford (page 107) speaks of the animal as a 
wivern or dragon. It clearly has only two legs and a long wavy tail, which are 
more conspicuously seen on each side of the shield of arms on the reverse. 

In this respect it differs from the dragon as seen supporting the arms of 
Henry VII. on his monument in Westminster Abbey.” 

This “ red fierce dragon” is said to have been the armorial ensign of Cad- 


wallader, the last of the British kings, and from whom Henry was fond of de- 


* Sandford, p. 427, and Collas, T'résor, pl. xiii. No. 2. 

> Collas, pll. xiii. No. 2, xvi. xx. Sandford, pp. 427, 514, and 515. 

© Sandford, pp. 102 and 107. Boutell, p. 222, pl. xxxv. 

4 Sandford, pp. 443 and 433. Kennett’s History of England, vol. i. pp. 45, 46. 
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claring his descent. The companion supporting animal, the greyhound, is said to 
have come to Henry in right of his wife Elizabeth of York. The dragon, however, 
was borne by Henry III., Edward I., and Edward ITT. 

The importance of this animal, and another of the king’s badges, that of 
Beaufort, is maintained in the name of two pursuivants at arms, “ rouge-dragon ”’ 
and port-cullis,” in the Heralds’ College. 

After his victory on Bosworth Field in August 1485, King Henry VII. 
proceeded to London, where, at Shoreditch, he was met by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs “ all clothed in violet and conducted in triumph to St. Paul’s, where he 
offered his three Standards, the first of St. George, the second a red fiery Dragon 
upon green and white sarcenet, and the third a dun Cow (Warwick) upon a yellow 
tartern.”’® Green and white were the Tudor colours. The same prominence was 
sustained by the dragon on the standards in the reign of his son and successor. 

In August 1513, King Henry took the field and advanced to the siege of 
Terouenne in the following order :—* Before the king went 800 Almains, all in a 
plumpe; after them came the standard with the red Dragon, next the Banner of 
our Lady, and the next of the Trinity, under the which were all the king’s 
household. Then went the Banner of the Arms of England, borne by Sir John 
Gifford, under which banner was the king himself, with divers noblemen and 
others to the number of three thousand men.”’ ° 

There is at Hampton Court a curious old picture of this siege, showing the 
meeting of Henry VIII. and the Emperor Maximilian, painted by a contemporary 
hand." 

At the funeral of Edward VI., in the procession, was carried a standard with 
a dragon, and another standard with a white greyhound.° 

The frequent recurrence of the dragon during the period of the Tudors 
sufficiently accounts for the prominence and peculiar position assigned to the 
monster in this Strawberry Hill picture. 

The dragon in Plantagenet times made no appearance upon standards. 

Henry V., at the battle of Agincourt, had for his person five banners, that is 
to say, the banner of the Trinity, the banner of St. George, the banner of St. 


Edward, and the banner of his own arms.’ 


* Barrington, p. 60 » Hall, Stow, p.471. Sandford, p. 435. 
© Stow, p £9] 

4 See Law's Cataloque of Ha npton (Court, S81, p. LOR, No. 331. 

© Diary of Henry Machyn (Camden Society, 1848), pp. 39 and 40. 


‘ Sir Harris Nicolas’s Battle of Agincourt, 2nd ed. 1832. Frontispiece, and pp. 153 and 248. 
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The banner of St. George holds its usual high place. On the return of the 
king to London in triumph, a pageant was prepared for him at Cheapside, where, 
instead of the ordinary cross, appeared a castle full of devices, the summit of 
which was adorned with the arms of the St. George. These, with the Emperor’s 
arms, also were repeated on the lower towers of the castle." 

At the obsequies of Arthur Prince of Wales, the eldest son of Henry VIL., 
the dragon plays a subordinate part. The Prince died at Ludlow Castle, 2nd 
April, 1502. On St. George’s day his body was conveyed in solemn procession 
into the parish church there. There were, besides the canopy, four banners, the 
first of the Trinity, the second of the Patible,” the third of our Lady, the fourth of 
St. George ; and, next after the corpse, a banner of the prince’s own arms. At 
Worcester, where the final interment was to take place, the procession proceeded 
through the quire of the cathedral to a splendid “ herse” adorned with “ two 
standards, a banner of the king’s arms, one of the queen, a banner of Spain, a 
banner of the prince, a banner of the princess’s arms, a banner of Normandy, two 
bannerols of Wales, and one of Cadwallader,” which would appear to be the red 
dragon and holding a very subdued position.” Among the sculptured statues 
which decorated the chantry in Worcester Cathedral we have already observed 
one of St. George trampling on the dragon (see ante, page 257); but among the 
devices on the outside, with the exception of supporters to the king’s arms, the 
dragon does not once appear. 

The two magnificent pavilions or tents in this Strawberry Hill picture, placed 
symmetrically one on each side as canopies or shelter to the kneeling figures, are 
characteristic of the pageants of this period. They are exactly alike, and the 
scarlet and white colours of the tops belong to St. George, and are at the same 
time the well known livery of the Plantagenets. 

In many pictures and tapestries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries rich 
pavilions and suspended brocade may be seen. 

On a tapestry published by Jubinal and reproduced by H. Shaw, we observe 
the figure of Pyrrhus standing in front of a highly decorated tent.’ 

‘ Sir Harris Nicolas’s Battle of Agincourt, 2nd ed. 1832 p. 155. This pageant was held 23rd 


November, 1415. 


’ Apparently a shield bearing the cross (patibulum) and instruments of the Passion. The 
P} I 


common seal of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, of the date 1352, exhibits a shield with the 


verbal emblem of the Holy Trinity placed side by side with a shield of the Patible. 
© Sandford, pp. 445 and 446. 
H. Shaw, Dresses and Decorations, 1843, vol. ii. pls. 42 and 74. Lord Lindsay, Christian Art, 


1847, vol. iil. p. 283, note. 
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A drawing preserved in the British Museum (MS. Cotton. Julius 4. 1.) 
exhibits designs for tents of the period of Henry VIII. They have been copied 
by H. Shaw in the work above cited, vol. 1. 

The great pictures at Hampton Court of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, with 
the Meeting of Francis I. and Henry VIII., and the panel of the Battle of Spurs, 
contain elaborate examples of tents." 

In these pictures the tents are white and green, the Tudor colours. Pavilions 


are associated with the gay tournaments of the end of the fifteenth and com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century. 

Tents of great magnificence distinguish the splendid tournament held by 
Henry VII1. at Westminster in honour of the birth of his eldest son Prince Henry 
in 1510, 

The pavilions carried in these processions served as canopies, and were held 
over distinguished persons whether mounted or on foot. A valuable pictorial 
record of these pageants is preserved in an illuminated roll in the College of Arms 
known as the Tournament Roll, entitled “A Description of the Justs held at 
Westminster in the first year of King Henry VIII. in honour of his Queen 
Catherine upon the birth of Prince Henry, a.p. 1510.” These drawings have 
been published in the Vetusta Monumenta, vol 1, plates xxiii. to xxv. and Shaw’s 
Dir 888 and Decorations, vol. il. plate 74. 

It is to be remarked that the tents represented in this tournament roll are all 
held by pages over the heads of the horsemen without any visible poles or supports. 
The sides of the tents or pavilions hang down, and are grasped at the corners by 
the pages in a manner similar to that of the central angel in the Strawberry Hill 
picture. It would therefore appear that the angel between the two tents is not 
intended to be drawing the curtains together; but is actually supporting them. 
There is no indication in the Strawberry Hill picture, any more than in the tour- 
nament roll, of the tents actually resting on the ground. They therefore serve the 
purpose of canopies. 

In every instance, both in the roll and the Strawberry Hill picture, the ball on 
the apex of each canopy has waving rays of gold, like roots descending from it. 

Square canopies supported by upright poles were carried over the heads of 
distinguished personages in processions at an earlier period. See the public entry 
of Charles VII. of France into Paris and Caen.” 


* Ernest Law, Hampton Court Catalogue, pp. 112 and 115, Nos. 517 and 520. 


» Montfaucon, vol. iii. pls. 39 and 44. 
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The following description of these gorgeous appointments would, with very 
slight modifications, apply equally well to the details contained in the picture before 
us :—** Then came the king under a pavilion of cloth of gold and purple velvet 
embroidered and powdered with (the letters) H and K of fine gold, the compass of 
the pavilion above embroidered richly and valanced with flat gold beaten in wire, 
with an Imperial crown in the top of fine gold, his bases and trapper of cloth of 
gold fretted with damask gold, the trapper pendant to the tail, a crane and chaufron 
of steel. In the front of the chafron was a goodly plume set full of musers or 
trembling spangles of gold.” * 

“ After followed his three aides, every of them under a pavilion of crimson 
damask and purple, powdered with H and K of fine gold, valanced and fringed 
with gold of damask. On the top of every pavilion a great K of goldsmith’s 
work.” 

The above-mentioned musers or trembling spangles upon the plumes appear 
also on the plumes of St. George and his horse in the Strawberry Hill picture, 
and likewise on the standing figure of St. George on the breast-plate of the German 
suit of armour preserved in the Tower of London (see ante, p. 261). They may 
also be observed on the single lofty plume of Sir Pandulf Malacet, in Rouse’s roll 
of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in the British Museum, representing 
the combat with axes, engraved in Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations, vol. ii. text to 
plate 8. They were likewise termed Pailles and Pailliettes. 

A fine portrait of Margaret Audley, Duchess of Norfolk, painted in 1562 by 
Lucas de Heere, exhibits the use of gold spangles, both on her ruff and the cuffs 
of her sleeves. They are edged with spangles, which are painted with wonderful 
accuracy. Here, as in all the other works of De Heere, metal is represented by 
colour alone.” 

Another portrait of a lady in German costume, the property of Earl Spencer 
at Althorp, affords an additional proof of the marvellous faculty of imitating the 
brilliancy of gold by colour only. 

The above extracts, as well as figures on old tapestries of allegorical subjects 


and numerous portraits, where letters implying names are interwoven with 


* Edmund Hall. The second year of King Henry VIII. fol. ix. 

» This picture was exhibited at Burlington House among the Old Masters in 1885, No. 187 of 
the Catalogue. It was engraved by P. W. Tomkins in Lord Braybrook’s book on Audley End, facing 
p. 30. Collins, Peerage, 1812, vol. i. p. 108. 
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jewellery and metal work, show the frequent practice of introducing letters of 
pure gold as personal ornaments. In Hall’s Chronicle are some curious examples 
of this fashion; and in one instance he gives an account of a serious fray which 
took place at a masque, resulting from the king’s having allowed the wearers of 
these dresses to appropriate to themselves the rich golden letters with which they 
were adorned. 

It is remarkable that in this Strawberry Hill picture not a single letter 
appears upon any of the dresses. 

We have yet a few parting words to bestow regarding the royal residence of 
Shene. King Henry VII. ended his days at Richmond Palace, April 21, 1509; 
and it was frequently inhabited, as we have seen, by Henry VIII. The Emperor 
Charles V. was lodged here in 1523; and in 1541 the palace and manor were 
granted by Henry VIII. to his divorced wife Anne of Cleves. 

(Jueen Elizabeth, although she had once been a prisoner there, made it her 
favourite residence, and died there. 

James I. granted the palace and park to his second son Charles, who, after his 
accession to the crown, assembled there a large collection of pictures. He after- 
wards settled it on his queen, Henrietta Maria, as part of her jointure. At the 
dispersion of the king’s goods in 1649 it is possible that this Strawberry Hill 
picture may have been among them, and made its way into the possession of the 
Arundel family. 

The picture is heavy and of a peculiar proportion, although architectural 
and symmetrical in composition, and might very well have been designed for stained 
glass. 

Notwithstanding the necessary formality of the figures, which betrays the 
arrangement peculiar to monumental brasses, there is much cleverness in the 
composition and a well-balanced arrangement of lines throughout the picture. 

[ fully concur with Mr. J. C. Robinson in the opinion that the painting belongs 
to the Flemish school, or has at least been done under Flemish influence. 

The folds of the fluttering draperies of the flying angels correspond exactly 
with those seen in Flemish pictures of this period. See also a picture of the 
Crucifixion formerly in the Wallerstein Collection, presented to the National 
Gallery by the Queen in fulfilment of the wishes of the Prince Consort. 

In the magnificent picture by Jean Gossaert or Mabuse of the adoration of the 
kings, in the possession of the Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard, the same 
elaboration and perfect finish of the draperies will be seen. 

But this masterpiece of Mabuse was painted at a later period. It is attributed 
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to the time after his return from a sojourn of ten years in Italy, whither he had 
gone in 1508." 

From circumstances already stated it is most probable that the picture was 
painted in 1503, as Margaret, the eldest princess, exhibits no sign of regal dignity. 
The picture is in a very bad condition, having suffered much from neglect and 
being painted over. But, judging from parts which have escaped restoration, it 
must in its original state been one of the most elaborate and refined specimens of 
art of the period. All the goldsmith’s work has been detailed with profound 
knowledge and technical skill. 

On first seeing the picture I was under the impression that the faces had been 
coarsely painted over, and that a substratum of more correct portraiture might be 
found beneath. Mr. Haines, on whose experience [ place implicit confidence, 
assures me that such is not the case, and that no body of colour lies under that 
which we now see. The physique of these heads is so totally different from all 
we see of the authentic portraits, that one wonders what materials the artist had 
given him to work from. The countenances certainly possess an individuality of 
character, but not in accordance with the correct type. They are the work of a 
foreign artist, and may in the first instance, if the picture was hurriedly com- 
missioned, have been left blank, pending the arrival of authentic portraits to work 
from ; but were afterwards filled in at random. All the heads possess a remark- 
able similarity, a kind of family likeness, entirely devoid of personal beauty. 

It also occurred to me as a possibility, from the smooth level of the surface, 
that the original faces might have been obliterated, after the manner of a 


palimpsest, and fresh countenances painted on the bare panel. 


CONCLUSION. 


This Strawberry Hill picture affords a curious and very original representation 
of the encounter of St. George with the dragon, but as a religious painting intro- 
ducing family portraits it is very inferior to the numerous cases of a parallel treat- 
ment that we meet with abroad, and especially in the Flemish school. 

In the latter, it may be regarded as an essential part of the devotional feeling 
to make the persons of the votaries as realistic and intensely like as possible. No 
one seeing these works of art could doubt that the painters had actual nature 


before them and imitated what they saw to perfection. I would particularly cite 


* A. J. Wauter’s Flemish School of Painting, London, 1885, pp- 120 and 122. 
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(1) the Triptych by Hugo Van der Goes, at Florence, representing the family of 
the Portinari, with their patron saints; (2) a picture by Memling, in the Louvre, 
representing the Virgin and Child surrounded by members of the Floreins family 
(nineteen children); and (3), the wings of a Triptych by Adrian Thomas Key, 
with the family of Giles de Smidt, in the Museum of Antwerp.* 

Such in this Strawberry Hill picture is not the case, and it might be conjectured 
that the artist had some deficiency, or insuperable difficulty, to contend with. 

Where he was free, as in the imitation of jewellery, embroidery, and goldwork, 
his pencil shows great power, delicacy, and facility. The fact of no actual gold 
being employed on the surface of the picture has already been commented on. 
There is a rich harmony of colour in various portions of the landscape. 

With regard to the period at which the picture might have been produced, I 
have proposed as the earliest limit the date of the birth of the youngest princess, 
\.p. 1503, and I would incline to assign 1509 as an extreme in the other direction. 
[ imagine that it must have been produced during the lifetime of Henry VII. 
Had it been commanded by Henry VIII., I fancy that his imperious nature would 
not have allowed the kneeling figures to have been so disposed. He would have 
made himself more prominent, and, in some way, introduced or symbolized his 
young queen, Catherine of Arragon. We may remember how, in the famous group 
painted by Holbein on the wall of the Privy Chamber at Whitehall, Henry VIII. 
had his parents placed in a subsidiary position, almost like shadows to himself and 
his reigning queen.” 

There can be no doubt that the theme of the picture is St. George, and he 
distinctly as the patron of England, without any reference to the Order of the 
Garter. 

I have already referred to the popularity of St. George as a national saint,° and 
at no time was he more highly appreciated than by our warrior King, Henry V. 
In an ancient poem on the Siege of Rouen led by that monarch, printed in the 
Archaeologia, vol. xxii. p. 358, the assailants shouted “St. George, St. George!”’ 
The climax of King Henry’s address to re-animate his troops during the Siege 


of Harfleur“ rings always in our ears— 
The game’s afoot ; 
Follow your spirit; and upon this charge, 
Cry, God for Harry, England and St. George. 


* These interesting compositions are engraved in Professor A. J. Wauter’s Flemish School of 
Painting, London, 1585; published by Cassell and Co. See pp. 69, 73, 87, 166, and 167. 
> See ante, p. 283. © See ante, pp. 280 and 281. 


a Shakespeare, Henry the Fifth, act ii. scene 1. 
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[ regret that I have not succeeded in meeting with any definite reference to 
this picture among our ancient records, and shall rejoice if anyone, with inclination 
to take up the subject and sufficient leisure at his disposal, proves more successful. 
I still have hopes that some valuable information may be elicited from an inspection 
of the panels belonging to Sir John Stephen Barrington Simeon," and, if able to 
obtain access to them hereafter, I would gladly offer the result of my observations 
in a further communication to the Society. 

My best thanks, and I hereby tender them, are due to numerous friends for 
extensive assistance and valuable suggestions; but it will, I hope, suffice to name 
Sir Frederick Burton, the Hon. Harold Dillon, Professor Sidney Colvin, Mr. 
H. 8. Milman, Director of the Society, Mr. Everard Green, and Mr. C. Knight 


Watson, our late Secretary. 


® See ante, p. 286. 
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TECHNICAL OBSERVATIONS 


and first Impressions on seeing the Votive Picture of St. (reorge and the Dragon, formerly 
belonging to Mr. West, and afterwards Lord Orford’s, at Strawherry Hill. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


A large and almost square panel, composed of six planks, joined vertically. No gilding 
upon the picture. 

The faces are all ugly, and have been weakly and poorly repainted in brown colour with a 
childish hand. 

All the eyes are of a brown and yellow brown colour, with arched brown eyebrows. 

The crowns of the king and queen have crosses and fleurs de lis round the cirelets, and both 
crowns have a tall cross resting on the arches. 

The king wears a double chain. The upper one has a golden cross and pendant pearl, and 
the lower, a jewelled golden ornament. There are no rings on any of the fingers. 

The erystal orbs of the king and queen are alike. 

There is no sceptre lying on the queen’s desk, but that of the king is very prominent. 

The drapery covering the desks is of a ribbed gold broeade, with broad, black lined patterns 
upon it, containing yellow or white roses with red centres. The same drapery spreads along the 
ground, and the sovereigns kneel on it without any cushions to raise them. 

The centre space beneath the standing angel, and between the two desks, is green, with well- 
painted weeds and flowers, some of them having tall stems. 

All the roses on the tents are crimson and barbed. They are seeded or and barbed vert. 
The apex of both tents is black, and surmounted by a golden ball, from which descend gold 
wavy lines like roots. From the ball rises a rod, surmounted by a golden fleur de lis, and half- 
way down, as if transfixed upon it, a golden rose and cross. The black apex of the tent is 
bounded below with a circlet with fleurs de lis and a metal band with some writing upon it. The 
transfixed rose is yellow, and seemingly intended to represent polished metal. The same is the 


ease with the roses on the black trappings of the horse: there are no fleurs de lis among them. 
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The writing on the cirelet round the tent of the king is indistinet, but seems to be oRaTxX, 
with other words in fine yellow capitals on a black ground, and that round the queen’s tent is 
VIVAT REGINA with a final word. 

The side-curtains of the tents are green with brown-green linings. 

The angels hovering over the tents have naturally-painted feather wings of birds’ plumage. 
The right arm of the one on the king’s side is bare and well-drawn. His naked right foot is 
injured and the paint worn off. 

The central standing angel has feathered wings of salmony-red colour, but black at the outer 
edges. 

All angels are bareheaded, and without the ordinary circlet and cross so frequently met with 
at this period. 

The drapery of the central angel is a plain white alb without any bordering or ornamentation, 
or collar at the neck. The folds are shaded in a bluish tint. 

The dresses of the flying angels are also plain white, with large standing collars, such as 
belong to the diaconal tunic, and more of the neck is seen. The folds are shaded in a brownish 
tint, and are arranged in good style, betraying Italian influence. 

The crowns surmounting the large roses on both tents are arched like those on the heads of 
the sovereigns. They have scarlet caps within the arches. ‘The material of which the tents are 
composed being red and white pa/y, might imply the union of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
the latter being on the dexter side. Along the hanging borders of the tents, above the party- 
coloured fringe, the red and white colours are counterchanged. The red bears a golden port- 
cullis and the white a red rose. 

The queen’s open book has a clasp to it, but none appears to the king’s. 

The dress of St. George is white, alternating with pale red. Beneath his skirt, or bases, 
striped like the tents, may be detected traces of mail chain armour, which had been painted over. 
His armour polished black, with golden studs. Gold chain armour appears beneath the armpit 
of his lifted right arm. Both hands are gauntleted. 

The alternately pale lilac-crimson, and white feathers of St. George, and his red-brown horse 
also, are studded with golden Musers, or spangles. The shield appearing above his right 
shoulder is red. The blade of his sword a dark steel and the guard golden. 

The queen and her two eldest daughters wear long lappet-hoods. The third and fourth 
behind them have long flaxen tresses and ringlets, which conceal the ears and reach to the 
elbows. The dresses and fur trimmings are the same in all. Each lappet has a long ribbon 
hanging from it, ending in a yellow tassel. 

The general tone of the picture is dark reddish brown. The distant rocks and trees are 
brown. The blue sky above softens down into a pale sunset hue and rich yellow sky, near to the 
horizon and behind the head of the princess and distant towers. The Princess Cleodolinda wears 
a pale crimson mantle, lined with ermine. Her gown and sleeves are of the same yellow and 
black pattern as appears on the desk before the queen. Her bodice is plain white: her long hair 
is pale yellow, descending from a richly-jewelled coronet. Her sleeves fit close te the arm, and 
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extend to the knuckles, widening at the extremity, as seen in German costumes of this period. 
The white lamb beside her has a red cord round its neck. 

The distant buildings are buttressed and pinnacled, as seen in the engravings of the so-called 
** little masters.”” 

The trees are yellow and dark-brown green, and among them appear very richly-toned 
chimneys and the gabled roofs of houses. 

The distant buildings to the right have conical roofs, and the large central temple is painted 
with great care. There are no finials, crosses, or vanes to it; but it is adorned by elegant 
pinnacles on the flying buttresses. The temple rises beyond houses with tall chimneys. The tone 
of the castles in the upper right-hand corner is pleasingly varied with pale blue grey, pale yellow- 
brown, and pale burnt siena colours, which harmonize with the warm and mellow tone of the sky, 
and the white and lilac-pink of the feathers of St. George’s plume. 

All architeetural details are denoted with great delicacy and precision, including square and 
round-headed windows and corbels. The foliage of the trees is represented by dots or ‘‘ blobs ” 
of paint. 

The head of the standing middle angel has been ignorantly painted over. His light brown 
hair is muzzy. The neck is very short, and his white frock or alb gathered up in plaits round 
it. The folds of his drapery in the recesses are of a deep rich brown colour. Neither feet nor 
ears are visible, nor indeed the feet of any of the kneeling figures. 

The banner attached to the lance transfixing the dragon is white, with a red cross upon it. 
The two ends of the pennon are intertwined so as to assume the appearance of the letter G. 

The hair of the king is massive, and of a dark yellow-brown colour, hanging down from the 
rim of the crown along his forehead, and reaching nearly to his eyebrows. None of the figures 
wear either moustache or beard. In none of the heads are the ears visible. The second and 
third sons have curly flaxen hair in ringlets. In all these male faces there is a deep and empty 
space between the nose and upper lip, imparting a character of vulgarity to the countenance. 

The flyin 
so frequently seen in Flemish art. 


ig angel on the right has plain hair rising from the forehead, and a short round nose 

The wings and fluttering drapery of these two angels hovering about the tents correspond 
exactly with those in the celebrated altar-piece by Mabuse, the Adoration of the Magi, at Castle 
Howard. 

The golden crowns above the large roses on the tents are jewelled, and made to look as 
metallic as those actually worn by the kneeling sovereigns. 

One flower with a tall stalk is prominent among the herbage at the base of the queen’s desk. 

The king and his second son Henry also wear two golden chains, both composed of large 
plain circular links. 

The king’s uppermost chain has a cross appended to it, which does not reach below his ermine 
cape in front. The second chain has an elaborate piece of gold carving attached to it, apparently 
composed of some figure device. This hangs low down. 

The eldest and the youngest son wear a triple gold chain composed of long squares fitted 
together, like stones in a wall, with a red jewel pendant from the lowest chain. 
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Technical Observations. 
Phe second son, Henry, has a plain cross attached to his upper chain, and a lozenge of gold 
hordered with pearls, and a red jewel in the centre hangs from the lower chain. 

The crown of Arthur, Prince of Wales, is highly ornamental, being composed of interlaced 
golden foliage, with small red jewels in the foreign fashion, as seen in the crown of the Empress 
Leonora (Archaeologia, vol. xliii. pp. 1—16, 1870), but it has no arch, and devoid of crosses and 
Heurs de lis. 

The queen’s crown is surmounted by a tall cross, and the crosses and golden fleurs de lis upon 
the circlet are tall and slender. Her nose is remarkably long, and the brown eyes have a sleepy 
expression, without any shine in them. Her hair is chestnut-yellow, and parted in the middle, 
unlike the portraits where it is short and croppy. The ears not visible. She wears no rings; 
but two golden chains, composed of square billets, with a gold floriated cross hanging from the 
lowest of them. 

The chains worn by the first and third daughters are composed of round gold links, like those 
of the king and his second son. The lappets to the ladies’ head-dresses are black and a marone 
crimson. Their mantles are dark red-brown. 

The faces of all the figures have been worked over with a dirty transparent pigment, and in this 
the features have been modelled following the method of water-colour painters. The king’s hands 
have suffered much and been repaired; but those of Arthur Prinee of Wales are in good 
condition, and finely modelled. The thumb-nails are indicated with especial care. 

The writing on the open books of hours is very minute, and looks capable, with pains and per- 
severance, of being deciphered. The curtains of the tents are green, with brown-green linings 
inside. 

The middle angel holds the side of the curtain of the queen’s tent in a buneh in his left hand , 
his right hand is lower and nearer to the king, close by the orb and cross resting on the desk. 
It appears as if he intended to unite the curtains of the two tents. 

The erystal orbs, both in the engravings by Grignion and Audinet, have been unfaithfully 
rendered. The originals have been extremely well painted. ‘The crystal on the lower part shows 
a reflected light, and on the upper surface, towards the light, is depicted the reflection of a 
window with square sashes, apparently that of the artist's studio, The crosses on these orbs are 
gold, and of a richly floriated pattern. 

The trappings of the red-brown steed of St. George are entirely black, studded with golden 
roses, not barbed, but double seeded. The white and red feathers on the horse’s head spring from 
a golden rose on his forehead. To the golden bit a rose also is attached, and roses, all of gold, 
stud the black bands round the horses neck and haunches, from which again hang pear-shaped 
ornaments of black and gold. 

The spear-headed banner of St. George has transfixed the neck of the dragon and come out 
on the other side, drapery and all, in a most unaccountable manner. The shaft of the spear has 
snapped off next to the saint, aud the remainder, with the cronel, like a tilting lance, lies on the 
ground. The shaft of the spear appears to have penetrated the monster’s left eye, but it must 
have passed behind it. The folds of the banner rest on the dragon’s shoulder between the wings. 

The dragon’s tongue is red, but small in size and not forked. His ears are long and erect, 
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like those of an ass. His bat-like wings have dark brown ridges, but are yellow-brown within. 
The dragon’s belly is yellow-brown and smooth. The tail and hinder claws are of a deep sepia 
and chestnut-brown colour. The under part of his paws, like those of a cat, with short talons, is 
drawn with great mastery and a considerable knowledge of animal structure. 

The brocade covering the desks, for cushions are totally absent, is of a yellow-ribbed stuff, 
having a rich pattern traced in a thick broad black line all over it. 

The roses introduced in the foliage have all red centres; the outer leaves being plain yellow, 


answering, with the black outline round it. to the white bordering, thus indicating the union of 


the two houses of York and Lancaster. The pattern on the queen’s desk is exactly the same. At 
each corner of the pieture the same brocade is repeated; and therefore all the votaries are seen 


kneeling on it. A large red rose fills the right-hand lower corner. 
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VIIL.—The Ecclesiology and Architecture of some Towns in Mecklenburg and Pome- 
rania. By Arvacr G. Hint, M.A., F.S.A. 


Read February 28, 1884. 


[ venture this evening to call attention to the ecclesiology and architecture of 
a part of Europe which, though tolerably well known to a few architects and 
others who have visited and written about its remarkable medieval treasures, 18 
yet, in my opinion, a country which still requires a very extensive exploration, and 
which rejoices in the possession of some of the most interesting productions of the 
art of the middle ages which can be found anywhere on the continent. 

It is twenty-five years since a paper on “The Brick Architecture of North 
Germany”’ was read before the Society by our distinguished fellow Mr. Alexander 
Nesbitt ; and I trust, therefore, that so long a lapse of time will serve as an 
excuse for my resuming the subject which he so ably treated, more especially as 
the last quarter of a century has seen an enormous alteration in the buildings of 
almost every country in Europe, while many, alas, have for ever disappeared. 

I do not propose to read to ycu an essay on the special characteristies of brick 
architecture, as seen in one of its most fascinating developments in the various 
towns which line the shores of the Baltic, but I intend, if [ may be allowed to 
overstep the boundaries of pure antiquarianism with which our Society is more 
particularly concerned, to speak of the more interesting features to be observed in 
certain towns of Mecklenburg and Pomerania, which I have visited, and to call your 
attention also to some of the very beautiful works of art which yet remain in their 
churches and other buildings. 

Those who have not wandered beyond the borders of stone-producing countries 
must experience a very novel sensation upon entering for the first time such a 
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town as Liibeck or Stralsund, where every building is constructed of either brick 
or brick and timber, relieved only, in rare cases, by the sparing use of such 
Swedish granite as the icebergs of remote ages have transported in boulders from 
their native mountains further north. 

It is difficult to say what was the original colour effect of these old towns, but 
at the present time, at any rate, the artistic eye is gratified in a most striking way 
by the rich, warm tone of the brick, mellowed, as it is, by the weather of five or 
six centuries ; -and this warmth of colour contrasts very finely with the green of 
the great copper spires and roofs which are so characteristic of the buildings of 
northern Germany and the neighbourhood. 

It will, perhaps, be admitted that for general picturesque outlme and com- 
position the German towns, as we now see them, stand pre-eminent, for in them, 
more so than others, as it would appear, do the aspiring principles of Gothic 
architecture, as evidenced by steeples and gables, assert themselves to form a 
group of buildings which unite to form in the highest degree an harmonious whole. 
We see this beautifully exemplified in many towns of southern Germany, such as 
Niirnberg, Augsburg, Nérdlingen, Rothenburg, Regensburg, and others; but in 
these instances the picturesqueness is due in great measure to the beauty of thes 
details which the various arts connected with the working of stone, timber, metal, 
and other materials have produced. In the great brick towns of the Baltic, this 
quaint effect is due, on the contrary, to the great size and dignified severity of the 
buildings, rather than to the art spent upon the ornamental accessories; and yet it 
is difficult to say which of the two results is the more pleasing. Many architects 
and others who have written upon the subject of German brick architecture have 
pronounced it to be gaunt and meagre in character, depending only for effect upon 
the vastness of the majority of its churches and publie buildings, and not upon the 
skill in design and arrangement of parts; but I confess I feel that a great 
injustice has been done to the designers of these imposing structures, which, 
while being the most legitimate offspring of a brick material, retain at the same 
time all that is essential of the noble stone buildings further south, from which 
they have been more or less copied and adapted. Christianity was very late in 
reaching these Baltic shores, and, in fact, had but little influence there till the 
twelfth century was well advanced, consequently the earliest form of ecclesiastical 
architecture which the brick assumed was the late Romanesque, strongly mixed, 
in most cases, with Transitional details. It does not appear that brick buildings 
were in common use before the introduction of Christianity into these parts ; on the 


contrary, there is good reason to believe that wood was the more usual material 
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employed, and it seems, therefore, that the art of brick building had begun with 
the advent of the Gothic style. The Klosterkirche at Jerichow, built in the 
middle of the twelfth century, is generally cited as one of the early brick churches 
of the columnar or basilica type, having a cross plan with western towers. A fine 
example of late Romanesque remains also in the cathedral church of Ratzeburg, 
founded by Henry the Lion, and begun in 1164. In this latter church the piers 
are very massive, and square in section, as also are those in the Dom at Liibeck, 
a building a few years later in date. The church at Ratzeburg is vaulted, as 
also is the cathedral church at Liibeck, but at Jerichow there is a flat ceiling ; 
similar ceilings were formerly constructed for the celebrated Cistercian abbey 
at Oliva, near Dantzig, founded in 1170, and also for other churches, most of 
which have been subsequently vaulted. 

As the majority of the influences which caused the alteration from time to time 
in the architecture of northern Europe came from the south, so the various styles 
lingered along the shores of the Baltic long after they had been replaced in the 
south by others of a more or less different character; and I am assured by a 
friend that in some parts of the north which he has visited Gothic still retains 
many good traditions, uneffaced by the three centuries of the Renaissance, which 
has so greatly changed the art of Europe, and that artizans may even now be 
met with whose ordinary work is strongly Gothic in many ways. Consequently, 
the Romanesque in these parts lasted on till the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. There is a notable example of round arched vaulting in the church at 
Arndsee, dating from 1184, but instances of this feature are rare, having been very 
quickly superseded by the pointed Transitional vaults, of which there are many 
grand instances. 

But the grandest development of brick architecture in north Germany was 
undoubtedly reserved for the true Gothic period, and to this time the majority of 
the principal works belongs. The representative examples of Transitional work in 
brick exhibit some very curious features, which, nevertheless, have something in 
common with those forms which are generally understood as early-English in this 
country. But the earliest examples do not belong to a period anterior to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, a time when the fully-developed Gothic had firm 
hold in England. The thirteenth century produced some remarkable specimens 
of Baltic architecture, of which the Marienkirche at Liibeck is, perhaps, the parent, 
though there are many more examples which belong to the succeeding epoch. In 
the fourteenth century a great number of exceedingly fine buildings sprung up in 


these northern towns, at a time when the Hanseatic League formed so strong a 
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bond of union in matters commercial, and became, in fact, a source of alliance 
between eastern and western Europe. 

Among the many fine examples of the architecture of this period may be men- 
tioned the churches of Saints Peter, James, and Giles, at Liibeck, besides other 
buildings in that town; the Marienkirche at Breslau, near Stettin; the Jacobi- 
kirche and Nicolaikirche at Stralsund; the cathedral church at Schwerin; the 
Cistercian church at Doberan, near Rostock ; the Marienkirche at Rostock, 
and many others, which will be noticed more in detail presently. As the four- 
teenth century advanced, the decorative details of the brickwork became very 
much elaborated, often to a degree of richness which rivals the geometric 
tracery of similar German work in stone; but treated, necessarily, in a manner 
consistent with the material used. The church of St. Catherine at Branden- 
burg, erected between the years 1381 and 1402, contains striking examples of 
elaborate brick tracery in the gables, and peculiar screens which serve to hide 
the roof of the transepts. The bricks used at this time are mostly glazed, 
venerally in red, but frequently in green, black, yellow, and even white. When 
disposed in alternate courses of red and green, or yellow and black, the effect is 
very peculiar, though soft and pleasant as we see it now after the lapse of time, 
which has been long enough to give a moderating tone to the sharply-contrasted 
colours. The bricks are sometimes cut after they have been cemented in their 
places, but are more frequently moulded before baking. The gables of the 
Marienkirche at Wismar are ornamented with a great number of figures in low 
relief, cast from the same mould, and covered with a bright green glaze. These 
kinds of ornaments, when disposed in horizontal lines, have a most peculiar and 
yet by no means unpleasant effect. There are some beautiful diaper patterns, 
cast in brick, arranged in bands and other forms round the circumference of the 
two flanking towers of one of the Liibeck gateways. 

The pierced screens are very characteristic features of this form of Gothic ; 
and are, in most cases, purely ornamental and adventitious portions of the build- 
ings to which they belong. They are sometimes seen as accessories to church 
architecture, but more often form an integral part of the designs of civic build- 
ings, of which the Rathhaus at Liibeck is a very fine example. The summits of 
these open screens are generally adorned with a series of little pinnacles or spires, 
covered with copper, and terminating in vanes, the whole furnishing a most 
picturesque composition. Among the later and highly-elaborate varieties of 
tracery-work may be mentioned the gateways at Neu Brandenburg and the 


church in the same town; portions of the churches at Stralsund; the fine houses 
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in the market-place at Greifswald; and elsewhere. In Ermanland, or eastern 
Prussia, the character of this work is kept up with great vigour; splendid 
instances of which can be seen in the churches at Santoppen and Frauenburg, 
which possess very peculiar towers. 

[ now propose to point out some of the chief features observable in a series of 
churches and other buildings in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, which are illustrated 
by the sketches I have made on the spot, and which, while not pretending in any 
way to be water-colour drawings, will yet be sufficient to show the general 
character of the places depicted. 

Those who start upon an excursion into these parts will, most probably, take 
the boat from London to Hamburg, from which one is able very conveniently to 
reach Liibeck and other highly-interesting towns. ‘The great commercial city of 
Hamburg is not generally credited with the possession of much that is of value in 
architecture or collections; but there are, nevertheless, a great number of remarkable 
relics of the old town which are worthy of close attention. The great fire which raged 
for three days, in the month of May, 1842, destroyed the cathedral church of St. 
Nicholas and a quarter of the entire city, but even that disaster has spared many 
important edifices. The most striking feature of the old portion of the town 
is the great number of ancient houses ; many streets being formed entirely of 
such, without the admixture of any modern building. These houses, unlike those 
in the neighbouring towns, are not all of brick, but are constructed with a 
large element of timber, often decorated with spirited carving. They are built 
upon the banks of the numerous canals or fleete which intersect the old suburbs 
in all directions; and there are as many picturesque corners to be found here as 
in the better-known city of Amsterdam. Most of these brick-and-timber structures 
are warehouses, originally built for that purpose, and still used as such. They 
belong, for the most part, to the fifteenth century. 

In noticing the ecclesiology of this district of Germany there will be no 
need to refer to any building of modern date, but the great church of St. 
Nicholas, built by Sir Gilbert Scott to replace that destroyed by the fire, cer- 
tainly merits a passing remark, as being, perhaps, the most notable work in church 
architecture which the modern Gothic Renaissance has produced, and as illus- 
trating very forcibly the versatile genius of a man who produced almost as his 
first work a cathedral church that not only was vastly superior to anything of 
its class that had been done at that time, but which is even now without a rival 
among the later imitations of the same style, which are the work of native archi- 


tects. This church is a noble reproduction of German thirteenth-century Gothic, 
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of the type seen at Cologne, Freiburg, Strasbourg, and elsewhere; and is 300 feet 
long, with a spire rising to the great height of 473 feet. The eastern apse is 
very imposing, though the general tone of the interior is cold and unsympathetic, 
owing to the absence of those sumptuous fittings so noticeable in many old 
churches. 

Two fourteenth-century Gothic churches remain in their old state, St. Cathe- 
rine’s and St. James’. The former is a large structure of brick, with an 
imposing interior, due in some measure to the clerestory windows being built 
up, and thus giving a gloomy appearance to the vaulting. The piers are cylin- 
drical and very massive, the mouldings of the arches springing from them with- 
out the addition of caps. Here, as in most other cases, the vaulting ribs are 
very narrow, which gives a fine sense of scale as contrasted with the massive piers 
and walls. There are several beautiful altar-pieces and tablets of wood, painted 
and decorated in the powerful style of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A 
majestic organ case of the seventeenth century stands in the western gallery: the 
design is very good. The seventeenth century steeple of this church is a conspicuous 
object in the city, and is covered with copper of a bright green; as also are the 
roofs. The copper steeple of St. James’ is a curious and fine design, dating from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
with traceried windows in the upper storey: the summit is crowned with a kind 
of lantern of characteristic form. Both these churches had, originally, copper 
spires, which, like so many others, have fallen victims to lightning and wind. 

Those who visit Hamburg will find Liibeck the next town to be explored, 
This remarkable town is supposed to have 


[t is octagonal in plan, and ornamented 


being within easy distance by rail. 
held an important position even so early as the eighth century. After its 
destruction by the Rugians in 1139 it was rebuilt and founded afresh by count 
Adolphus de Schowenberg, and it became inhabited by settlers from Westphalia 
and the Netherlands. In 1157 it was destroyed by fire, and in the following year 
count Adolphus ceded it to Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony. From this time it 
Hourished greatly, insomuch so that in 1162, Gerald, bishop of Oldenburg, trans- 
ferred his see thither, and commenced the building of the cathedral church, 
although there were two fine churches already founded. His own building no 
longer remains, but his body was moved to the new cathedral church, where 
it lies now before the high altar. In 1192 Henry the Lion yielded the city 
to count Adolphus the Third, of Holstein. In 1201 Liibeck was taken by 
Waldemar, brother of the celebrated Canute of Denmark, but his government 
was, in its turn, overthrown twenty-five years after, when the emperor Frederick 
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[Il. granted a charter for a free city. From this time Liibeck took its place 
as head of the Confederation, and continued to develope the practice of the fine 
arts, of which it has left us so many remains, and in this important work it 
was greatly aided by the patronage and encouragement of the great series of 
bishops who presided like princes over its internal government. But a bad 
time came after the severance of the Hanse League in 1630, and since then 
the great tumults of European war have wreaked destruction upon its walls. 
For three days it was pillaged by Bernadotte, Soult, and Murat, and a vast amount 
of plunder was carried away. The city regained its freedom once more in 1815, 
and is now a quiet and prosperous town. 

Having thus sketched the outlines of its history, let us examine briefly the 
architecture which still renders it famous in spite of its ill-treatment at the hands 
of successive enemies. 

The cathedral church, which has been mentioned before, was erected between the 
years 1276 and 1334, and owes much to Burchard de Sarken, eleventh bishop, who 
lived to the age of 120, and died in 1317. It is 410 feet long, but only 68 feet high 
to the vaulting. The aisles are of equal height with the nave, a common arrange- 
ment in the district. The planning of the eastern chevet is peculiar. Lateral 
chapels were thrown out from the aisles during the fourteenth century. The 
piers, with the exception of five in the apse, are square in section and very massive 
and plain. A superb rood, with its beam and other accessories, is placed at the 
eastern end of the nave. It was given by bishop Krummedyck in 1477, and is, 
perhaps, without an equal in its own particular style. The beam is covered with 
decorative figures of saints and prophets, and adorned with others of the blessed 
Virgin, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. John, with the donor. An inscription on the 


front runs: 


Anno Domini MCCCCLXXVII Reverendus in Christo Pater et Dominus Albertus Crumme- 


dijk Episeopus Lubicensis hoe magnum opus ad laudem Dei propriis sumptibus fieri fecit. 


This beautiful work, which is a masterpiece of design and execution, is now 
painted a dull green, though doubtless in its original state richly decorated in gold 
and colour. Among other works to be seen here are a fine series of fifteenth-cen- 
tury carved benches, an elaborate ju) or rood-loft, a pulpit of the sixteenth century, 
some rich brazen candelabra and sconces, and several splendid monuments, among 
them the great brass to bishops de Sarken and John de Mul, a rubbing of which 
was lately exhibited before the Society. The bronze effigy of bishop Henry de 
Bockholt is also a notable example of metal work. Within the limits of a paper 
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such as this it is only possible to touch lightly upon the various objects of interest 
in the city of Liibeck, which, being better known than other towns to which I shall 
refer, will not here receive its due measure of attention. 

A wider interest surrounds the church of St. Mary, which, by its great bulk 
and its two spires rising to the height of 420 feet, is conspicuous all over the city. 
This noble building was begun in 1276, and finished in 1304, With one or two 
unimportant exceptions it is built entirely of brick, which, on the exterior, is dis- 
posed in alternating courses of red and black, or red and green. There are no 
regular transepts, but at the eastern end the four last divisions of the aisles are 
thrown out into large lateral chapels. There is an apse, and beyond, three chapels 
of characteristic planning. ‘The principal vault is 150 feet in height, and is 
carried through from east to west; the aisles are 67 feet high, and the entire 
length is about 340 feet. It is difficult to conceive a finer Gothic interior than 
that presented by the Marienkirche, and the effect upon the observer, at his first 
entrance, is almost overpowering. This result is produced by the vastness of the 
building, relying upon fine proportion rather than upon beauty of detail, and the 
immense amount of magnificent furniture and fittings which furnish all the colour 
for a picture lightened by a huge church with whitewashed walls. And here the 
great advantage for a brick church of the much-despised whitewash is strikingly 
apparent. We are accustomed in England to look with horror upon the use of 
whitewash for church interiors, more particularly because we have taken great 
trouble to remove it from the walls of so many of our old cathedral churches and 
other buildings, and this has led us to adopt red brick interiors for many modern 
churches, with a result, I think it will be admitted, the very reverse of satis- 
factory. It is evident that the builders of the Baltic churches never had any 
intention of exposing a plain surface of red brick, for in every case that I have 
examined they are whitened, and where this has not been renewed at intervals up 
to the present time one often sees the old whitening in its original state, not 
unfrequently relieved by bold decoration in colour of a simple kind, generally 
drawn freehand with a brush. 

The two principal objects of notice in the interior are the magnificent medieval 
rood-loft and organ-case, the latter placed at the western end, where it is corbelled 
out at a considerable distance above the pavement. This almost unique work is 
about 80 feet in height, and is sumptuously gilded and illuminated. The centre 
compartment contains pipes of 52-feet pitch. The front of the rood-loft is enriched 
with panel paintings of saints of a high order of excellence. The medieval stalls 
have been removed to various parts of the church, but in most respects the original 


order of the interior remains undisturbed. The principal altar-piece is late 
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Renaissance in black and white marble, the altar-railings being of black marble 
with banisters of burnished latten; a costly and very imposing work. In the 
eastern chapels are some beautiful triptychs, monumental brasses, memorial tablets, 
and other objects, many of singular excellence. Every pier in the nave serves as 
a support for a monumental tablet, in most cases of a highly elaborate character. 
These commemorate members of the various important families who flourished here 
during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries ; the majority of these 
memorials are furnished with a painted portrait of the deceased. In the clerestory 
windows of the apse is some ancient glass of considerable beauty. As in most 
churches of this kind, there is no regular triforium, the clerestory windows being 
of great length, having their mullions carried down to the level of the string-course 
immediately above the nave arcade, while the window-lights are filled in to the 
extent of their lower half, thus leaving a wall for the abutment of the aisle-roof 
outside. The effect of this arrangement is extremely good, and is of frequent 
occurrence. The piers which support the great western towers are of great size, 
being 20 feet in thickness. 

The Jacobikirche, a church of the fourteenth century, next claims our atten- 
tion. It has a single western tower and spire of great height, and a huge copper- 
coated roof, which covers the nave and aisles with one span. The principal objects 
of the interior are two magnificent medieval organs, one at the west end, and 
another in the north aisle. They have been painted white, but this has been 
done within comparatively late times. I may mention that the plates illus- 
trating these organs given in King’s Study Book, an otherwise laborious and 
valuable work, are incorrect. There are several altar-pieces of great beauty, 
among them a very sumptuous example—a triptych—executed in stone. 

The Agidienkirche, of the fourteenth century, has two western towers with 
spires. It contains much beautiful furniture, of which the organ-case, dated 1675, 
but which in England would belong to a century earlier, is the principal work. 

St. Catherine’s is now desecrated and used as a museum of ecclesiastical art. 
It is quite different from the other churches, having an upper internal quire raised 
upon columns and stone vaulting, and inaccessible from the inside of the church. 
In this respect it is unlike the quire of St Gereon’s at Cologne. St. Catherine’s 
at Liibeck belonged to the Minorite Friars. The front of the upper quire forms a 
kind of jubé, where is a beautiful rood of wood painted and gilded, with large 
crockets and elaborate ends to the arms of the cross. The exterior of this church 
is most imposing, being built upon sloping ground, thus necessitating an irregular 
arrangement of buttresses, here planned with great picturesqueness. 
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We have already noticed the peculiar pierced screen of the Rathhaus, and there 
are many other notable points about this building which cannot be discussed here ; 
suffice it to mention the beautiful Renaissance external staircase of stone, and other 
additions in the same style. 

Leaving behind the ancient town of Liibeck, let us go on to Schwerin. The great 
cathedral church here, built in 1430, and one of the finest of the Baltic churches, is 
remarkable for the size of its windows, which in the transepts are about 75 feet 
in height, having mullions of brick, unsupported throughout this long distance by 
any transom whatever. The effect is very dignified, and characteristic of the 
Baltic style. The interior, which must lately have been highly impressive, is now 
so entirely ruined by the process of so-called “ restoration” that it is absolutely 
ugly. The walls and vaulting have been denuded of their whitewash, and the 
whole interior is now a blaze of red brick, unrelieved by any old furniture, stained 
glass, or fittings, which seem to have been swept away with an unsparing hand, 
most probably because they were of late style, and did not, therefore, suit the 
modern restorer’s ideas of Gothic uniformity. This church shows in a striking 
way how thoroughly bad a red brick interior can look even when associated with 
grandeur of architecture. 

Some interesting remarks about Liibeck are contained in Whitelocke’s Embassy to 
Sweden in 1654 and 1664, as published by Dr. Charles Morton, and edited by Henry 
teeve. Describing the cathedral church, Whitelocke observes “ They have many 
images and crucifixes in their churches: one, made of earth, of the Virgin Mary. . . 
In the same church is a rare tablet of the Passion of Our Saviour, admired by 
artists for the rare painting and lineaments of it. Above the altar is a little image 
of Our Lady, so contrived with wires fastened to it, that one, being hid on the 
other side of it, may make it turn forward and backward, to the admiration of the 
multitude of spectators, who know, by the motion of the image, whether the 
offerings which they make, and lay upon the altar, be acceptable or not; if one 
gives a small offering, the image turns away from it in disdain of it; if it be a fat 
offering, it turns towards it in token of acceptance; and though they tell these 
stories themselves, yet still they retain these images and trumperies among them. 
This church is of good length and breadth, but the height is not proportionable : 
it hath few monuments of note, only some of their bishops and canons, among 
which one is indeed remarkable, which they will needs have it believed, where a 
canon was buried some hundreds of years since, yet now sometimes is heard to 
knock in his grave, whereupon instantly some one or other of his surviving brethren 


the canons—give up the ghost, and come to the dead canon at his call.” From 
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hence Whitelocke went and viewed the other churches, “all alike furnished with 
images and crucifixes, and full of pews, fitted according to the quality of the 
parishioners. The churches are built of brick, and some of them covered with 
copper, which they brought from Sweden in older times.” 

From this account it can be seen that the churches have been altered very 
slightly since the time of this narrative, and one can but deplore that the 
Reformation in our own country did not retain with it the conservative spirit 
regarding ecclesiastical art which was so excellent a feature of the corresponding 
great movement in Germany and elsewhere. 

Two splendid brasses of the fifteenth century, which yet remain in this 
church, have become familiar to the Society by the rubbings lately exhibited. 

Close to Schwerin is the little town of Wismar, where the ecclesiologist can well 
spend four or five days, and will have but little chance of meeting tourists of any 
kind. Here are three very large and fine churches, St. Nicholas, St. Mary, and 
St. George, all of the fourteenth century, and entirely of brick. St. Nicholas is 
the largest, and exhibits dimensions almost comparable to the Marienkirche at 
Liibeck, but it has one tower only, with a saddle-back roof,as also has St. Mary’s. 
The vaulting is 130 feet in height. This church has, unfortunately, gone through 
the ordeal of “ restoration,” though with a much better result than is the case at 
Schwerin. The interior is now a bright red with white jointing to the bricks 
executed in paint, a mode of treatment that has been employed with terrible effect 
upon some of the most interesting churches of France. But most of the ancient 
furniture and fittings has been suffered to remain, including some charming quire 
screens, brazen candelabra, and altar-pieces. The organ-case is Gothic of the 
sixteenth century, much altered by Renaissance additions, but nevertheless highly 
interesting. The remarkable green glazed bricks in the gables of this church 
have been noticed before. The exterior of the apse is a most impressive piece of 
design ; as plain as it could be made, and yet it would be difficult to give it a more 
stately effect than it now possesses. This is owing partly to its great size, and 
partly to the arrangement of the flying buttresses, the bases of which are planned 
in a different position from that in common use, being placed in the angles between 
the chapels of the chevet. The sketch will sufficiently explain this. 

St. Mary’s is much like the sister church of St. Nicholas, but is somewhat 
smaller; there is little furniture left, with the exception of a fine rood, decorated, 
as usual, with huge crockets, and now placed in the north aisle. The interior is 


unrestored and whitewashed. 
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By far the most interesting feature of Wismar is the church of St. George. 
[ spent the greater part of three days in the examination of its interior, and 
there yet remains much to see and study. Unlike the majority of its neighbours 
there is no apse, but a square east end, pierced with two enormous windows of 
three lights each, which, from the sills to the points of the arches are about 
70 feet in height; the mullions being unsupported save by the irons which 
secure the glass. The quire is about 20 feet lower than the nave, a departure 
from the local custom; the former being about 90 feet, and the latter about 
110 feet to the vaulting. The transepts are of equal height with the nave, 
and there is one bay between the crossing and the quire, by which means an 
admirable effect is obtained, heightened considerably by the large blank space above 
the entrance to the chancel. The church is vaulted throughout, and the arcades 
are lofty, there being no triforium storey. The piers are octagonal and massive, 
with caps of the plainest kind. The windows in the transepts are of great 
size, those on the north and south sides of each are of two lights, and appear to 
be 80 or 90 feet in height. The lights are now bricked up. This church was 
erected in or about the year 1340, though the simple treatment of the tracery gives 
the whole the dignity of an earlier building; the east end, as seen from the interior, 
is certainly very majestic. This is one of the very few churches which are 
practically untouched and unrestored, and there seems to have been little done to 
it since the sixteenth century, consequently it retains most of its old furniture, of 
which there are many magnificent examples of all dates. It is strange that this 
church should have been so little noticed by antiquaries and architects. I find 
several references to St. Nicholas’s at Wismar, but none to St. George’s, which is in 
every way more interesting now, whatever the former building may have been 
before it was restored. The great altar-piece of the fifteenth century—a triptych 
of fine dimensions—stands in its old place, surmounted by a painted and gilded 
rood, which is doubtless not in its original situation. The triptych has double 
wings, folding one over the other, the outsides have panel paintings of the usual 
type, the inside gorgeous with tabernacle work encrusted with gold and illumina- 
tion. This is a very splendid piece of design. Round the quire are fifteenth- 
century screens, having wooden frames, beautifully carved and illuminated, 
enclosing grylls of wrought iron. The stalls are sumptuously carved, and are 
earlier in date, apparently coeval with the erection of the church. The large 
standards are worthy of close study. The lateral chapels of the nave all retain 
their original altar-pieces, most of them triptychs of wood, richly illuminated. 


Depending from the vaulting in various parts of the church are brazen candelabra 
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of great beauty, most of them gifts from donors whose names are inscribed upon 
the metal work. There are no stone or brick bosses to the vaulting, their places 
being supplied by large ones of wood, painted and decorated. 

The benches in the nave and transepts are of various dates, chiefly of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and of very varying designs. Their chief 
feature consists in their being in nearly all cases painted and decorated, and this 
work does not appear to have been done subsequent to the erection of the benches. 
St. George, with the dragon, frequently appears, as also the arms of various families 
who have been patrons of the church. 

The pulpit is of the seventeenth century, and has a fine sounding-board. 

[ have dwelt thus long upon the subject of this church, because it appears to be 
so little known, and because there can be no doubt that the whole will be restored 
and renovated before long, and this process, if we may judge by the results at 
Schwerin and elsewhere, will do the usual amount of mischief, and rob the build- 
ing irretrievably of many of its objects of art, besides obliterating many valuable 
landmarks of its history. 

From Wismar, by changing carriages at Kleinen, one can easily reach the busy 
and industrious town of Rostock, situated on the river Warnow, and but six 
miles from the Baltic. The bricks used in this neighbourhood are, in tone, more 
like the ordinary English stock bricks, though coloured glazing is employed for 
decoration. The Rathhaus is of the fourteenth century, but has been much obscured 
by very late alterations. The Marienkirche is a most remarkable edifice, the exterior 
built in alternating courses of yellow and black brick, giving the whole an appear- 
ance that has more in common with such buildings as the cathedral churches 
of Orvieto or Siena, in [taly, than with the generality of Baltic architecture. The 
eastern apse is finely designed, and there are the very unusual features of apses 
to the transepts. The curious tower-like structure at the west-end is much like 
the corresponding feature in the cathedral church at Erfurt. The interior was 
completely modernised in the most exuberant style of the eighteenth century, and 
has thus lost much of its interest. The interiors of the other Rostock churches 
have been treated in the same way. 

The fourteenth-century spire of St. Peter’s church rises to the height of 430 ft. 
and is a landmark to sailors. 

St. James’ church is also of the fourteenth century, and has double transepts; 
brick of various colours is used for the exterior. The great western spire has 
disappeared, and been replaced by a seventeenth-century copper steeple of excellent 


design. 
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St. Nicholas’s is much like the other, and has been fitted up inside in the Louis 
Quatorze style, but there still remains a fine triptych, with paintings illustrative 
of the miracles of the patron saint. 

There are many interesting houses in the market-place and elsewhere, and 
some good gateways. 

While at Rostock the ecclesiologist should not omit to visit the Cistercian 
church of Doberan, about ten miles distant. This abbey is a fine example of the 
severe type of architecture used by the Order. It was begun about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and is entirely of red brick. There are transepts, but 
no tower. The great windows at the west end and in the transepts are very 
dignified. Though until within the last few months there was no railway commu- 
nication between Doberan and Rostock, the interior of the church has been 
“restored,” and the walls scraped and pointed. Much fine furniture has, 
however, been left intact, notably some splendid stalls, and the triptych above 
the high altar. The ancient rood, a Decorated work of great beauty, some 50 feet 
in height, now stands at the west end. This church possesses a rare collection of 
incised monumental slabs, some of a highly elaborate character, and inlaid with 
marbles of various colours. One of the piers in the south transept retains some of 
the original decoration in white, red, black, and green; but I cannot say that it 
is very successful. 

The collegiate church of Biitzow, a little place where there is a railway 
junction, seems to be of late thirteenth century, or quite early fourteenth century 
work, and is rather peculiar. I have a sketch of one of the altar-pieces. In the 
have is a carved pulpit of the sixteenth century. 

To reach Stralsund from Rostock it is necessary to go a long way round by 
rail; which, however, will give the antiquary an opportunity of exploring several 
small towns of interest. At Giistrow, for instance, there are many interest- 
ing old houses with elaborate gables. The fourteenth-century church here has 
been so thoroughly “restored”? and modernised, inside and out, that, practically, 
nothing remains of the old fabric; but it should be visited, if only to see one of 
the grandest altar-pieces in the north of Germany, a reredos resplendent with 
figure-subjects, tabernacle work, &c., all colored and decorated. At Teterow and 
Malchin are excellent fourteenth-century churches. 

At Neu Brandenburg, a little further on, can be seen a very complete example 
of a fourteenth-century Baltic town of brick. The most interesting features here 
are the town walls with their gateways and bastions, quite complete and unbroken. 


The four gateways are remarkable, and vary in design. They are all of brick, and 
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some most curiously designed. The western gate is the most elaborate, and has 
four gables filled with intricate geometrical tracery. Two other gateways are 
adorned with rude figures in terra-cotta placed in rows at a considerable height. 
These figures do not stand on brackets, or under canopies, but are fixed by iron 
cramps from behind, and so have the ludicrous appearance of standing upon air, 
with their feet out and arms erect, like the orante figures so common in the 
Catacombs of Rome. The tower of the church is elaborately treated in brick 
tracery, as also are the tympana of the doorways. The interior contains little 
of value. 

The ancient town of Stralsund, the most northerly one of any size in Germany, 
claims a large measure of attention. It was founded at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and two hundred years afterwards ranked next to Liibeck 
among the Hanse cities. Stralsund is said to be one of the few towns that have 
never been sacked; nevertheless, it was violently seized by Wallenstein in 1628, 
though not taken, and suffered capture in 1678, and also in 1715. There are 
three large and fine churches, a medieval Rathhaus, and many ancient houses here, 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The Marienkirche is a vast brick church of the fifteenth century, having been 
built between the years 1416 and 1473. It has a remarkable western tower, 
square at the base and octagonal above. The peculiar western transepts open into 
the tower, the western faces of all three being in the same line. In an old paint- 
museum of the Rathhaus this western tower is shown to have formerly 
a lofty copper spire, but this has now given place to a shorter copper 
steeple of sixteenth or seventeenth century work. There are eastern transepts 
also, the windows of which are modern copies from examples at Cologne; but the 
original ones, in other parts of the church, are all of the simple light type so 
The roofing is entirely of copper, and 


ing in the 


possessed 


common in these parts, and of great size. 
the composition and colouring of the whole building is exceedingly fine. The 


interior was altered about sixty years ago and is much depreciated; the organ- 
case alone is left of the old furniture. 

The most interesting church of the three is the Nicolaikirche, of the four- 
teenth century. Its two western towers, enriched with four storeys of similar 
design, are among the best examples of the style. The arcades have plastered 
backgrounds, which furnish an excellent effect. One of the copper cupolas is 
The interior arrangements and fittings remain in almost their original 


missing. 
condition. The pseudo-triforium, or passage-way above the main arcades, has 
a wooden gallery of panelling, running right round the church, and enriched 
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with the blazoning of the various benefactors and notabilities of Stralsund. 
At the east end, in the apse, and on the north side of the nave, this gallery 
breaks out into two pendant tribunes of wood, also illuminated with figures of 
These probably held the medieval organs, or were used for choirs. There 


saints. 
are also some magnificent candelabra and sconces, open benches and carved pews, 
besides several triptychs of the fifteenth century. 

The third church, the Jacobikirche, much resembles St. Nicholas, with the 
exception that it has a single western tower of curious design. The lower portion 
is square, the upper octagonal, whilst from the four corners of the square rise large 
turrets of brick opposite to the alternate faces of the octagon. Both storeys of the 
square portion, and the upper octagonal storey, are ornamented with richly- 
traceried window openings. In the western wall of the church proper is a huge 
arch of about 80 feet in height, which encloses both the west door and also the 
large western window of six lights. Neither the Jacobikirche nor the Nicholai- 
kirche has transepts. 

At Stralsund also we have, in the Rathhaus, a good example of the great 
ornamental screens of pierced brick, such as is seen in the Rathhaus at Liibeck. 

There are two other towns only to which I[ shall now refer, ¢.y. Greifswald 
and Anclam, both in the neighbourhood of Stralsund. At Greifswald are three 
churches of an early type, and a large number of interesting houses of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the market-place. Some of the latter are 
extremely elaborate examples of traceried brickwork, in which false or unpierced 
windows are frequently introduced. The church of St. Mary has important 
features of thirteenth-century date, and possesses a western galilee or hall, which 
runs north and south on the further side of the great western tower, a class of 
feature met with at Prenzlau, Colberg, and Brandenburg, in the hal! churches of 
those towns. 

At Anclam the two fourteenth-century churches are strongly influenced by the 
work at Liibeck. 

[ have but slightly alluded to the peculiarities exhibited in the designs of 
many of the town gateways in these parts, but in most cases they are very lofty, 
and have crow-stepped gables, which are generally panelled and otherwise orna- 
mented, not unfrequently with armorial bearings. The little towns of Demmin, 
‘Treptow, Grimmen, and others in this district of Pomerania, all have these lofty 
gateways, though the old walls which joined them have in most cases been taken 
down, leaving the gateways free. 

There are, necessarily, many points that it is impossible to notice within the 
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limits of a paper of this character, and which would furnish material for many a 
long treatise; but enough has been said, I think, to show how very fine and 
characteristic are the medieval productions of this country, and how very 
different is the architecture from anything we are accustomed to see further 
south. This individuality extends, in my opinion, in great measure to the furni- 
ture and accessories of these churches and civic buildings, particularly in the 
altar-pieces, which are unusually sumptuous and costly. There is a grand field 
for exploration in the district which lies between Berlin and Keenigsberg, on the 
confines of Russia; and I believe that here is an immense region which is to all 
practical purposes unknown to antiquaries and ecclesiologists. Such towns on 
the coast as Céslin, Stolp, Dantzig, and Marienberg have been pretty well investi- 
gated, but there are hundreds of smaller places with which there is no immediate 
communication by rail, and which, therefore, have evaded the notice of the majority 


of travellers. 
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Read May 7, 1885. 


Tue Torso of Dionysos, shown in the accompanying plate from two photo- 
graphs by Mr. Robinson of Tunbridge Wells, is of much interest, both from its 
state of preservation and character, and, also, from being an entirely new repre- 
sentation of the god; but more particularly from its possessing such decided 
characteristics of the Praxitelean school as to lead to the inference that it must 
be a copy of some celebrated statue of the god by this great master, of which no 
other copy or description has come down to us, or any representation on coin, or 
vase, as far as [ have been able to ascertain. 

The statue seems, however, to agree with one of Dionysos, by Praxiteles, 
which he made for the town of Thebes, the place of his mythical birth ;* but not 
described by Pausanias, although briefly described by some others, and regarded 
as a work of great merit, and specially for its faithful representation of the soft 
Heshy character of surface and limb peculiar to youth verging upon the age of 
puberty ; and such as will be seen, from the drawings of the torso, to be a marked 
character and aim of the copyist. With what success I leave to the better know- 
ledge and judgment of others. But, with a rather long experience and practised 
eye in the contemplation of ancient sculpture during many years’ service and 
exploration in Greece and Asia Minor, [ am induced to consider it must be a copy 
of a statue of one of the great masters in the purest time of the art, and also one 
of the purest popular conceptions of the god of the vine. 

Dionysos too was a favorite subject for the conception and chisel of Praxi- 


teles, as were also his attendant fauns and satyrs. 


* “Called the Theban or youthful Bacchus, by Praxiteles.” Dr. Smith’s Class. Dic.—See 


Dionysus. 
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This torso differs entirely from a newly-discovered statue of Dionysos or 
Bacchus, that was found in Rome in 1880, both in regard to the age intended to 
be represented, and also in design, as the latter represents the god when verging 
upon manhood. And as it measures 1°77 metres in height, it seems to have been 
intended for life-size when attaining manhood height, that is about 5 feet 10 
inches, or a little under 6 feet. 

This torso of Dionysos in my possession is, however, intended for a youth of 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age, and when attaining about 4 feet 2 inches in 
height; since the height of the torso is about 32} inches from the nape of the neck 
to the lowest part of the right leg—upon which the body mainly stood—the left leg 
being placed at ease across it in front. The toes of this leg no doubt rested 
on the ground close in rear of the right foot. But both feet of the torso are, 
unfortunately, wanting. 

This position of the legs, to form an easy attitude and pose, necessarily 
required the body having some other support, such as a column, as sometimes seen, 
or the trunk of a tree, such as we see to have been the case in this statue; for the 
left arm rests upon one branch of it, whilst the left hip leans against another 
branch, the broken ends of which are still projecting beyond the body of the torso, 
as seen in the plate. 

This leaning attitude, but varied in treatment, was a very favourite and happy 
adoption of Praxiteles, as shown in the Faun at Rome, supposed to be a copy 
from the great master, and of which several other copies exist. 

The Apollo Sauroctonus in the Vatican, and the Silenus in the Louvre, are 
other modifications of this attitude in statues attributed to Praxiteles. 

In all, the supporting leg is that opposite to the support, whether the right or 
the left ; whilst the leg at ease is always retired behind the other, as in the Faun 
and Sauroctonus. But in this youthful Dionysos the leg at ease is crossed in 
front of the supporting leg, giving thereby a very easy and graceful pose to 
the figure, and an attitude very rare amongst ancient sculpture. 

But this youthful Dionysos is otherwise new in design and treatment of the 
god, in thus representing him fondling in his arms a huge bunch of grapes with 
its stem and leaves. 

This idea is, however, particularly appropriate to the age at which he is sup- 
posed to be represented ; whilst the god in babyhood was supposed to have had 
the grapes dangled before him by his earliest nurse, Hermes, in preparation for 
the duty assigned to him in the future by the gods, or by his father Zeus, as the 
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deity to preside over the cultivation of the vine. The idea and design are 
evidently unique, and indicate the mind and genius of a master. 

That it is Dionysos is shown by the nebris or fawn-skin with which his body 
is tightly clothed as far as the hips. The hind legs of the skin are tied in a 
knot over the left shoulder, to support it, whilst the two fore legs and facial 
portion hang gracefully down the left side of the body and thigh, the upper 
margin of the skin crossing the breast and back under the right arm, thus 
leaving this portion of the right shoulder bare for the display of the soft, delicate, 
fleshy muscles of youth. 

Although the plate shows the statue from two points of view, neither is the 
one evidently intended by the original sculptor as the best, and upon which the 
harmony of the composition was balanced. 

This point of view is intermediate, or more nearly a front view, with the two 
legs seen as far apart as practicable with their positions, and with a nearly equal 
portion of each arm, and showing the picturesque arrangement of both hands in 
their strikingly natural grasp of the huge bunch of grapes. 

The fingers of the left hand and a portion of the edge of the bunch of grapes 
are much injured, as if the part had been crushed by some superincumbent weight ; 
such as might be the result if the torso had been built into some middle age or 
Turkish building, and, from being the more prominent part, was thus made the 
pivot of support for the blocks resting upon or against it in the building in which 
[ have no doubt it was so utilised at Aidin, near the ancient site of Tralles on the 
Meander, whence it came into my possession about twenty years ago. But not 
having a convenient place for it, the torso has been for a long time stored in one 
of our dockyards. 

That it was so utilised in some modern building, in accordance with a very 
common practice, was evident from the coating of semi-crystalline mortar which 
adhered to a large portion of its surface, more particularly the front, as if that 
part had laid upon a bed of it. A part of the back seems, however, to have been 
exposed to the atmosphere, from a sort of stalagmitic crust that coated it, as if 
derived from the rain after it had percolated the superincumbent masonry. 

The removal of this more or less thin rough coating, that hid the delicate 
undulations of surface, has been a labour of much patience and care, so as to 
restore the developed muscle and soft flesh without injury to the original lines and 
curves representing these features, or other details. 

This semi-crystallized mortar was no doubt made from fragments of marble 


blocks broken up in situ, that once formed part of some ancient building at Tralles 
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on the Mander (Gusel Hissar or Aidin) by the lime-burners, who no doubt 
resorted to these ancient sites in the Middle Ages, as they have been in the habit 
of doing in recent times throughout the east. I have myself seen them in opera- 
tion at several ancient cities near the coast of the Levant, or near large modern 
towns where important buildings were being carried on. These modern lime- 
burners of the Levant belong chiefly to a village near Salonika, and resort to all 
parts of it in the pursuit of their trade. 

The mortar thus resulting from the fragments of crystalline marble, and the 
use of it when fresh, probably account for its semi-crystalline character, and have 
made it in parts to appear as if blended with the marble of the figure. But the 
true surface of the latter was easily detected, bythe difference in hardness between 
the pure and false, under patient manipulation with the very fine emery cloth 
with which [ removed it. 

Tralles was a place of such repute for its seulptors* after the time of Alex- 
ander, when it rose to a place of commercial importance immediately after the 
conquest of the Persians, as to establish for any such work as this torso a cer- 
tain estimation and surety that, if not a copy of a work by Praxiteles, as seems 
most probable, it is at all events a conception and production in imitation of the 
great master’s characteristics, and of a time when a high school of the art 
flourished there before the grosser representation of him as Bacchus crowned 
with the fruit of his favourite vine came in, that so universally characterised 
the god in later times of the art. 

Dionysos too was extensively worshipped in Asia Minor at that time, as was 
natural from the vine being then probably as largely cultivated as it is in the pre- 
sent day, forming in fact the staple produce of many districts; more for its food 
as raisins than for making wine, there being many fine qualities and varieties well 


known to the local and foreign markets. 


DeraiLeD MEASUREMENTS OF THE Torso, 


Inches. 
Height of Torso from top of neck to lower part of right leg _—.. 324 
Length of right thigh from below patella to pubis and hip, 
which, according to the canon given by Vitruvius, measures 


* It was also the residence of Anthimus of Tralles, one of the architects of Agia Sofia. 


» The proportions of the human figure—Josh. Bonomi, 1855. 
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The breadth across chest, from shoulder to shoulder, also one- Inches. 

Length of left leg below patella ‘ ‘ 


As the whole length of the leg must have measured one-fourth, or 12 inches, 
there would be 7 inches wanting to mght leg and 24 inches to left leg; although 
this rule of Vitruvius was not absolute with sculptors of the best period of the 
art; and, judging from the length remaining of the left leg, and length required 


for the instep and heel, it was not precisely followed in this statue. 


To arrive at the original height, we have : a 
The Torso as it is ‘ ‘ ; 321 
Part wanting to right leg, about ; 74 
Allowing one-eighth for head, about . 6 
Part of neck wanting, about. ‘ ‘ 14 
Allowance for bent attitude j ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 24 


X.—Gundulf’s Tower at Rochester, and the first Norman Cathedral Church there. 
By W. H. Sv. Jomn Hope, B.A., F.S.A. 


Read March 27, 1884. 


Tue first Norman cathedral church erected at Rochester was a building pre- 
senting remarkable, and in some respects unique, features. Though very little 
of the original fabric remains above ground, discoveries made from time to time, 
and fortunately put on record, enable us to ascertain its precise extent. Its 
documentary history, too, is fairly clear. 

Like so many of our great churches, the first Norman cathedral church at 
Rochester succeeded a much smaller one built by our old-English forefathers ; 
and, in order to elucidate the architectural history of the later church, it is first 
necessary to review briefly certain facts concerning the earlier one. 

According to Baeda,* in the year 604, Augustine having consecrated bishops to 
the newly-founded sees of London and Rochester, Aithelbert, king of Kent, built 
a church in each of those cities, and endowed them with lands and possessions. 
The churches are said to have been built by the king « fwndamentis, a phrase which 
may imply they were of stone and not of wood. The church at Rochester was 
dedicated to St. Andrew, and Justus, the first bishop, although he was himself a 


monk, placed it in the hands of secular priests. 


* Anno Dominicae incarnationis sexcentesimo quarto Augustinus Brittaniarum archiepiscopus, 
ordinavit duos episcopos, Mellitum videlicet et Justum ... . . Justum vero in ipsa Cantia Augus- 
tinus episcopum ordinavit in civitate Dorubrevi.... . in qua rex Aldilberct ecclesiam beati 
Andrew apostoli fecit, qui etiam episcopis utriusque ecclesiw dona multa obtulit ; sed et territoria ac 
possessiones in usum eorum qui erant cum episcopis adjecit.” Bede Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis 
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The only other items in the history of the old-English church which concern 
us are—(1) that bishop Paulinus, formerly bishop of York, was buried in it in 
644—a century earlier than the concession of the privilege of intramural inter- 
ment to the metropolitan church of Canterbury ;* (2) that bishop Tobias was 
buried in 726, “in the apse (porticw) of St. Paul, which within the church of 
St. Andrew he had made into a place of sepulture for himself ;”” and (3) that 
bishop Ythamar, who died in 655, was buried in the first church. 

From analogy with contemporary buildings, there is reason to suppose the first 
church was built on the Roman or Basilican type, with an apse at each end; the 
western one containing the high altar of St. Andrew, with the tombs of bishops 
Paulinus and Ythamar; the eastern the altar of St. Paul and the tomb of bishop 
Tobias. The old-English church appears to have stood on the site of part of the 
nave of the present building. 

We now come to the history of the first Norman church. 

According to the chronicles of the church itself, in the year 1075, Syward, 
bishop of Rochester (who was consecrated in 1058), died, and was succeeded by 
Arnost, a monk of Bee. At that time the church was in a most miserable plight, 
being steeped in poverty within and without, and the four canons who formed 
the chapter had hardly any means of support, and neglected the services. With 
a view of correcting these abuses, and of eventually replacing the college of 
seculars by a convent of monks, archbishop Lanfrane had appointed Arnost to 
the vacant see on Syward’s death, but Arnost died after half a year, and the 
primate’s scheme fell to the ground. Lanfranc appears to have experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in finding a suitable successor to Arnost, and the see of 
Rochester remained unfilled for more than a year. The archbishop then appointed 
his own chamberlain, the famous Gundulf, to the vacancy. Gundulf had been a 
monk and sacrist of the abbey of Bee in Normandy while Lanfranc was prior, 
and had there made the friendship of the great Anselm. On Lanfranc’s advance- 
ment to the see of Canterbury, Gundulf accompanied him to England, and was 
placed over his household. The first endeavour of the new bishop was to replace 


the canons of Rochester by monks, but the poverty of the church was very great, 


*“ Ab incarnatione Dominica anno sexcentesimo quadragesimo quarto, reverentissimus pater 
Paulinus, qaondam quidem Eburacensis, sed tunc Hrofensis episcopus civitatis, transivit ad Dominum 
sexto iduum Octobrium die... . . sepultusque est in secretario beati apostoli Andrew, quod rex 
Edilberct a fundamentis in eadem Hrofi civitate construxit.” Beda, iii. 14. 

® “ Sepualtus vero est in porticu sancti Pauli apostoli, quam intra ecclesiam sancti Andrew sibi 


ipse in locum sepulchri fecerat.” Beda, v. 23. 
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and it was not until the recovery, by Lanfranc’s aid, of the long alienated pro- 
perty of the church and see, that the primate’s scheme could be carried out. 
This did not take place until 1082, in which year the priory of Rochester became 
an established fact by the introduction of twenty monks. For the accommodation 
of such a number of religious, the old church built by Aithelbert, which Gundulf 
found at Rochester, was much too small, and it is, moreover, described as pene 
vetustate dirutam. The bishop therefore pulled it down and commenced a new 
one, with convenient conventual buildings for the monks. It is expressly said to 
have been finished in a few years, because Lanfranc assisted with large sums of 
money.” 

The plan of Gundulf’s church was peculiar, and differed considerably from 
the typical Norman one. It consisted of a nave and aisles, which, though 
unfinished, were intended to be at least nine bays long; an aisleless transept, 120 
feet long, but only 14 feet wide ; and an eastern arm with aisles six bays long— 
an unusual number for a Norman church—terminating in a square end, instead of 
an apse, with a small rectangular chapel projecting from the centre of the front. 
The four easternmost bays were raised upon an undercroft. There was no 
tower over the crossing, nor any towers flanking the west end, but a detached 
‘ampanile stood in the angle between the choir and north transept, and to balance 
it, as it were, another tower was erected in a corresponding position on the south 
side, but of smaller size, and an integral portion of the fabric. 

This remarkable plan seems to have been made, as were those of other build- 
ings erected by Gundulf in Kent, on an English rather than a foreign model, and 
it is exceedingly interesting to find the native idea reasserting itself so early. 
The cathedral church of Old Sarum seems to have had a square end like 
Rochester, but I have not yet found any parallel to the small eastern chapel, or to 
the disproportionately narrow transept. 

Several other considerations appear to have influenced the singularity of plan, 
of which the chief are (1) the existence of earlier structures; (2) the twofold 
division of the church into monastic and parochial; and (3) the possession and 
acquisition of relies. 

Before Gundulf began his new church, and probably just after his conse- 
cration, he erected to the east of the old minster a massive tower. This still 
remains on the north side of the church. It is, however, a mere shell, stripped of 
its ashlar lining and reduced in height to about forty feet. It was originally 


* “Opus omne intra paucos annos Lanfranco pecunias sumministrante multas perficitur. Cott. 
MS. Nero, A. 8, f. 52. 
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nearly twice that height, for there are no windows in the triforium of the present 
north transept, opposite its western side, and it was lofty enough for a flying bridge 
to be thrown over to it from the top of the early-English turret at the north-west 
angle of the choir transept." That this tower was erected previously to Gundulf’s 
church is proved by the existence of four long narrow windows, one in each side of 
the ground floor, two of which became useless when the church was built. The 
basement has been so knocked about that it is uncertain where the original entrance 
was. The present entrances are through a large opening cut in the north wall, 
and through a door in the south-west corner, formed by knocking out the back of 
an original recess there. During the early-English period the north-east angle, 
which is the one that derives least support from the church, was strengthened by 
massive buttresses, and an upper story, apparently of wood, added on projecting 
arches resembling machicolations. This was probably to hold the bells. 

That Gundulf was the builder of this tower is evident enough to anyone who 
is familiar with his peculiar mode of building, but the object for which he built it 
is not easy to show. Primarily it may have been raised for defensive purposes, 
but we know that at a very early period it was used as a bell-tower. The chronicles 
of the church fortunately contain several important entries to prove this. 

The earliest of these states that prior Reginald (who died 1154) “ made two 
bells and placed them in the greater tower (in majori turri). One which had been 
broken was applied to the making of another bell.’’” 

We next find that ‘‘ Thalebot the sacrist (who lived in the twelfth century) 
made a great bell (cloccam magnam) which, even to the present day,” saith the 
fourteenth century seribe, ‘‘ retains the name of the aforesaid Thalebot.”’ 

A little later we hear that “ Radulfus Breton had in his custody 15 marks 
of silver from his brother, who was killed when crossing the sea. Which Radulfus, 
when at the point of death, assigned the aforesaid 15 marks to making a bell for 
his brother’s soul. This money was delivered to Radulfus de Ros, then sacrist, 
who took a broken bell which had stood for a long time in the nave of the church, 
and brought it to London and made the bell that is called Bretun, which cost 44 
marks.” 

Both “ Bretun” and ‘* Thalebot ’’ were hung in the “ greater tower,” for the 
Custumale Roffense (written about 1500) directs the servants (famuli) of the church 
to strike three blows, inte r cenadim in turri muajore de WwW, rel de Bretun vel 
de Thalebot, on principal feasts. 

* See the drawing on Plate I., from Grose’s Antiquities of England and Wales (vol. v.), showing 


the tower as it was in 1781. b Thorpe, Registrum Rote nse, 118 et seq. 
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The mention of a “ greater tower” tells us there was another, and this is 
proved by an item in the Instructions given in the ('ustwmale for the Commemo- 
ration of Benefactors, where, for Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and others, there is 
ordered Jrossum Unum Cui ceteris im parva turrt. 

That the major turris and parva turris were Gundulf’s two Norman towers is 
certain, because there was no central tower until 1543—-subsequent to the entries 
in the ('ustwmale—when we learn that bishop Haymo de Heythe caused the new 
campanile of the church of Rochester to be made higher with stone and wood, 
and to be covered with lead; he also placed in the same four new bells, which 
were named Dunstan, Paulinus, [thamar, and Lanfranc." Lastly, Thorpe quotes a 
lease by the Dean and Chapter, in 1545, to Nicholas Arnold, priest, of “ all their 
lodgings, which was sometimes called the wax chandler’s chambers, together with 
the little gallery next adjoining, with all usual ways, that is to say, through the 
three-bell steeple, sometimes so called, and so up to the north side of the church, 
and so on to the stairs that goeth to the six-bell steeple.” 

The ruined tower at Rochester is therefore an example of a detached cam- 
panile ; and, if Gundulf built it as such, it is probably the earliest one erected 


in this country. 

With regard to the division of the church between the monks and citizens, it is 
only necessary to say that the parish altar was dedicated to St. Nicholas (like so 
many maritime examples), and is first mentioned in a charter of bishop Gundulf 
cirea 1105." It stood in the nave sub pulpito, against the rood-loft, where it 
remained till 1423, when, in consequence of the usual squabbles, it was removed 
into a new church built by the parishioners themselves on the north side of the 
cathedral church in the cemetery called Green Church Haw. 

After Gundulf had built his new monastic church, the chronicle states that “the 
same venerable father, when he had called an assembly of monks and clerics, as 
well as a great multitude of people, with much solemnity went to the sepulchre 
of the most holy confessor Paulinus, who had been buried in the old church, and 
caused the treasure of his holy relics to be removed into the new church, and to 
be laid in a place decently prepared for the purpose.”* The credit of this trans- 
lation is elsewhere attributed to Lanfranc, who is said to have “caused the body 
of St. Paulinus to be raised, and to be placed in a silver shrine which he himself 


® Anglia Sacra, i. 375. b Req. Roff. 6. 
“ Perfectis igitur omnibus; sicut dictum est que servis dei apud rovecestriam manentibus 
poterant esse sufficientia. habito cum sapientibus consilio idem venerabilis pater collecto monachorum 


et clericorum conventu. necnon et copiosa multitudine plebis. cum magna solennitate accessit ad 
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lad caused to be made.’’* That Gundulf had a hankering after relics is shown by 
the curious incident that occurred at Westminster in 1102, when abbot Gilbert 
dug up the body of Edward the Confessor to ascertain whether it had “seen 
corruption.’ Gundulf happening to be present, was desirous of plucking out a 
hair of the saint’s beard as a relic, but was stopped by the abbot, though he said 
“do not attribute this my endeavour to presumption, but to devotion, seeing that 
if the opportunity were given me, I should have preferred even a scanty portion of 
his relics to the wealth of Croesus.” 
In spite of a number of rebuildings, and patchings and alterations, we can 
identify the following parts of the first Norman church —— 
(1.) Three bays of the north wall of the north nave-aisle, up to the first 


string-course, with the bases of three buttresses (though one of these is 
no longer visible). 

Four and a half bays of the south wall of the south nave-aisle, but to 
what height is uncertain. 

(3.) Five bays of the south arcade of the nave, as high as the triforium 
passage—now with later Norman outer order substituted on the nave 
side, and the pliers recased. 

(4.) The great north tower. 

(5.) The western half of the undercroft. 

The entire ground-plan is recoverable from these portions, and from discoveries 
made during the repairs of 1872 and subsequent years. Also from borings made 
by Mr. Ashpitel in 1851, and excavations undertaken by myself in October and 
November, 

The question, How did Gundulf’s church end? was first answered with any 
degree of accuracy thirty years ago.° From the analogy of Canterbury, Norwich, 
etc., and Gundulf’s own work in the Tower of London, Rochester ought to have had 
an apsidal termination. Mr. Ashpitel, however, by means of a boring-rod, struck 
the foundation of a broad wall running across the width of the central portion of 


the undercroft, from which he inferred that the end of the church was square. 


sepulchrum sanctissimi confessoris Paulini. qui in veteri ecclesia reconditus fuerat; et thesaurum 
sanctarum reliquiarum eius in novam ecclesiam transferri. et in loco decentur ad hoe preparato 
reponi fecit " Cott. MS. Nero. A. 8, f. 53. 

« “ Lanfrancus archiepiscopus ... . fecit etiam levari corpus sancti Paulini et in feretro 
argenteo quod ipse fieri fecit poni.” Cott. MS. Vesp. A. 22. 

» The parts of Gundulf’s church which remain above ground are shown in solid black on the 
block ground plan on Plate I. 

© See Mr. Ashpitel’s paper in vol. ix. of the Journal of the British Archaeological Association. 
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With this discovery he appears to have been content, and he did not think it worth 
while to ascertain whether the aisles were of equal length with the central division. 
Investigations by boring-rods always appear to me unsatisfactory; and as it was 
possible that Mr. Ashpitel’s cross-wall might be, after all, only a bonding-wall 
across the chord of the apse, [ determined to examine the question de novo. In the 
autumn of 1881, having obtained the Dean’s kind permission, [ sunk a number of 
holes in various places in the earthen floor of the undercroft, and had a trench cut 
down the central line. My labours were fully repaid by the finding of the foun- 
dations of sundry walls." When carefully measured and plotted, the following 
facts became evident :— 

(1.) That the church terminated, as Mr. Ashpitel had surmised, in a square 

end, and not in an apse, built on a foundation eight feet wide. 
(2.) The eastern limb had aisles equal in length to the presbytery. 

(3.) Beyond the cross-wall was a smal] rectangular chapel, about 6} feet 
long by 9 feet wide, which, it is to be noticed, projects from the middle 
alley of the central division of the underecroft, and not its whole 
width. 

To make quite sure I followed the foundations of this chapel all round to their 
junctions with that of the great wall, with which it is contemporary. What its 
use was [ cannot say, but it must have supported an upper story, on which [ shall 
have some remarks to make presently. Eastward of it, for some distance, the 
virgin soil which forms the underecroft floor has never been disturbed. 

[ may mention that the man who cut the trench came upon a box contaming 
bones, the lid of which was level with the earthen floor, on the site of the eastern 
[ call it a box, because of its shortness, and the bones were arranged 


chapel. 
How these remains 


anyhow in it, the skull for instance lying with the leg bones. 
came there I do not know, but, as they lay level with the floor, it is possible they 
may be the contents of one of the three shrines of holy persons which stood in 
the church, viz., St. Paulinus, St. Ythamar, or St. William, and which were swept 
away with other “cathedral stuff” under Henry VIII. The box was unfortunately 
not noticed by the workman until he had nearly demolished it. Its contents were 
reburied when the trench was filled up. 

The undereroft, of which the western half remains almost in its original state, 
consisted of a central portion beneath the presbytery of four bays, measuring 
about 4624 feet long by 263 feet wide, with aisles equal in length to itself, about 


10% feet wide. The central portion was divided into three alleys by two rows of 


® See the ground plans on Plates [. and LL. 
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three columns supporting the roof, with corresponding engaged responds against 
the walls. Two of the detached columns still exist and consist of circular 
monolithic shafts, nearly 4} feet high, with very plain and rude square cushion 
caps, and simple bases set on a square plinth. The responds have similar caps 
and bases, but the semicircular shaft is formed of five or six courses of tufa bonded 
into the wall. The monolithic shafts and the caps and bases are of Barnack 
stone. The roof is a plain rubble vault without ribs of any kind, retaining its 
original plastering. It exhibits a singular instance of ingenuity characteristic 
of early-Norman work. The edges produced by the intersection of the half 
cylinders forming the groin are pinched up, as it were, so as to accentuate the 
lines, which would otherwise be lost where they intersect at the crown of the vault 
owing to the large size of the elliptical curve at that point. Just above the caps 
of the isolated shafts the springing of the vault batters slightly to a height of 
S inches before it curves outward. The main portion of the undercroft opens 
into the aisles on each side by four semicircular-headed arches, each 5 feet 6 inches 
wide, without a chamfer or a moulding. In fact they are so plain as to resemble 
holes punched through the wall, which is thus reduced to pier-like masses of 
masonry 6 feet square, with vaulting shafts on the north and south faces. Pro- 
bably a similar arch opened into the singular projection on the east. The aisles 
are vaulted like the central portion, but the vaulting shafts consist of engaged 
flat pilasters of 9 inches projection and 2 feet in width, having no bases and with 
a plain abacus chamfered on the lower edge. The pilasters are formed of tufa 
courses, but the capital is of Barnack stone. The undercroft was lighted by four 
round-headed windows on each side, and probably three at the east end. Two 
remain on the north but blocked by later insertions, and one on the south, now cut 
down to form a doorway. From these we find the opening was 2 feet 3} inches, and 
the splay about 4 feet wide. The sill seems to have been stepped, but of this [ am 
not yet certain. Between these windows externally was a flat pilaster buttress— 
part of one remains on the south side. Judging from certain square holes cut in 
the vaulting just above the caps, there appears to have been a wooden screen 
carried right across the undercroft and its aisles between the two westernmost 
bays, forming as it were an ante-chapel. The whole of the walls and arch-soffits 
are still covered with the original plaster in a very perfect state; but the south 
side of the last bay of the north aisle, together with the voussoirs and flat jambs of 
all the arches, have never been so covered. 

The undercroft was entered from the upper church by a round-headed door- 


way—-+ feet wide and 7} feet high—at the west end of the north aisle. This door 
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is now blocked, but was partly opened a few years ago, when it was found that 
the passage up to the choir aisle was not vaulted, and is still quite perfect with, at any 
rate, two of the steps in situ. This passage was not parallel to the walls but deflected 
towards the north, so as to permit of the choir aisle contaiming two sets of steps 
in its width—one to the undercroft, the other to the higher level above it. The 
last bay of the south aisle is filled up with the present steps and entrance doorway 
put in cirea 1205, when the eastern half of the undercroft was removed and the 
fine early-English extension added. From analogy we should suppose there was 
an original southern entrance, but no trace of it was visible when the present top 
step was taken up some time ago for laying gaspipes, and had the doorway been 
there it must have been seen. 

We now come to the upper church, which I will endeavour to deseribe as briefly 
as possible. The eastern arm measured about 76 feet in length, and 60 feet in width. 
It was six bays long, with the eastern three-fifths upon the undercroft. The aisles 
appear to have been completely shut off by solid walls, as the present choir is, and 
as the presbytery of St. Alban’s abbey church was. Light would be obtained 


from the east end and clerestory. Behind the altar was, it is presumed, the upper 


story of the small eastern chapel, which would reach probably only two-thirds of 
the total height of the front, leaving space for an upper range of windows to light 
the presbytery. It would be interesting to know what this chapel was built for. 
My own idea is that it is the ‘ place decently prepared ’’ by Gundulf when build- 
ing his new church to contain the relics of St. Paulinus, but [ only put forward | 
this notion in default of a better, and in the absence of a parallel instance of such 
an eastern adjunct. We seem here to have the first germ of the prolongation of 
the presbytery by chapels which eventually produced such beautiful buildings as 
the Lady chapels of Lichfield, Westminster, and Gloucester. 
During the repairs of 1872 a tunnel was made from the undercroft to the 
pulpitum at the entrance of the choir on which the “pair of organs” stands for the 
windtrunks from the bellows, which are placed in the undereroft. In the course 
of the work no less than four floors were cut through before reaching the virgin 
soil." The lowest of them was clearly that of Gundulf’s church. It is deseribed 
by Mr. J. T. Irvine” as made of firm plaster mixed with shells, laid upon mortar 
with a substratum of flints, and of sufficient strength to serve unsupported as 


the roof of the tunnel for half its length. This floor varied in level; at 


* See “section” on Plate [. 
» Then clerk of the works under Sir G. G. Scott, and to whose valuable notes of this and other 
discoveries in connection with the early-Norman work [| am much indebted. 
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its east end, where it abutted against the west wall of the undercroft, it was 
5} feet below the upper or presbytery floor. It then sloped westward for about 
15 feet with a total fall of 7 inches. Here a very short sloping descent brought 
it 34 inches lower. It then continued on a level for another 10 feet, when a 6-inch 
step brought it to the level of the nave floor, which is 1 foot 8 inches below the 
present one. Mr. Irvine says there was evidence of a screen across the arch at this 
point and that the plaster floor extended through the central doorway, but was not 
carried to the right and left within the entrance. It looks therefore as if the 
monks’ stalls did not extend into the nave, but occupied the cramped space between 
the screen and the west wall of the undercroft. This space in itself is sufficient, 
but, in addition to the choir fittings for a large number of monks, we have to find 
room for the steps forming the gradus chori. Since the floor runs right up to the 
wall of the undercroft these steps stood on the floor, and probably were of wood, 
but we have no information on this point, or as to their number and arrangement, 
as the upper side of the sloping floor was not examined. It is suggested by 
Mr. Micklethwaite that the sloping floor was pre-Norman, especially as it runs 
straight up to the undercroft wall. Mr. Irvine however tells me that he carefully 
examined the junction and found the wall and floor were contemporary. Of the 
steps in the north aisle mention has been made. Those in the south aisle, in the 
absence of a descent to the undercroft, would extend across the whole width. 
There is no evidence of the number and position of the various doorways and 
altars. 

Of the transept there is nothing left above ground. When the south gable 
of the present transept was underpinned in 1872 the foundations of the east 
and south walls of the older one were found, shewing that in length it was 
equal to the present transept, which is 120 feet long. The remarkably narrow 
width—only 14 feet—is fixed by the existence under-ground of the footings 
of the clasping pilaster buttress of its south-west angle. This was exposed 
in 1872. There is also to be traced in the wall above a straight joint, with tufa 
quoin-stones, which pertains to a later rebuilding, but previous to the increase 
of the width of the transept to its present dimensions. This narrowness of 
Gundulf’s transept is perhaps to be explained by the absence of a tower over 
the crossing. The east side of each wing of the transept did not open into an 
apse, as was often the case, for on the north there was the “greater tower ” 
standing in the way, and to balance this, as it were, a smaller tower was built on 
the south, the north and west walls of which formed the south choir aisle wall and 


east wall of the transept respectively. A section of the east side of this tower, 
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marked by the tufa quoins in the wall by the cloister door, is all that remains of 
it above ground. But its former existence and dimensions are proved by the 
foundations of its south and east sides underground, and by the north jamb of a 
later arch which spanned the east end of the aisle between it and the choir. [ 
have already cited the documentary evidence for this small tower. 

The remains of the nave have been previously enumerated. It should have 
been added that the bases of Gundulf’s buttresses were discovered during the 
underpinning of the aisle walls in 1875-6. At the same time the more curious 
discovery was made that Gundulf did not finish his nave westward. All round 
the church, wherever the foundations of Gundulf’s work have been met with, they 
are distinguishable by easily recognised characters from those of later builders. 
From this difference of foundation it is proved that on the south side Gundulf’s 
wall stops short half a bay from the west front, while on the north it only extends 
three bays from the present west wall of the transept. In the first Norman 
church, it seems likely, from the narrow width of the crossing, that the arcades 
were continued right up to the choir arch, after the old-Knglish traditional manner 
of ignoring the transept as a part of the church (¢.y. Dover and Deerhurst). There 
would therefore be nine arches on the south side and five on the north. To find 
a reason for this, we must remember that when Gundulf built his church the old- 
English one was standing, as well as the great tower erected by him to the east 
of it; the new works therefore had to be fitted in somehow between these, for 
the old church was wanted, at any rate in part, for service until the new one was 
covered in. I think, therefore, that the lines of the new nave were so set out that 
without removing the old church the south wall might be built to place the monks’ 
cloister against, and that the work included the south aisle, while on the north, 
the old church stood in the way, and only five bays could be put up. We may 
therefore surmise that the site of the first church is to be looked for between the 
north wall of the present nave and the south arcade. There is no necessity for 
assuming that the old-English church occupied the site of the central alley, for the 
recently discovered remains at Peterborough seem to show that the site of the 
earlier church there is crossed by the south arcade. There is however a discre- 
pancy to be accounted for, viz., that the documentary evidence states the old 
church to have been destroyed and a new one completed. The latter statement is 
undoubtedly wrong so far as Gundulf is concerned, and we must look elsewhere 
for an explanation. This will, I think, be found in the twofold division of the 
building into conventual and parochial, and the finished church will then be the 


monastic one, while the nave, being parochial, was only erected to such a height 


~~ 


Gaundulf’s Tower at Rochester, ete, 
~ 


and extent as would secure the stability of the choir and transepts and enable the 
cloister to be set out. The parishioners proceeded with their part more leisurely, 
and the final completion of the nave seems indicated by an entry in the records 
that “ bishop John (de Canterbury 1125-1137) translated the body of St. Ythamar, 
bishop of Rochester.”* This entry confirms the previous supposition that the high 
altar of the first church was placed in a western apse, which also contained the 
tombs of confessors. Gundulf’s translation of St. Paulinus proves that some por- 
tion of this old church was standing when he had built his monastic one, and that 
the bishops’ graves were well known, but it is not easy to say why St. Ythamar’s 
bones were not removed at the same time. 

Gundulf’s arcades consisted of semi-circular arches of two plain square-edged 
orders. The plan of the piers is not known. There are no grounds for supposing 
the triforium was ever built, or the walls carried up higher than the first string- 
course, 

The date of the first Norman cathedral church appears to be wholly between 
about 1080 (for the monks were introduced in 1082) and 1087, in which year 
certain vestments and ornaments were given to the church by William the Con- 
queror. The monastic portion must have been complete before Lanfranc’s death 
in L089, 

[It only remains to describe the characteristic features of the masonry in all 
(rundulf’s work, so far as [ have seen it in Kent. The rough walling is generally 
Kentish rag, with much flint internally, while the quoins and cut ashlar are of 
tufa. The only exceptions are the singular monolithic piers in the undercroft, 
with their caps and bases, and those of the responds. Is it possible that these 
come from the earlier church, and have been re-used ? The rough Kentish-rag 
walling is notable for being coursed into a rude herring-bone work, often with a 
thin intervening bond course. This characteristic is well seen in a portion of the 
south aisle wall where the plaster has been removed—it is also visible in the 
north aisle externally, in the river wall of Rochester castle, at Malling abbey, at 
Town Malling church, and at the curious tower named St. Leonard’s tower, also 
at Malling. This last is generally considered the oldest example we have of a 
defensive tower of stone construction, but if the great north campanile at Ro- 
chester was first built as a defensive work it would be difficult, not to say im- 


p yssible, to decide which was entitled to the priority. 
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X1.—On a Copy of Albertus Magnus’ De Seeretis Mulierwm, printed by Machlinia. 
By Proressor Joun Ferauson, M.A., FR. Hist. Soe. 


Read February 19, 1885. 


|. Waen collecting materials for the third part* of my Bibliographical Notes 
on Histories of Inventions and Books of Secrets, . observed in the sale catalogue 
of the duke of Hamilton’s library a copy of the well-known tract, De NSecretis 


Mulierum, usually aseribed to Albertus Magnus. The following description of it 


was there given: 
Arpertt Magni Secreta Mviierum, wants 1 (a blank leaf) and several 
leaves mended, sold therefore with all faults, red morocco extra, borders 

of gold, gilt edges, by J. Mackenzie, sm. Ato. 8. lL. & a. 

*,* An edition, in a manuscript note, stated to be “ printed by Machlinia, 

see Ames” but certainly not the production of that printer. It 

contains 49 leaves commencing with signature a ii, and ending on 

reverse of ¢ x with Finis hujus tractatuli venerabilis Alberti magni 

secreta expliciunt mulierum. It is not mentioned by Brunet, Hain, 
and other bibliographers. 

At the sale” [ acquired this volume without any difficulty, not much caring 
at the time by whom it was printed, so long as it was a copy of an undescribed 
Besides the manuscript note quoted in the catalogue, the fly-leaf contains 
From the pains expended on 
On the 


edition. 
the words excessively rare, and the previous price. 
repairing it, the volume has evidently been considered a valuable one. 
back it has Machlinia’s name, so that a former owner was of opinion that it was by 


that printer. A book by Machlinia being one of the greatest rarities, it has now 


Read to the Archeological Society of Glasgow. December L884. 


' May Ist, 1884. 
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become of interest to me to know whether this one is by him or not. I have 
investigated the matter with the following results. 

2. As William de Mechlinia, or Machlinia, flourished about 1480—1486, and 
as the present volume has all the appearance of having been printed in the 
fifteenth century, [ expected to find it in Hain’s Repertorinm Bibliographicum ; 
but though that writer gives a long list of the early editions of Albertus Magnus 
this one is not among them. Hain either considered it subsequent to 1500, or, 
which is much more likely, he did not know about it at all. It is not mentioned 
by Panzer, or by Graesse, or by Atkinson," who quotes the Liber Aggregationis, to 
be immediately described. 

3. From Ames,” Herbert,” Dibdin' and Johnson* one gathers what little is on 
record about this printer: how he came probably from Mechelen; his connection 
with John Lettou; the books they printed conjointly and severally. 

Lettou, itseems, was the first printer in London, as distinguished from Caxton, 


who was in Westminster. He had already printed two books—rather indifferently 
according to Dibdin—when Machlinia, who had more skill, went into partnership 
with him. Two books—one bearing both their names—issued from their house 
beside All Saints church, after which Lettou’s name disappears. Machlinia, 
however, continued printing, and his work was done in Holborn, near Fleet 
Bridge. He is thus the second printer in London, and the fourth or fifth in 
Kngland. The books assigned to his press are thirteen in number; of these four 
have his imprint, the rest are ascribed to him on internal evidence. 

!. Few copies of any of his works exist. Ten are in the British Museum,‘ 
two or three are in the Bodleian, half a dozen are enumerated in the Pih/io- 
theca Spenceriana,’ there are some in the Public library at Cambridge," a copy of 


the Speculum Christitni is in Trinity college,’ there, and possibly other specimens 


* Vedical Pibliography, London, 1834, p. 68. 
Typograph ical Antiquitie s, London, 1749, pp. 76—7R. 


Typographical Antiquities, London, 1785 90. Vol. i. pp. LLl 116; vol. lil. p- l 


773. 
Typograph ical Antiquitte s, London, 1812, vol. ii. pp. 4—30. 
Typographia, London, 1824, vol. i. pp. 212—219. In A Bibliography of Printing, by Bigmore 
and Wyman, London, 1884, there is no notice of Machlinia under the letter M. 
' (ataloque of Books... pr nted in England ... tothe year 1640, London, 1884, vol. iii. p. 1765. 
* Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenceriana, London, 1815, vol. iv. pp. 383—94. 
' Hartshorne, The Book Rarities in the University of Cambridge, London, 1829, p. 144. 
Robert Sinker, A Catalogue of the Siftee nth-century printed Books in the Library of Trin ity College, 


Cambridge, Cambridge, 1876, p. 3, No. 8. 
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may be discovered in some of the college libraries, when their contents have 
become better known." 

». Additional proof of the scarcity of Machlinia’s work is easily got. In a 
catalogue of rare and valuable books, No. 53, issued by Messrs. Ellis and White, 
there is a perfect copy in admirable condition of the (hronicle of England, priced 
at 500 guineas. In the course of their description, it is remarked, that ‘‘ examples 
from the press of William de Machlinia are much more rare than from that of 
Caxton.” As confirmatory of this it may be observed that in his very remarkable 
Catalogue of English Literature, No. 355, issued last year, Mr. Quaritch has nine 
Caxtons, but only one Machlinia, an imperfect copy of the aforesaid Chronicle, 
which, nevertheless, is valued at 135/., and he adds: “ Specimens of the press of 
William of Mechelen, and of Julian Notary, are amongst the very rarest products 
of the early English press.” Still further, as exhibiting the extreme rarity of 
these books, [ may state that, in the Hunterian library in the university of 
Glasgow, although there are books in it by Caxton, W. de Worde, Pynson, Julian 
Notary, and the St. Alban’s printer, [ have not detected one by Machlinia. In 
other libraries, so far at least as [ have been able to ascertain from their cata- 
logues, no copies are to be found. Even in Dibdin’s time, they were most un- 
common, and to his surprise were much sought after, in spite of what he 
considered their want of interest. For Dibdin gives Machlinia but scant praise as 
a printer, and considers his work far inferior to that of Caxton and Wynken de 
Worde. It must be confessed that the Chronicle, which | have seen, is not—as a 
typographical specimen—either very beautiful or attractive. 

6. Among the books printed by Machlinia, and authenticated by having his 
name and address, is the Liber Aggregationis of Albertus Magnus. Ames was 
ignorant of this book, and the first allusion to it that I know of was by Herbert. 
In his ‘f Corrections and Additions” to Ames (p. 177°) he describes it pretty fully, 
and gives the collation—a-d 8, ¢ 6, f 4, ai being a blank leaf, and f 1 verso con- 
taining the colophon, followed by two leaves. He mentions two copies, one in the 
British museum, the other in his own possession. 

Dibdin incorporates Herbert’s note with Ames’ text, but in so doing makes a 


mistake. He says, “it contains 41 leaves in the whole, froma to d in eights; 


e six; and f three. 
. The two remaining leaves, or three pages (for the last is blank) consist of 
directions .’ Tt is quite obvious from this that signature f must have contained 


* Dibdin (Typ. Ant. vol. ii. p. 30) mentions a copy of the Chronicle of England in the library at 


Osterley Park. That library also has been advertised for sale since the above was written. 


ww 
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four and not three leaves; and that, including ai (which is blank), the book has 
42 leaves when complete. Subsequently Dibdin gave a more exact and detailed 
account of this book.* 

7. Of the Liber Aggregationis | know of only five copies. Two are in the 
sritish museum, one imperfect, the other perfect, which I have collated; the 
third is in the Selden collection, now in the Bodleian, which I have also seen ;” 
the fourth is in earl Spencer’s library; and the fifth, with “W. Herbert” written 
on it, is the historical copy, and has come into my possession from the Syston Park 
library. 

4. This book was unknown to Hain, and the account of it given by Herbert, 
and repeated by Dibdin, is incomplete, while that given by Dibdin himself is not 
readily accessible. As it is of prime importance for settling the authenticity of the 
De Secretis Mulierum, a somewhat detailed description of it is indispensable. 

%. Folio 1 is blank. It is wanting in the museum and Herbert’s copies; it is 
contained in the Spencer copy. 

Folio 2 a (with signature a 11)— 

@ Liber aggregationis feu liber fecre 
toy Alberti magni de virtutibus herbag 
lapidum % animalium quorum d’ @ Li 


ber primus de viribu squarum d’ herbay 


Ieut vult phs in pluribus locis, Ois 

{cientia de genere bonog elt. Veritamé 

f enim operatio, aliquando bona, aliquan 

do mala prout {cientia mutatur ad bona 

tad malum finem ad quem operatur Ex 

quo ocluduntur duo, quort vnum primum elt. q, [ei 


entia magicalis non elt mala. ¢ec. 


Folio 40) (signature fu 
@ Albertus Magnus de Secretis 
nature Explicit Necnon per me 
Wilhelmum de Mechlinia Jm 
preflus Jn opulentillima Ci- 
uitate Londoniari Juxta 
pontem qui vulgariter dicitur 


Flete brigge 


& Bibliotheca Spenceriana, London, I815, vol. iv. Pp 392, No. 898. 
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Folio 41 a— 
v T autem qui legeris que {uperins [ sic) notata funt 
vberiorem fructum capias : volumus cému- 
nem regulam t breuem tradere ad [ciendum ortum Lu 
ne fecundum epactam §e. 
Folio 42 a ends— 
co polt addito quing3 Quing3 dabis figno quo lune ince 
pit origo Et fie eft finis 

Folio 42 / is blank. 

[t is without date. It is a small quarto, with signatures a to d in eights, 
e six, f four, 42 leaves in all; no pagination or catchwords ; Gothie character ; 
27 lines to the page; the printing is 37% inches broad, by 5, inches long. 
Spaces are left for the insertion of ornamental capitals by hand. 

10. Dibdin says, “‘ This book is printed in the same type as the ‘ Revelacion’; * 
and is the most elegant specimen of Machlinia’s press with which [ am acquainted. 
The registering of the pages is regular, the margin broad, and the paper excellent, 
both in tint and quality. Herbert’s own beautiful copy was purchased by Mr. 
Triphook, at the sale of Dr. Combe’s duplicates in 1808; and it is now in the 
collection of the marquis of Blandford. Karl Spencer has also a copy.” That 
was published in 1812. In 1815 he again described it, as has been already 
mentioned.” In 1819 this same copy of Herbert’s realised 7/. 10s. at the sale of 
the marquis of Blandford’s library. After the lapse of sixty-six years it is used 


once more for bibliographic purposes. 


* That is: The Reuelacion of a Monke in the Abbey of Euishamme. This remark is preposterous, 
and its accuracy is questionable. Dibdin says here that the type of a book with Machlinia’s name 
actually at it is the same as that of a book without a printer's name, ascribed by Herbert to an 
unknown printer, who, Dibdin assumes, was Machlinia! The following notable succession of state- 
ments is got from Dibdin. The type of the Liber Aggregationis is the same as that of the Reuelacion, 
which is printed with type of the same character as that of the Nova Statuta, but ruder. (This by 
the way does not tally at all with Dibdin’s praise of the elegance of the Liber Aggregationis.) The 
Nova Statuta type is said to be similar to that of the Statuta, which is said to be the same as that of 
the Speculum Christiani, which is one of the books with Machlinia’s imprint. Therefore the 
Reuelacion must be similar to the Statuta and to the Speculum Christiani. Now Herbert had a leaf 
kk iiii of the Statuta, and he says that its type is very different from that of the Speculum Christiani. 
The facsimile of a page of this leaf is given by Dibdin, and the type is not at all like that of the 
Liber Aggregationis. The Liber Aggregationis therefore cannot, as Dibdin says, be printed with the 
same type as the Reunelacion. The lenelacion cannot be like three books which are unlike one 
another. There must be confusion somewhere. 

Bibliotheca Spenceriana, London, 1815, vol. iv. p. 392, No. 89%. 
White Knights Library, Sale Catalogue, London, 1519, part i. p. 6, No. 134. 
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11. I come now to the work De Secretis Mulierum. The only copy of this book 
printed by Machlinia is mentioned by Herbert. After his account of the Liber 
Aggregationis, to which I have already alluded, he proceeds as follows :— 

‘To my copy of this book [i.e. Liber Aggregationis| is prefixed another, printed 
on the fame types. It wants the title-leaf; but has this head-title, in ancient 
writing, ‘Albertus magnus de fecretis Nature et de miraculis Mundi.’ and at 
the end of the introduction, ‘ Titulus. J Jncipiunt Secreta mulierum & virorum 
ab Alberto magno compofita.’ The text is commented on, paragraph by para- 
graph, but no intimation who the commentator was, unlefs perhaps, in the title- 
page. Contains g 7, in eights. On the laft page, ‘ Finis huius tractatuli venera- 
bilis Alberti magni, fecreta expliciunt mulierum.’ It muft have had another 
leaf, but whether blank, or not, i cannot fay, knowing of no other copy. Quarto. 
WwW. mt” 

Dibdin never saw a copy, and could add nothing to this; there is none in the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana ; Johnson, Watt," and Lowndes omit it altogether, and I 
have encountered no notice of it elsewhere. 

12. In order, therefore, to settle the authenticity of the Hamilton copy, four 
juestions must be considered. 

1°. Why is there a discrepancy in the collations of Herbert and of the sale 
catalogue 

2°. Is Machlinia really the printer ? 

3°. How many copies are known ? 

°. Where is Herbert’s copy now ? 

13. 1°. A careful inspection of the Hamilton copy after I got it, and com- 
parison of the text with that in a more recent edition, showed me that some leaves 
must be wanting, and that to conceal this defect as much as possible a signature 
had been very carefully erased. It was impossible therefore to say how much 
had been lost or to identify it from Herbert’s account, and I could only wait for 
an opportunity of comparing it with another copy. This I fortunately got in the 
British museum, and found that the missing leaves were vii and viii in signature f, 
and i, ii, and iii in signature g. I further found that both copies wanted a i and 
y viii, in all likelihood blank leaves. The complete register, therefore, must have 
been a to yg in eights, or fifty-six leaves in all. Herbert’s copy had fifty-four 
leaves ; the museum copy has fifty-four leaves ; my own copy has forty-nine leaves, 


and is imperfect. This explains the discrepancy. 


* Bibliotheca Britannica, Edinburgh, 1824, vol. ii. (authors) 629u. 
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14. The following is a detailed account of this book, the only one extant. 
Folio 1, probably blank, is wanting in my own and the museum copy. 
Folio 2 a, with signature a ij— 
Cribit philofophus philofophorum prin 
ceps quarto ethicorum. homo eft op 
timum eorum qui funt in mundo. Et 
mundus fumitur hie p omnibus con 
tentis in [pera actiuorum palliueri 
feilicet p elementis t elementatis 
Ifto prefuppofito pbatur ppolitio 
fie. Ilud eft optimum cuius genera 
tionis caufe funt nobiliflime. fed fic eft de homine g’ rt 


Maior patet §c. 


Folio 2 line 17— 
Titulus 
@ Incipiunt Secreta mulierum % virorum ab Alberto 


magno compolita. 
Textus 


Folio 55 b ends— 
fanctorum ex{tat omnium per infinita fecula feculorum 
A M E N 
@ Finis huius tractatuli venera 
bilis Alberti magni. fecreta expli 
ciunt mulierum 


[t is without date, place, and printer’s name. It is a small quarto, with 
signatures @ to g, in eights, fifty-six leaves in all, when complete; no pagination 
or catchwords; Gothic character; twenty-seven lines to the page; the printing is 
3% inches broad, by 5,4, long. Spaces are left for the insertion of ornamental 
capitals by hand. 

15, 2°. The evidence that this book was printed by Machlinia is not far to 
seek. To make quite sure I compared the De Seeretis with the museum copy of 
the Liber Aggregationis. The briefest examination showed that, as Herbert 
originally observed, the two books have been printed with the same type, in the 
same style, and of the same dimensions of page; the workmanship is, in fact, 


identical, and the De Seeretis, though it wants Machlinia’s imprint, is undoubtedly 


from his press. The museum authorities are of the same opinion. 


” 
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Besides the typographical identity there is additional confirmatory proof. 
Herbert, and after him Dibdin, enumerate the water-marks in the paper of the 
Liber Aggregationis, a dog, a hand, and a p. These marks are in the museum copy 
and in Herbert’s, they are contained in the museum copy of the De Seeretis, and 
the copy of the latter which I have has the same marks. There is no doubt there- 
fore that this book is another genuine example of Machlinia’s best printing. That 
it escaped the keen eyes of the skilled book-hunters at the duke of Hamilton’s 
sale is due to the very inaccurate description given in the catalogue, and to the 
too positive and quite erroneous assertion that it was certainly not from Machlinia’s 
press. Thanks to these blunders, this all but unique volume, one of the very 
rarest in the history of English printing, was sold for less than what must have 
heen the cost of the binding! 

16. 3°. The answer to the third question has been already given in the pre- 
ceding. Two copies only are known. 

17. 4°. The fourth question naturally arises, Is one of these copies Herbert’s, 
or is his a third copy, which has entirely disappeared? Herbert’s certainly does 
not now precede his Liber Aggregationis, and they seem to have been separated 
prior to 1808, perhaps by Herbert himself. 

In favour of Herbert’s being the copy now in the British museum is the fact 
that the latter is complete, as Herbert’s was. 

But there is, I think, much stronger evidence that my own copy of the 
De Neeretis was that which belonged originally to Herbert and was described by 
him. Both Herbert’s Liber Aggregationis and my own De Necretis have the capitals 
rubricated, the Ve Secretis more completely than the other; but in addition there 
are several flourishes in red at the end of each paragraph of so unmistakable a 
character thac they must have been executed by the same hand. These seem to 
me to identify the two copies beyond all question. In this case Herbert’s copy, 
after it was separated from the Liber Aggregationis, must have been utterly 
neglected, leaves were lost and the corners were wasted. Ultimately it came into 
the hands of some one who, recognising its value, had it most carefully mended 
and sumptuously bound. 

If it be as I suppose, these two books of Herbert’s, after having been divorced 
for well nigh a century, have sought each other out and have been reunited in a 
most unexpected manner. 

18. To conclude: In addition to their being among the very first books ever 


printed in London, to their age—they are just 400 years old,—to their excessive 
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rarity—five copies of one and two copies of the other are known—to their formerly 
belonging to such famous collectors as Herbert, the marquis of Blandford, the 
duke of Hamilton, Sir J. H. Thorold, and possibly others besides, to their being 
the actual examples on which Herbert based his descriptions, these volumes have 
this distinction that they are the last representatives of the only Latin editions of 
these curious treatises by Albertus Magnus which were ever printed in this 
country. All the other editions, not far short of a hundred, were printed abroad. 

In every respect, therefore, intrinsically and historically, they are full of the 


vreatest interest and value. 


Postscript.—To the copies mentioned in § 4 must be added one of the Speculum 
(‘hristiant in the duke of Devonshire’s collection. ((ataloque of the Library at 


(‘hatsworth, London, 1879, vol. ii. p. 416.) 


University of Glasgow, January 19th, L885. 
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XII. marks the Dorian Pe ninsula and frulf, with Notes on a Temple 
of Latona there. By T. A. B. Sprarr, CLB., FURS., 


Read Jan. 31, L884. 


I.—THE DORIAN PENINSULA AND GULF. 


Tue south-western extremity of Asia Minor, opposite the Island of Cos and 
Rhodes, is noted for a remarkable promontory, extending nearly east and west 
towards the former island for a length of thirty-seven miles. 

The promontory separates two gulfs, the northern one being the ancient 
(‘eramicus Sinus, but now called the Gulf of Boudroum (from the Turkish town 
and castle of Boudroum, occupying the site of the celebrated city of Halicarnassus 
within it), and the Southern the Dorian Gulf. 

This promontory formed the territory of the Cnidians, whose city stood at its 
western extremity, the ruins of which, of great interest from their character and 
preservation, and now well known, were first described by the Dilettanti Society. 

Herodotus, mentions that on the invasion of the country by the Persians 
under Harpagus, the Cnidians desired to isolate their territory by cutting through 
4 narrow isthmus of not more than five stadia in width. But the operation 
proved unusually difficult, from the hardness of the rock to be cut through; the 
chippings and splinters from which causing so much suffering to the workmen, 
both in their bodies and in their eyes, that it was decided by the Cnidians to 
consult the oracle at Delphi upon the phenomenon. The answer given was, 
“That if Jove had intended that their territory should have been an island he 
would have made it so, and that they were not to continue the attempt or build a 
tower there.” The Cnidians in consequence gave up the undertaking, and surren- 
dered to the Persians without offering any resistance. 

| was sent first to this promontory in the year 1838 to survey its southern 
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coast, commencing at Cnidus, and to find a safe anchorage for my ship, H.M.S. 
“ Beacon,” then lying in the snug harbour of Patmos in command of Captain 
Graves, whose name appears on the chart, laid upon the table by the desire of 
the Council, to show the position, and approach from the west, to the Temple of 
Latona, the discovery and description of which is the more immediate object of 
this paper. 

These remarks on the Dorian Peninsula and Gulf are therefore introductory to 
them, as referring to a locality of some historical interest on the approach to the 
site from Cnidus, the detailed plan of which, published by the Admiralty, and 
given by Mr. Newton in his work, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, vol. u1., 
was also made by me at the same time as the original survey of the southern 
shores of the Dorian Peninsula, so called because the Cnidians who possessed it 
were a Dorian colony. 

Herodotus says, B. 1. 174, ‘‘The Cnidians are colonists from the Lacedemonians, 
whose territory juts on the sea and is called the Triopian; but the region of 
Bybassus commenced from the peninsula, for all Cnidia except a small space 
is surrounded by water; for the Ceramic Gulf bounds it on the north, and on the 
south the sea by Symi and Rhodes. Now this small space, which is about five 
stadia in breadth, the Cnidians wishing to make their territory insular, designed 
to dig through while Harpagus was subduing Ionia. For the whole of the 
dominions were within the isthmus, and where the Cnidian territory terminates 
towards the continent, there is the isthmus that they designed to dig through,” 
&ec. Then follows the description of the attempt and the consultation of the 
oracle of Delphi, which I have already noticed. All previously published maps 
or charts of this part showed only one isthmus to the promontory, that seen at 
the head of Datcha Bay, north of the island of Symi. The digging that the 
Cnidians commenced in the attempt to insulate their territory was therefore sup- 
posed to have been there; but the survey of it showed no trace of such digging. 
Moreover, the breadth of the isthmus proved to be more than double the distance 
of five stadia given by Herodotus, who, from being a native of Halicarnassus, 
must have been very familiar with the Cnidian Peninsula. 

The best map that then existed was that published by Dr. Cramer at Oxford a 
few years previous, to accompany his learned work on Asia Minor; in which map, 
also laid before the Society, only two notable bays in the coast are shown, the 
Datch Bay and the Gulf of Symi. The result of my survey, however, as I pro- 
ceeded with it, showed the existence of a much deeper inlet between them, which 


we now recognise as the Dorian Gulf or Doridis Sinus of several authors. The 
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position of the Dorian isthmus of five stadia in breadth was therefore to be looked 
for more to the eastward, within this unexpected gulf. Herodotus having noticed 
that the Bybassian region of the Cnidian territory was towards the continent, and 
that the Triopian Peninsula was the part towards the sea, we are therefore able 
to recognise the former as comprising the spot where the cutting was attempted 
to be made, wherever it might be discovered. 

Dr. Cramer notices that Pomponius Mela mentions a Bybassian bay, on the 
opposite side of which stood the city of Acanthus in the Triopian peninsula, 
the site of which I had found at the scala of Datcha, the principal Turkish village 
in the eastern part of the promontory. The Bybassian Bay of P. Mela is there- 
fore easily recognised in the present Bay of Datcha, in the centre of the Dorian 
promontory ; and the Bybassian region as beginning eastward of the isthmus of 
Datcha, and extending to a more eastern isthmus of five stadia only, where the 
cutting was attempted. The position of this latter isthmus was therefore looked 
for with great interest as | advanced eastward with the survey, and I naturally 
expected to find it wherever the promontory commenced to jut out from the 
mainland. It was, however, unexpectedly found at the head of a narrow inlet, 
penetrating for nearly a mile and a half into the promontory, nearly five miles 
from its commencement at the head of the Dorian Gulf. ‘The inlet is now called 
Penzik, and forms a good port, from the depth of water within it and from the 
boldness of its shores. 

Before describing the narrow isthmus at its head I shall offer a few words on 
the physical features of the Cnidian promontory, and of the shores confining 
the Dorian Gulf generally. 

The whole promontory thus consisted as above shewn of a double penin- 
sula, the western or Triopian being the broadest and most important. It is 
traversed by a high ridge of grey limestone, rising steeply over its northern 
shore, but broken up into valleys and picturesque peaks and ridges in the centre 
and south side, in which are some fertile plains and districts, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Datcha, where it is not so mountainous. Several 
ancient and middle-age ruins are scattered through it, some being visible 
from the coast; but I was unable to explore the peninsula thoroughly at the 
time of the survey. And it is to be regretted that Mr. Newton was unable to 
do so also during his stay and explorations at Cnidus, for he was recalled just as 
he had commenced to do so, and had followed for some few miles from Cnidus 
traces of an ancient road, of apparently more than usual importance for so small a 
district, from the many tombs and ruins that were found by him by the side of it, 
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inaccessible in some parts from the thickets enclosing them. (Travels and 
Discoveries in the Levant, vol. ii.) 

Although some ancient authors seem to have considered the small wedge- 
shaped island upon which a portion of Cnidus was built was the Triopian pro- 
montory mentioned by Herodotus, B. i. 144, in which stood a temple to the 
Triopian Apollo, of some celebrity, from the importance that seemed to have been 
attached to it by the Dorian Hexapolis, and the games held at it, and the prizes of 
statues, tripods, bronzes, &e. given to the victors; and, although Mr. Newton 
himself has adopted this view apparently, by his remarks in reference to the ruins 
on the small island—or rather peninsula, as it was made so artificially by a bridge;— 
[ am induced to believe that a thorough exploration of the interior might lead to 
the discovery of the site of this temple of Apollo, and that the ancient road and 
ruins of interest which Mr. Newton was following when recalled was the sacred 
way leading to it. I cannot believe that the temple stood upon the island forming 
the western portion of the city of Cnidus, for its surface lies at a slope of nearly 
W)’, and afforded no space for the erection of such a temple, or at all events for 
the games that were held in connection with it. And the name Triopian seems 
to have been understood by Herodotus and other authors as applying to the whole 
of this western peninsula, whilst the Bybassian was the eastern. 

The town of Bybassus or Bubassus was no doubt situated at some ruins seen 
by me near the shore on the eastern side of the Bybassian bay—under a small 
Turkish village called Emajik—which is the only village in the whole of the 
sybassian peninsula, as that of Bybassus was in ancient times also the only town 
within it. For this eastern peninsula forms a remarkable contrast to that of the 
western or Triopian, in being composed throughout of a high continuous ridge of 
voleanic serpentine, and presents a bare, rusty brown, barren surface, without 
trees or vegetation on the southern face of it; but in some valleys and on low 
ground near the shore on the north side are fine groves of fir timber, from which 
the inhabitants of Emajik procure firewood to export to Rhodes and Alexandria, 
that being their only trade. 

I now return to the inlet of Penzik to describe the narrow isthmus we found 
at the head of it. A rocky neck or coll of about fifty feet in height only here 
separates the Ceramic Gulf from the Dorian, just half a mile across, and thus 
agreeing with the five stadia of Herodotus for the isthmus the Cnidians designed 
to dig through; where there are evidences in the scarped faces under the coll 
of the attempt to cut through the rock, and also of the early abandonment of the 


attempt from the small extent of the scarping; but the place of the effort was 
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unmistakeable from the position of this steep scarping when closely examined, and 
from its appearance when compared with the part of the ridge adjacent to it. 

The rock I found to be a hard dark green shining serpentine, which, when 
fractured and long exposed, weathers into a rusty ochre or brown on the surface, 
as | have before noticed to be the aspect of the whole of the Bybassian region ; 
but its hardness prevents much wasting, hence also its general barrenness. The 
testing of the nature of the rock with my geological hammer fully confirmed its 
hardness, and the consequent difficulty the workmen found in the endeavour to 
dig through it; for the best of steel hammers made but small impression upon 
the adamantine nature of the rock, and confirmed also the possible effect of its 
brittle splinters when fractured upon the Cnidian workmen, who would naturally 
conclude from it that the gods were against the undertaking, as the oracle subse- 
quently pronounced. This serpentine extends east for several miles further, but 
is confined to the hills near the shores of the Ceramic Gulf when near the plain of 
Arena. 

The grey limestone ridges and mountains commence again at the head of the 
Dorian Gulf over the village of Arineh, and extend to the south and west of it all 
round the shores of the Gulf of Symi and to the Phcenix Mountain over it. The 
south side of the Dorian Gulf is also of the same, but broken up into picturesque 
crags and peaks, and is also indented by deep bays and inlets, with steep islets 
rising up off the coast from its dark blue and deep waters; all indicating the great 
disturbance that was connected apparently with the outburst of the mass of 
serpentine forming the Bybassian peninsula. 

Hellenic and Middle Age ruins too crown many of the crags or islets, and 
make this part of the Dorian Gulf, as well as the part of the Gulf of Symi to the 
south of it, the most picturesque on the whole coast of Asia Minor; but, being 
thinly inhabited, it is seldom visited except by a few caiques from Symi or Rhodes 
for the purpose of having corn ground at the water mills that exist within some 
of these inlets. 

Referring now to the deep indentations that break the coast line of the 
southern side of this part of the Dorian Gulf, there are two that require some 
notice. 

The first, called Loseto, or Losta, is situated nearly opposite the Dorian 
isthmus, and is a land-locked basin somewhat crater-like in form enclosed within 
high and steep limestone ridges, and rather more than a mile in diameter, and 
affording anchorage for a small fleet, the water being deep close to the shore. 

The village of Loseto is situated over the west side of the harbour upon a 
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series of artificial terraces that ascend to a height of nearly 1,000 feet above the 
shore at that part, and consists of about twenty-five Turkish families and one 
Greek, the houses being all however almost hid in the fruit trees and cultivation 
growing upon these artificial terraces, which are no doubt very ancient, and so 
numerous that [ counted nearly 200 in an ascent of less than 1,000 feet. The 
only Greek inhabitant occupies a picturesque water-mill on one of the lower 
terraces near a small stream of delicious water that issues from beneath two plane 
trees and serves to irrigate the adjacent gardens. 

Some Hellenic as well as Byzantine or Middle Age remains exist on a small 
rocky point under the village as well as upon the low ground adjacent to it. There 
are also some submerged ruins between the point and a small islet off it, that 
indicate a subsidence of the coast here of probably several feet since the existence 
of this ancient city, which had also a small fortress as a stronghold upon a high 
peak over it besides a Cyclopean fortress on the mountain above. But of its name 
or of the identity of two or three other ruins within the Dorian Gulf I am unable 
to judge, from the absence of local traditions or inscriptions, and of semblance of 
any modern name to either of the names of towns which Pliny mentions as having 
existed, viz., Leucopolis, Hamaxitus, Eloeus, and Euthene. 

On the east side of the Bay of Loseto there is seen a rather large fortress, 
upon the high rocky ridge separating it from the little valley and fertile plain of 
Pedalos, running from its base to the shore of the gulf. This fortress is of an 
irregular shape and divided into four compartments by transverse walls. It is 
Hellenic; but, having been destroyed at some early date, the walls above the 
basement have been restored during the Byzantine period. 

Still more to the east is the deep and picturesque inlet of Kiervasili, as the 
second deep indentation [ have to notice on this side of the gulf, with a valley and 
plain on its east side leading up to a Turkish village of the same name. The 
heights surrounding are very wooded, and there are several ruins scattered around 
it and upon the island within it. 

The port of Kiervasili is considered so secure a harbour that the sponge 
merchants of Symi, the inhabitants of which, from the barrenness of their island 
being all sponge divers, lay up some of their vessels here for the winter season. 
Symi, Calimno, and Khalki, the three islands lying near the Dorian Peninsula, 
whose inhabitants are all Greek and the chief sponge divers of the Levant, are all 
similar islands in regard to their barrenness ; being high masses of limestone rising 
steeply from the sea, with but little available soil for cultivation anywhere. 


Hence the necessity of resorting to that sea for subsistence as divers for sponges, 
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in which laborious and trying work, through practising from their youth the art 
of diving, they become so skilful that some few will dive to depths of more than 
thirty fathoms, the best sponges being found in that depth. I knew three 
brothers of the island of Symi who had the reputation of having dived to forty 
fathoms, and were called the Sarandakees in consequence, as I have also men- 


tioned in Travels and Researches in Crete. 


Il.—THE TEMPLE OF LATONA. 


During a visit to the Dorian Gulf in September 1860, in H.M.S. “ Medina,” 
[ heard of some ruins upon a mountain over the head of that gulf, on the south 
side of the little plain of Arena, or Assararena; and, as from the description given 
they promised to be of more importance than the several Hellenic and Middle Age 
ruins previously known upon the islands and peaks enclosing this deep and 
picturesque gulf, [ was induced to visit them, although when I first entered this 
gulf, more than twenty years previously, I had not been able to obtain any 
information of the existence of such important ruins as they now were represented 
and proved to be. Enlisting two woodcutters, with their horses, from the Kier- 
vasili valley, where [ first heard of these ruins, | started for the site from the 
head of Assararena Bay, up the little plain of which, towards the village of the 
same name, I rode for a short distance, but turned off to the right up a steep 
ravine before reaching the village, and then began to ascend by a zig-zag and 
partially paved ancient road up the face of the ravine that led to a pass over a 
spur of the mountain, and indicated by this paving that we were approaching a 
place of some importance. 

We pass through a thicket of myrtle, bay, arbutus, and mastic of most 
luxurious growth, and, in half an hour after commencing the ascent, we enter an 
open gap or pass, and come upon a sort of plateau or valley, which leads us 
towards another pass to the eastward of it, and to which we ascend by a steep 
ravine. Since reaching the upper valley we have had fine fir trees growing 
amongst the thickets and in the open ground, and which reach to the summits 
on either side, forming a rather fine grove of these trees, all of which seem to 
be reserved for the extraction of resin and turpentine. 

On reaching the eastern coll we find it connects two peaks lying north and 
south of each other, the latter being much the highest of the two, whilst the 
former is only about one hundred feet above the coll. Just before reaching the 
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coll we find ourselves amongst ancient fragments and some massive terraces, both 
of Cyclopean and Hellenic styles; but more particularly on the slope of the 
northern peak, up which we immediately ascend, after leaving our horses under 
the grove of firs on the top of the coll, as its face was steep and rocky. In the 
character of its approach it reminded me of the sites of many of the Lycian 
cities [ had explored or discovered, and thus led to great expectations of finally 
finding myself amidst the ruins of a city of some importance on the summit above. 

Our guide made directly for the face of a massive Cyclopean wall above us, 
which from beneath looked like the wall enclosing a city, but on surmounting it 
we found to be merely the face of a massive platform enclosing the summit, and 
upon Which lay the confused heap of a fallen temple that had crowned the height. 
From the manner in which the blocks lay piled upon each other, it reminded me 
very much of the condition of the ruins of the celebrated Temple of Dionysus 
at Teos, when I first saw it, with the exception that here the blocks were of the 
grey limestone of the locality, instead of white marble, as in the temple at Teos. 

The platform for the temple was about seventy-five yards long and thirty yards 
wide, and this, with the temple prostrate upon it, formed the whole of the ruins 
existing upon the summit as far as I could discover, as the thicket was so very 
dense on the slope of the hill to the north of the platform as to be quite im- 
penetrable ; and it was with difficulty its northern face could be traced or the area 
made out, but our guides assured us that there were no 
other ruins near than those on the summit. 

At the east end, and apparently apart from the 
temple, lay a draped headless female statue in white 
marble—the head not having been part of the same 
block, but fitted into a socket. The accompanying figure 
is from a rough sketch of it. The statue was much 
worn by exposure to the weather. It was a finely- 
draped figure, but not of the best art. It measured five 
feet seven inches without the head, the drapery extend- 
ing to the ground so as to cover the feet. 

The walls of the temple seem to have been com- 
pletely upturned by the effects of earthquakes, and the 
roots of trees growing between the blocks. Many of 
_the blocks that formed part of the temple had shallow 


mouldings upon them as an ornament, and which was 


STATUE OF LATONA. 


the only indication of architectural ornamentation seen. 
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The building must have been simple and plain, excepting the shallow moulding 
that probably marked the place of the frieze. There were some short fragments 
of columns in white marble lying near the statue, and also on the temple platform 
on the eastern front, and no doubt near their original position. And [ saw other 
fragments of these white marble columns on the face of the hill to the south, 
where they had been thrown down from above with other fragments to form an 
enclosure for a group of bee-hives, so as to protect them from bears. There were 
no indication of capitals to the columns, so that [| presume they were of the 
Dorie order, and in all probability there were only two at the east end of the 
temple, as [ saw no fragment of the white marble columns at the west end. 
The fragments shewed that the columns were formed of short pieces so as to be 
more practicable for transport to such a difficult position. Their diameter [ have 
omitted to note, no doubt from their being so broken and fragmentary. 

From these columns, as well as the statue to the deity, bemg white marble, it 
seems that the temple was of considerable local importance, and this is also indi- 
cated by the paved and sacred way leading up to it; but this was more parti- 
cularly shewn by the existence of a comparatively large but rude and probably 
unfinished theatre close under it on the south side of the hill, which, to my sur- 
prise, [ discovered on descending from the temple, but which had completely 
escaped my recognition on the ascent, although passing under it, for it lies close 
under the coll where we had left our horses, where the natural curvature of the 
head of the ravine was availed of for its construction, a massive terrace being 
thrown across to form the platform of the arena, and also for the support of a 
scena, the posterns of the central entrance being still visible. The diameter of 
the theatre was about one hundred and eighty feet, but its exact dimensions could 
not be made out, nor whether its form was Greek or Roman, the latter being the 
more probable. Ten of the original rows of seats could be counted at the back 
part of the curvature from the blocks which remained in situ, and which appeared 
to be about half of the original number, if ever completed, and subsequently 
removed probably by the natives for other beehive towers, as being more con- 
venient than the blocks from the temple above, the towers requiring to be solid 
and strongly built to resist the power of the mountain bear of the neighbourhood. 
The seats of the theatre, too, were mere rude blocks, of no uniform size or length, 
although disposed in uniform rows, and no doubt met the requirements of the 
spectators from the wild mountainous districts surrounding, when assembled at the 
periodical festival to the deity of the temple above it; whom I conjecture, from 


the statue, to have been Latona, and also from Strabo mentioning the existence 
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of a sacred grove to Latona near the town of Physcus, now Marmorice, as the 
temple is so near that grand harbour; but Strabo mentions the sacred grove 
only. (Lib. xiv. c. i. 8. 4.) 

The site of the grove and temple is now called Bazzarlik, and thus seems to 
indicate a tradition of its having been once a place of periodical resort in ancient 
times of the population of the district; and indeed may have continued such as a 
periodical bazzar or fair for the surrounding district long after the worship at 
the shrine had ceased, from the convenience of its situation, intermediate between 
the head of the Dorian Gulf and great Port of Physcus, now Marmarice. The 
nearest ancient town to the temple was situate at Assararena, in the plain 
of Arena, upon a peaked hill rising up in the plain westward of the Turkish 
village of that name. The summit of this hill is crowned by a Middle Age 
fortress, whilst on the slopes and base beneath it there are ruins of a much earlier 
date. 

[ have omitted to mention that a large quantity of broken pottery lay upon 
the platform of the temple, which were chiefly of roofing-tiles, and were of two 
forms, the large portion being square tiles, with a raised moulding along three 
sides of each tile, and the other being angle-shaped, and thus evidently the ridge 
tiles, each of which had a straight grove across each face, as an ornament 
apparently, also. Such evidences of the roofing-tiles of an ancient temple or 
building are not often found now near their ruins, and for temples were more 
generally of marble, but being here of pottery and so well preserved and numerous, 
they are of some interest to the architect and the antiquary. And the yachts- 
man who should hereafter be induced to visit this picturesque locality might be 
induced to bring away a few of them; and it is hoped that he may be also 
rewarded by discovering some inscriptions on some part of the site. 
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I11.—ON THE DORIAN ACANTHUS. 


The ruins of Acanthus and the Datcha district deserve a few remarks beyond 
that given in the early part of this paper, now that it has been extended so much 
beyond my original intention of bringing to the notice of the Society the discovery 
of the site of the Temple of Latona only ; but encouraged by the views of the 
Council, it has reached its present length of details of the whole Dorian Peninsula 
and Gulf, and parts included in the map; which must be my apology for the 
apparent disconnection in the details. 

The site of Acanthus extended from the small double bay in which the 
custom house of Datcha and its scala, or authorised trading-place, is situated, 
partly over low hills and partly over the low shore as far as the little Datch 
river—thus covering an area of about three-quarters of a mile long and one- 
third of a mile wide. Some ancient walls and buildings belonging to it 
are seen in part submerged at its south end, and also near the mouth of 
the river, indicating a subsidence of the coast here, as I have shewn to have 
occurred also at Losta or Losethe, near the head of the Dorian Gulf; more 
strongly marking the fact of there having been not only a local subsidence of the 
land, but a more general one through the eastern part of the peninsula; and from 
its vicinity to a rivulet here subject to winter torrents, to have been of com- 
paratively recent date, since all such torrents and streams tend to cause an 
encroachment of the land at their mouths, instead of the contrary, especially 
those having their sources in high mountains such as this, from the d/bris carried 
down by these winter torrents." 

Nothing remains erect upon the site of Acanthus, but the arches forming the 
basement of some large building, and of a fine piece of Hellenic wall ten or twelve 


feet high at the south end over the little Bay of Chatalia. This formed part of its 
acropolis, being on a little hill, and its entire cireuit of a quadrangular form can 
be traced round the edge of the low hill with the towers that belonged to it also. 
This acropolis occupied about one-third of the extent of the city; the surface 
of the ground within which, and between it and the river, is strewed with frag- 
ments of pottery, foundations, and Hellenic or square blocks of ancient buildings ; 


thus indicating the site of a considerable city. Some massive ruins seen below the 


* The eastern half of Crete has had a similar subsidence since the historical period, whilst the 


western portion has been raised, and to the extent of twenty-five feet near its S.E. extremity, 


so that in the former part there are ruins submerged, as in Loseto and Datcha Bay, whilst in the 
western part of Crete ancient moles forming ports are raised above the present sea level. 
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level of the sea, near the south extremity of the city, seemed to have belonged to 
its ancient port. 

To the north of the river, upon some low gravel hills, there are the ruins of a 
Middle Age church, and partly within the sea and partly on land there are the 
foundations of a large building that must have belonged to a factory for oil or 
for tanning, from the circular trough and conduit to it that still in part remain 
visible. 

The town of Datcha, which now represents Acanthus, consists of about one 
hundred and fifty families, situated about two miles and a half from the sea; of 
these twenty-five families were Christian at the time I was there last, viz. 1863. 

There were about two hundred families more, mixed Turkish and Greek, but 
with a fewer proportion of Greek, scattered through the six or seven hamlets and 
villages within the peninsula, between whom there seemed to exist a very friendly 
intercourse ; but, with the slow decay of the Turkish element, especially since the 
last Russian war, the Christian element is no doubt gradually supplanting the 
Mohammedan here, as it undoubtedly has been doing all along the southern parts 
of Asia Minor during recent years. Thus the Mohammedan wave that swept the 
Christian element off this favoured land into the barren seagirt islands lying near 
it, is now having a return action in restoring the Greeks to the fertile valleys and 
plains they have so long sighed for and kept in hope by their traditions, and by 
the struggles for their existence upon these islands. 

The plain and valley of Datcha is very fertile, having fine groves of olives 
and valonia, and of almonds and other fruit trees; with abundance of water, if 
properly utilized for irrigation; and thus greatly impressed me from its park-like 
scenery, also, as a locality with a very promising future ; for several springs rise 
up in the plain, besides the mountain streams from the high mountains of the 
interior ; and they have wood, and some timber growing upon them. Two of the 
mountains have the reputation, more than is common in the neighbouring parts, 
of possessing bears and leopards, with the speciality that the bears confine them- 


selves to one mountain and the leopards to the other. 


On Bypassus. 


The finding of ruins of an ancient city on the east side of Datcha Bay, opposite 
to Acanthus, indisputably identifies them as the site of Bybassus, and the Datcha 
Bay as the Bybassus Sinus. 


These ruins consist of Hellenie walls and other remains upon a hill over the 
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coast, and also upon the Hadjilar islets sheltering a little bay there, and which 
evidently formed its port. Remains are also scattered over the little plain behind 
the hill. 

Some Middle Age ruins of a stronghold or fortress exist upon another and 
larger islet to the westward of the site of Bybassus, but are of little interest, 
except as indicating probably the retreat and stronghold of the remnant of the 
Bybassians in late times, when troubles came upon them from within the land, 
and pirates had rendered the old city also msecure from the sea; the Middle 
Ages, and even the Roman period, having been at times troubled with rovers in 


these seas, who were merciless and powerful. 


IV.—ON THE SYMI GULF. 


The above account of the Cnidian promontory and gulfs adjacent to it, on the 
south side, forming part of the Dorian Gulf, is not complete without noticing the 
third large bay included in that gulf by some ancient geographers, who appear, 
from the results of our surveys, to have been best informed with regard to the local 
features. For the Bay or Gulf of Symi opposite that island was evidently 
included as the third of the three notable indentations or bays that comprised the 
Doridis Sinus, viz.: Bybassius, or Bubassius Sinus, Thymnius Sinus, and Schcoenas 
Sinus. 

Strabo shews that the southern promontory, opposite Rhodes and Symi, was the 
Cynossema cape, near the extremity of which was the port and town of Loryma. 

The cape opposite Symi still bears the name of Alopou and Volpi, which 
identifies it and the position of Loryma, an ancient town and port near it. 

Of the above three bays, that of Bybassus cannot be mistaken. Thymnius was 
most probably the deep inlet close to the Bybassian peninsula, and leading up to 
the site of the Temple of Latona. 

The Schoenas Sinus was therefore the third notable bay, viz.: that of the Bay 
or Gulf of Symi opposite to that island. 

This gulf is much broken in its outline on its north side, by points and 
projections that separate deep indentations. It is also studded with several 
rather picturesque islets rising out of the dark blue waters of this sea; and they 
and the surrounding crags and points are rendered more picturesque, from the 
several Middle Age and Hellenic ruins of fortresses and towers that stand upon 


some of their summits. 
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The largest of the inlets forms a fine land-locked harbour, called Pandelemona 
by the Greeks, but Badalema by the Turks, being sheltered by the high and steep 
island of Vounos. There is excellent anchorage at the head of this port, off some 
vineyards near a water-mill on the east side of it, where a stream of good water 
issues from the foot of the limestone ridge over the port, and the mill is much 
frequented by coasters from Rhodes and Symi for the grinding of the native 
corn. 

The present inhabitants are all Turks, and in 1863 consisted of ninety families 
scattered over the most available patches in the adjacent valleys and small plains. 

The hill sides surrounding the gulf, however, from the remains of numerous 
narrow terraces traceable upon them, everywhere show that they too must have 
been industriously cultivated in ancient times, in spite of their present barren and 
There are no remains of any extent to indicate the site of 


impracticable aspect. 


an ancient town; but a place called Hydra was said to have been within the 


Schoenas Sinus, and requires identification. The above terraces, and the several 
Hellenic and Middle Age ruins on the islands and crags and points, shew that at 
times it was well inhabited, and these most probably formed the strongholds 
resorted to in the summer season by the wealthy inhabitants of Rhodes, and, 


vithout doubt, formed delightful retreats at that season. 
The promontory of Cynossema and its port of Loryma require a brief descrip- 


tion In connection with the above. 
Loryma, as | have already shown, penetrates the south coast of this bold and 


rice 


entrance to the port is confined between bold headlands, a well-preserved Hellenic 


fortress existing over the western, and the remains of a small round tower over 


izged promontory near its extremity, and is now known as Aplothika. The 


the eastern entrance. The latter was in all probability used for a lighthouse, or 


for a beacon fire, in case of alarm. Since the port must have been of great use 
to the ancient ships of Rhodes, as it was to the galleys of the knights of Rhodes, 
when it was known as Port Cavalieri. The town of Loryma within the port 
must have been of some importance in early times, when it was under Rhodes, 
from the remains of it still existing; but it struck no coins of its own. The 
scenery within the port is very wild, being encircled by steep crags and precipices. 
sut on some slopes at their foot, on the north and also on the west side, lie 
remains of Hellenic buildings and Cyclopean terraces, that mark the site 
of the town of Loryma, more particularly upon a narrow-backed spur, which 
separates two small plains and valleys. 

On the summit cf the spur is a large quadrangular platform, upon which 
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probably stood a temple. Several pedestals lie scattered upon the terraces near, 
especially upon a smooth eminence to the west of it, and also in the valley behind ; 
but none of them are inscribed. 

The features of chief interest, however, are the two massive fortresses that 
remain over the town and over the western point of the entrance to the port, from 
the state of preservation they are found in. The fortress commanding the 
entrance is about 400 yards long and 50 wide, with round towers at each end, and 
with five square towers on the north and south faces. The fortress on the summit 
of the ridge above the town is about the same length, but encloses a larger area. 
[It is also defended by towers, and is a good specimen of the Cyclopean or 
polygonal style, as the former is of the Hellenic style with horizontal courses, from 
the massiveness of the blocks used in their construction. There are few loca- 
lities in the Kast where the two styles are to be better seen. Their massiveness, no 
doubt, saved them from the destruction that usually went on with such ruins when 
in the vicinity of such middle-age and later fortresses as that of Rhodes, ete. 
These two ancient fortresses seem to have been intended for places of retreat 
only in time of danger from pirates or an enemy, and for the security of their 
flocks at night; for their interiors have few vestiges of habitations, and the ground 
is everywhere encumbered by large masses of native limestone rock, and with a 
rugged surface between them, showing they were more suitable for the temporary 
resort of goats than the permanent habitations of men. 

The promontory of Cynossema formed part of the Persea that was under Rhodes, 
and which extended to the territory of Caunus, to the east of Marmorice, the port 


of Physcus. Strabo shows that the highest mountain of this promontory was called 
Phoenix, and that a fortress of the same name existed upon it. This fortress is now 
identified on a hill in a small plain on the summit of the promontory, where there 
are considerable remains of a cyclopean fortress and other ruins around it. And 
the Turkish hamlet that now stands upon the site retains the name of Phine 
still: the only ruins in the whole district described in connection with the 
Dorian peninsula and gulf at which any semblance of the ancient name remains to 
guide the explorer. He, however, says also that in front of the stronghold of 
Phoenix was the island Eleussa, at a distance of half a mile from the coast, which 
island seems to have retained sufficient of its ancient name in that of Elesa to 
identify it also. 

The port to Phoenix was, however, evidently the little indent at the head of 
Pinari Bay between Eleussa and Loryma, where there are some remains of a small 


fortress over it, as a guard to the way leading up from its little port to Phoenix 


{ 
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above. But onthe west side of Pinari Bay is another much larger, but very curious 
port, carved into the coast of this bold and very picturesque promontory ; but no 
mention of it is made by Strabo; neither are there any ruins visible within or over 
it; but its capacity may be judged of when I mention that I steamed into it in 
H.M.S. Medina, and turned round with the aid of my jib, there being just room 


for the manceuvre. 


V.—ON SYMI ISLAND. 


Symi retains its ancient name, but it was of little importance in ancient times, 
having only a small town upon it, but it became of some note in history from a 
naval victory off it, obtained by a portion of the Lacedemonian fleet over some 
Athenian ships, which a large mound raised on the island may have been intended 
to commemorate. 

Since the wave of Turkish conquest, however, swept the Greek element from 
their possessions on the main land, some of the survivors found refuge on some of 
the rugged islands near, that now, in spite of their barrenness, teem with a 
population that find their living in the sea as fishermen and sailors, but chiefly as 
sponge fishers, whose education for the work as divers commences almost as soon 
as they are able to walk. This phenomenon of infantine diving may in conse- 
quence be seen in all their ports, for the main sport of their children, from the 
absence of level space near their habitations, seems to be that of swimming and 
diving only; and thus from the early skill acquired they more resemble, from 
their tanned skins and mermaid-like sports, groups of amphibious beings jn the sea. 
They are soon led too to understand and to be encouraged in the practice that their 
future livelihood and chance of marrying depends upon their endurance and skill 
as divers. 

Symi may be considered the capital of these three or four rocky islands, whose 
inhabitants depend mainly upon the occupation and trade of sponge divers, and 
whose field of operation is not only on the coasts of the Levant, but is carried on 
also along the coast of Africa, between Alexandria and Cyrene, where [ have met 
them on several parts of it. For this service the caiques they dive from are 
carried to that coast in the hold and on the deck of large brigs built for the 


purpe ye. 
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The population of Symi was, when I was there about twenty years ago, 
between ten thousand and twelve thousand, and, from a good local authority, said 
to be nearer the latter than the former, all being Greeks but the Mudir, appointed 
by the Governor of Rhodes to receive the fixed tribute, of forty thousand piasters, 
imposed by the Turkish Government upon the island. ‘There was therefore some 
shyness about revealing the actual amount of population; for the inhabitants 
manage their own affairs under a Demarch and Council. 

Symi, like the gulf named after it, is deeply indented by bays. Pliny says 
it had eight ports, but the water is too deep within them for ships of the present 
day, as they are obliged to anchor instead of being hauled ashore, except in two 
or three of these indentations. The island too is of the same geological character 
as the mountains enclosing the Gulf of Symi; that is, it consists of naked ridges 
of grey limestone, belonging to the hippurite portion of these grey limestone 
ridges of the Levant, the chief fossils found in which are hippurites in the lower 
and nummulites in the upper series, and which is known under the general name 
of scaglia limestone. 

The chief port in Symi is at the scala under the town, but the water is there 
deep, and it is exposed to the north, always a treacherous anchorage in the Greek 
archipelago. But there is a snug bottle-shaped harbour called Pethi on the east 
side, which runs nearly to the foot of the town, in its crest-like position, on a coll 
and peak between it and the scala and over the little plain at the head of Pethi, 
which is all the level ground the island possesses worth noticing, and which is 
well cultivated with vineyards. In the snug port of Pethi the fleet of caiques used 
in the sponge diving season to the number of over two hundred are moored in the 
winter season, or until about June, when the temperature of the sea has risen 
sufficiently to enable the divers to endure it, more especially for diving in the 
deeper regions from which the best sponges are procured. 

In depths under seven fathoms the sponges are in general procured in these 
clear seas by long bamboo poles or light rods, with a broad several-pronged fork 
or hook at their head, which is a sponge-fishing chiefly carried on by Greek boats 
belonging to Hydra and Spetria, who are not divers for them even in those 
depths, but who clear the surface by scattering oil upon it to enable them to see 
the sponges in these reachable depths. In depths above seven fathoms (forty-two 
feet) up to thirty, and even in some rare instances to forty fathoms, Symiot divers 
have been known to dive. But up to thirty fathoms—one hundred and eighty 
feet—most of the more expert divers are in the habit of frequently descending 
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for the sake of the finer sponges found there; and they can endure a detention 
under water of from one hundred to one hundred and twenty seconds, according 
to their expertness and condition of health, as I have myself tested by the watch. 
But their descent is made rapid by their holding in their hands a flat slab of 
white marble attached to a rope, and by which they are rapidly raised again. 
Diving apparatus for the sponge trade is, however, gradually being introduced 
amongst them, I believe, and will therefore in some degree modify the severe 
ordeal and short time of life of the old diver, and also in time take from the 
Symiot, Khalkiot, and Calimniot diver the monopoly of the sponge trade of the 
deeper regions. 

[It may be interesting to many to mention that the class of caiques of the 
sponge divers are chiefly built at Symi, and are noted in the Levant for their 
seaworthiness and sailing qualities. They are certainly the most beautiful models 
of coasting craft in the Levant, and when I first became familiar with the model 
of the celebrated America, that so astonished our yachtsmen and yacht-builders 
some few years ago, it seemed to me that the American builder of this clipper 
may have taken his lines, and especially the position for the greatest beam, from 
the Symiot, Marmorice, and Rhodian caiques, always to be seen by passengers in 
the several Levant steamers that touch at Rhodes. There is traceable amongst 
the inhabitants of the Greeks of the islands of the Levant such a persistency in 
traditions and customs, that it is not improbable that these models of Symi and 
Rhodes have descended from the ancient models of the Rhodian ships, whose fleets 
were considered important allies both in the time of the Macedonians and Rhodians; 
and in this belief, that the present models have come down from those stirring naval 
times, | am induced to mention it to the Society. 

[ am induced to notice also that the form of rudder now general ir. our navy, 
and introduced since I entered it, having its head centred over the pintals, so as 
to revolve in an aperture of the same size, was most probably copied from the 
Greek vessels built at Rhodes or Casso, whose inhabitants in the latter are chiefly 
sailors and ship-builders, their island being also for the most part a mass of barren 
mountain of limestone, like Symi, Khalki, and Calimno. For all Greek ships and 
brigs built here had these pivoting rudder-heads from all known times; whilst 
ships of all European navies, or of the mercantile marine, were built with straight 
sternposts, and the rudders with square rudder-heads, and, consequently, with 
large rudder-holes for them to revolve in, until Sir William Symonds, I believe, 


first introduced the plan into one of the frigates he built for our navy, nearly fifty 
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years ago, he having, in all probability, learnt the idea from the Greek ships met 
with whilst serving in the Greek archipelago.* This fact, in reference to the 
progress of ship-building in our navy, from its possible, if not probable, ancient 
origin at a place so noted for its navy as was Rhodes, is not, [ hope, out of place 
in being noticed here in connection with a description of the ancient geography 
of this island of Symi and gulfs adjacent to it. 

The costumes, as well as the customs and traditions, of these Greek islands 
deserve a notice also from their probable antiquity and common adoption until 
recent years. Since Greece, however, became independent, and European habits 
and costumes have been introduced, the persistency of the old costume has 
declined in all of them—Turkish as well as Greek; but in none so little as in 
Symi; and in none is the old costume so simple as that still in common use by the 
women of Symi. 

As there is a certain interest attached to all these ancient costumes of the 
(rreek archipelago, from their variety, and the veneration still held for them by the 
old school of inhabitants, in spite of their grotesqueness in some instances, [ am 
glad to be able to show to the Society that of Symi, and also of two or three others 
from other islands to contrast with it, that were made for me by ladies of each 
island: they represent a period between thirty and forty years ago, when they 
were actually worn, if not at all times, certainly on festive occasions, by some few 
who still possessed them as the heirlooms of their ancestors. In Tournafort’s 
Voyage in the Levant there are drawings of several of these costumes, being those of 
the islands which he touched at. The costume of the Symiot women, as will be seen 
by the doll dressed from the same material worn by them, consists mainly of a coarse 
woollen petticoat and vest in one, of a dull, brick-red colour, and bordered by an 
edging of blue braid, which is worn over a coarse cotton garment with long loose 
sleeves, being a costume as simple as grotesque. The head-dress, too, is as un- 
becoming as the vest, resembling a huge bundle of dark, mixed-coloured stuff, 
rather than a designed turban of the approved fashion of the locality. 

The front of the garment is fastened by three silver circular brooches or fibulae, 
one of which [ have brought (see figure). It deserves the notice of the Society, 


* On inquiring at the Naval Construction Department of the Admiralty I learn that this plan 
was introduced during the time of Sir William Symonds’s directorship. But no plan exists with 
the name of the author of the invention or introduction, which makes my conjecture the more 
probable. 
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from its apparent antique origin. Such are in use and made only in Symi; but 
although the increase in the population has led to a larger local requirement of 
late years than formerly, they are for the most part handed down as venerated 
heir-looms in the family. The workmanship, although coarse, is not flimsy, and 
thus is substantial. The pattern or filigree upon it is also neat and persistent ; 
sometimes the leaflets and flowers are filled in 
with a paste of pounded blue glass, according 
to the taste of the wearer. 

The comparative poverty of the population 
of Symi, from the short life of the diver and 
bread-winner, and the overplus of widows and 
single women in consequence, obliges many to 
resort to the islands of Rhodes and Cos as 
porters, water-carriers, and servants, and even 
as field labourers at the season of field work. 
In Symi and Rhodes the women do all the 
work of porters, on any arrival, between the 
shipping and the town as their legitimate 
employment there, the men not interfering. 


BROOCH FROM SYMI. 


I once fell in with a party of Symiot widows on the central part of the 
Bybassian peninsula, where it seemed to be the most barren and the farthest 
removed from habitations of any kind, who had gone there a few weeks previous 
to watch over a few widely scattered and sparsely sown patches of bearded wheat 
that was being raised on the hill sides, where a few inches of soil had found 
lodgement on the hard serpentine from which it had been derived; and from this 
precarious supply thus to provide themselves with a few weeks’ or months’ 
subsistence during the winter. But it is a hard struggle for the poor creatures to 
obtain even this against the chances of a herd of wild pigs that occasionally roam 
through the peninsula, and would destroy all in a few hours, if not scared by the 
appearance or by the voices of human beings. To save these scattered patches 
from these enemies, therefore, they are obliged to keep watch, especially at night, 
over them, perched alone upon the peaks and heights that command these patches 
—long distances apart, but within sight or within hearing of each other, during 
the stillness that prevails in general through the summer nights of the Levant. 
With a heap of stones gathered beside them they thus keep their watch in fear of 
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no other enemy but the enemy to their crops, and now and then sending a stone 
down the steep-sided hill upon which they are perched, or uttering an occasional 
ery, which is repeated by the others, to scare the enemy if any happened to be 
approaching. 

Thus, on the first night of our being tented in a small bay near them, we were 
startled and our curiosity excited through the night by hearing at intervals a shrill 
loo-loo-loo in various tones of distinctness, from the various positions the cry was 
taken up and repeated, the origin of which was not explained until the following 
forenoon, when two aged and hungry matrons, clad as I have described, made 
their appearance at the tent to beg for some bread to eat with their daily food of 
herbs and olives. The sight of the tent at first alarmed them, but at length, 
coming to the conclusion that we were neither Turks nor pirates, but some civilised 
beings from some foreign vessel, their hunger made them bold enough to venture, 
But our astonishment was probably much greater than their own to find a few 
women in such a solitary locality, and so far away from any human habitation, 
courageously to endure such an ordeal for so precarious and scanty a supply of 
food. 


By the Right Hon, Six Joux 


Researches at Civita Lavinia." 
Savire G.C.B., Her Majesty's Ambassador at Rome. 


Read April 30, 1885 


Brerore offering a description of the interesting, although as yet incomplete, 
results of the excavations which [ undertook last year at Civita Lavinia at the 
suggestion of my friend Mr. Pullan, and which [ am still carrying on there, I 
will briefly recapitulate such particulars of the topographical position and _his- 
torical notices of the ancient city of Lanuvium, which formerly occupied the 
site of our present researches, as are necessary for the appreciation of my 
subject. 

Civita Lavinia is beautifully situated on an eminence facing the sea, and pro- 
jecting from the western slope of the Alban mountains, about twenty-five miles 


from Rome. It is the last of the Alban towns towards the district of Velletre, 


and was in ancient times a frontier city of strategical importance on the boundary 
line between the Volscian and Latin territories. 

Seen from a distance this clustered group of medieval buildings presents a 
very picturesque appearance with its battlemented walls and five frowning towers 


defending the different entrances. 


« “ Lavinia” is a mis-spelling of “ La Vigna,” the name given to the medieval “ civita,” which, 
after centuries of ruin, grew up on the site of the ancient Lanuvium,—a name derived from the 
eulture of the surrounding district, which had in the interval become, and still continues, famous for 
its vineyards. The above correct spelling may be read in Cramer's Map of Ancient Italy, Oxford, 
1825, and in many maps in common use at Rome about the same period. It requires special notice, 


because the error has produced confusion between Lanuvium and Lavinium, and so led to useless 


discussions. 


* 
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The narrow and tortuous streets have the usual gloomy aspect of an Italian 
baronial town, and, the houses being chiefly constructed of dark volcanic stone, 
the débris of ancient buildings, have an air of mysterious antiquity. The space 
actually occupied by the town is very small, being a ridge with precipitous descents 
towards the north and south, and a less rapid declivity towards the west, down 
which still descends an ancient Roman paved road, which formerly connected 
Lanuvium with Antium (Porto d’Anzio) and Ardea. 

Civita Lavinia evidently occupies but a small portion of the site once covered 
by the ancient Lanuvium, and the colossal city walls which still exist on the 
southern slope of the hill describe a far more comprehensive circuit than what was 
required for the medieval stronghold subsequently established by the Colonna 
and Orsini amid the ruins of this once populous and flourishing city. 

On the eastern side also of the existing town the ancient city continued along 
the ascent for nearly half-a-mile, and covered with its acropolis and celebrated 
temple of Juno Sospita the whole of the eminence which crowns this picturesquely 
sloping promontory. 

The modern appellation of Civita Lavinia so much resembles the ancient name 
of the city founded by Aineas on the neighbouring sea coast, Lavinium, that 
modern antiquaries have frequently confused the two; and even ancient 
historians, such as Appian and lian, in describing Lavinium, mention circum- 
stances which can only apply to Lanuvium with its temple of the Argive Juno and 
the cavern inhabited by its supernatural dragon. Ovid commits the same error 


instead of 


in his Fasti (vi. 60), where he makes Juno say “ Laviniumque meum 
Laniiviumque meum.”’ 

The historic evidence, however, of the existence of this celebrated temple is 
overwhelming. Livy relates (lib. xxi. 62) that, among other prodigies, it was 
affirmed that the spear of Lanuvian Juno vibrated spontaneously, and that a raven 
flew into the temple; that on one occasion (lib. xxii. 31) the statues at Lanuvium 
in the temple of Juno Sospita shed blood, and a shower of stones fell around the 
temple; and again (xxiv. 10) that the crows built nests in the temple of Juno 
Sospita at Lanuvium. He also mentions that forty pounds of gold were sent to 
Lanuvium as an offering to the goddess. 

Lanuvium was one of the confederate Latin cities which sent deputies to the 
sacrificial rites in honour of Jupiter on the summit of the Alban hill (Monte 
Cavo). 

[ts foundation as a Greek city was attributed to Diomedes, transported to this 
shore after the destruction of Troy, about thirteen centuries before the vulgar 
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wera; at all events, the fact of Juno Sospita having been the protecting divinity of 
the place is a sufficient motive for attributing its origin to one of the Pelasgian 
colonies who occupied this country after driving away the Siculi, and who would 
naturally have worshipped the Argive Juno. 

The citizens of Lanuvium joined the Latin league against the Romans, and 
took part in the battle of Regillum; they maintained their independence, however, 
after making peace with the Romans, but abandoned their alliance and took up 
arms again in 375 v.c. at the instigation of the Volscians. In the second war of 
the Latin league, in 417, they were the last to lay down arms after their defeat by 
the Romans at Astura. Their new conditions of peace were most favourable, as 
the Romans treated Lanuvium better than the other confederate Latin towns, on 
condition that the temple and grove of Juno Sospita should thenceforward be 
equally accessible to the citizens of Rome and Lanuvium. After a peaceful period 
of prosperity and municipal independence Lanuvium suffered considerable devas- 
tation, in common with the neighbouring cities, from Marius during the civil wars, 
so that Cesar found it necessary to re-people the place with a military colony. 
Octavius, in his war against Mark Antony, seized upon the treasures of the 
temple of Juno, much in the same way as the treasures of Loretto and other 
Christian shrines have been occasionally despoiled by modern generals, and divided 
the town lands between his veteran soldiers and the vestal virgins, and it was not 
until the reign of the emperor Hadrian that the citizens of Lanuvium re-obtained 
possession of their ancestral acres. 

Lanuvium, called by Cicero in his oration for Murena, “a most honourable 
municipality,” had the glory of seeing several of her chief families raised to 
conspicuous honours in Rome: such were the Cornificia, the Aimilia, the Plautia, 
the Roscia, the Murena, and the Annia, to whom belonged Lucius Murena, the 
consul, and Titus Annius Milo, dictator or chief magistrate of Lanuvium, whose 
assassination of his rival Clodius is described with such startling reality by the 
great orator in his eloquent defence of his friend and partisan on that occasion. 

At the conclusion of Cicero’s oration in defence of Lucius Murena, then consul 
elect, but accused by his political antagonists of malpractices, which, if proved, 
would have incapacitated him from entering on that office, he implores the judges 
**to preserve the favour which the Roman people have bestowed, and restore to 
the state her consul: do this,” he says, ‘in consideration of the purity of 
Murena’s character, out of respect for his dead father, his rank and his family, 
and out of regard for Lanuvium, that most honourable municipality, whose sor- 


rowing citizens you have seen here assembled during this whole trial; tear not 
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from the paternal rites of Jano Sospita, which all consuls are obliged to celebrate, 
a consul to whom she has so peculiar a right.” 

This allusion to the sacrifice to Juno Sospita, obligatory on consuls, does not 
necessarily imply that the rite had to be performed exclusively at the temple of 
Lanuvium, since other temples dedicated to the same divinity existed in Rome, 
and especially one on the Palatine, to which the colossal statue representing Juno 
Sospita, now in the circular hall of the Vatican, is supposed to have belonged. 

The costume of the goddess in this statue accords with the description given 
by Cicero in his work on the “ Nature of the Gods,” and is the same as that 
represented on ancient Roman coins, consisting of a double tunic, of a goatskin 
worn over the head, and pointed sandals, with a spear and shield for arms. 

Cicero also frequently mentions Lanuvium in his familiar letters; and in one 
to Atticus, written in the kalends of July, describes his journey from Astura on 
the sea-coast to his villa at Tuseulum, halting midway at Lanuvium for three 
hours to avoid the great heat. 

On this occasion the orator travelled along the paved Roman road men- 
tioned in the beginning of this paper as still existing on the western slope of 
Civita Lavinia. Lanuvium was also the birthplace of Publius Sulpicius Quirinus, 
mentioned by Josephus as having taken a census in Judea in the year in which 
our Saviour was born. A dedicatory monument recently discovered near Civita 
Lavinia, in the garden of the Casino Dionisi, names also the Laberian family, one 
of whom held a command under Cesar at the time of his expedition into Britain. 

But the names which principally illustrated Lanuvium were those of the 
emperors Antoninus Pius, who was born there a.p. 86, Marcus Aurelius, and 
their unworthy successor, Commodus. These emperors were extremely partial to 
this spot as a residence, and possessed magnificent villas here, filled with the 
finest works of ancient art, from the ruins of which during the last century some 
statues were extracted, which serve as specimens of the treasures they once con- 
Such is the bust of Sabina Augusta, wife of Hadrian, and a greyhound 


the Juno of Lanuvium, the busts of A#lius Cesar, Annius Verus, 


tained. 
in the Vatican : 
Commodus when young, the statue known as Zeno, and the group of Cupid and 
Psyche in the Capitoline museum. 

An important addition was made to this list in 1865, when Signor Angoni, in 
repairing a house on the northern circuit of the town, was fortunate enough to 
extract, nearly perfect, from the déhris below, a colossal statue of the emperor 
Claudius, represented under the attributes of Jupiter, half draped, the head 
encircled with a civic crown of oak-leaves, and holding a patera, in the act of 
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receiving worship and thanksgiving from his subjects. This fine statue is now in 
the circular hall of the Vatican sculpture gallery, having been purchased to enrich 
that collection by pope Pius IX. 

Under Commodus, Lanuvium possessed both a theatre and an amphitheatre, 
for the ruins partially excavated under the wine-cellars of Signor Angoni in 1832 
belong to the period of that emperor, and the historian Lampridius mentions 
Commodus as having indulged in his favourite amusement of slaughtering wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre at Lanuvium. Besides the celebrated temple of Juno 
Sospita, various local inscriptions, discovered at different times, inform us of the 
existence in this ancient city of a temple dedicated to Jupiter, another to Mars 
Pacifer, a fourth to Apollo, and a fifth to Diana and Antinous. 

In connection with the latter temple, a long inscription, discovered in 1816, 
informs us of the existence of a pious association, entitled the devotees of Diana 
and Antinous. The inscription enumerates their regulations, which were enacted 
with a view to mutual assistance and charity, including sepulture of the dead, 
which rite, however, was to be forfeited by any associates who should have 
committed suicide. 

Lanuvium maintained a certain degree of prosperity, and even magnificence, 
in spite of the decline of the Roman empire, until the fall of paganism and the 
destruction of the temple of Juno Sospita, during the reign of Theodosius, deprived 
the city of its principal attraction and source of wealth. 

St. Prosperus narrates how an enthusiastic monk discovered the sacerdotal 
machinery by which the approach to the sacred dragon was rendered fatal, and, 
descending unharmed into the gloomy cavern, achieved its destruction and that of 
the fictitious secular monster to whom whole generations of victims had been 
sacrificed. 

This first cause of decadence was followed by the incursions of barbarian 
hordes, who devastated the towns and lands on each side of the Appian Way; the 
Greeks and Goths in the sixth century, the Saracens in the ninth and tenth, and 
bands of usurpers of all denominations in the following centuries completed the 
ruin of this part of Italy. 

Lanuvium appears to have succumbed at the very outset of this period of 
destruction, and must have remained totally abandoned from the sixth to the 
thirteenth century, as the most ancient constructions in the now existing town 
cannot be attributed to an earlier period than the latter-mentioned date, while the 
chief part of the fortifications belong to the fifteenth century. In fact, eccle- 
siastical chronicles first mention this place as Civitas Lavinia in 1358, at which 
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time it belonged to the monastery of San Lorenzo extra muros ; it was afterwards 
given by pope Honorius III. to his own family, the Savelli; towards the end 
of the same century Boniface IX. restored it to the monastery of San Lorenzo, 
but granted the vicariate of the property to Cecco Durabile, a man of importance 
at that period in the Trastevere district. 

John XXIII. invested Nicholas and John Colonna with the property (always 
recognising the supreme rights of the monastery) in 1410. The Colonna family 
remained in possession until 1436, when the patriarch Alexander Vitelleschi, 
general of the army of the Holy Church, took the town by assault for pope 
EKugenius IV. with great damage to the place. In 1482 Civita Lavinia was 
besieged by the duke of Calabria, and taken on the Ist of August, the castle 
surrendering three days after. Soon after the duke’s departure, the pope’s 
troops retook the place, and Innocent VIII. gave it to the Orsini. Their rivals, 
the Colonna, however, took the place with great slaughter in 1486, but were soon 
after obliged to surrender to the pope’s forces. 

The town, nevertheless, fell once more into the hands of the Colonna, and 
remained in their possession until Marcantonio Colonna sold it, in 1564, to Julian 
Cesarini; from whom it has descended to the Sforza family, the present pro- 
prietors. 

Behind the picturesque fountain attributed to Bernini, on the piazza outside 
Civita Lavinia and opposite the facade of the Casino Dionisi (on which, by- 
the-bye, is a slab recording a visit of James Stuart, styled James the Third of 
England, France, and Scotland, and Maria Clementina, his wife, in 1723) a narrow 
lane leads up the hill which overlooks the modern town from the north, and is 
generally considered to have been the site either of the acropolis of Lanuvium or 
of the temple of Juno Sospita, and perhaps of both. 

The hill is now known and laid down in local maps as the Voeabolo San Lorenzo, a 
denomination it must have had for upwards of five hundred years—since the 
monks of San Lorenzo ertra muros first built their monastery on the summit, 
amidst the ruins of some ancient buildings, which they converted to their use. 

A square enclosure of massive concrete construction, at the south-west corner 
of Signor Minelli’s vineyard, on the elevated spot, gives evidence of a transition 
from Roman to medieval masonry, and a tower on the southern side of the enclo- 
sure, composed of regular blocks of stone, taken from the facing of the primitive 
building, shows that the monks were at no loss to find materials for a belfry to 
their new establishment. At the northern extremity of the hill the same pro- 
prietor executed, at the suggestion of Mr. Pullan, in March, 1884, an excavation 
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which revealed an extent of massive foundation walls on three sides of an oblong 
square thirty metres long in the direction from north to south, and about seven 
metres on the two sides from east to west; the angles were rounded off in the 
construction, which appeared to belong to the Etrusco-Latin period. 

The blocks of voleanic stone forming the enclosure were about one metre 
long and half a metre wide, and placed alternately in double rows longitudi- 
nally and in single rows crossways. In some parts the wall retained a height of 
nearly three metres, comprising five courses of masonry. 

The inner face of the wall was rough, as if intended to be filled with earth for 
a bastion, while the external face was smoothly finished. In the trench dug along 
the inner side were found some black terra-cotta vases, and two small figures of 
rude manufacture. The limited extent of the enclosure led us to the conclusion, that 
this must have been the ancient wall of the Lanuvian arz, although Mr. Pullan 
felt inclined, at first, to look upon it as a remnant of the “temenos” of the 
temple of Juno Sospita. 

Returning down the south-west slope, and passing the ruins of the monastery 
of San Lorenzo, in the vineyard of a different proprietor, my attention had been 
attracted by the irregular altitudes of the ground, by some remains of reticulated 
masonry still standing, and by an agglomeration of enormous blocks of irregular 
stone and mortar concrete, which led Mr. Pullan and myself to the conclusion 
that some extraordinary destructive cataclysm must have overwhelmed an ancient 
Roman residence at the spot, and that it would be an interesting undertaking to 
make regular researches among the ruins, especially as the exceptional beauty of 
the view from such a commanding situation might be supposed to have induced 
some wealthy and art-loving patrician to establish his luxurious villa in that 
precise spot. 

The necessary arrangements having been made with the proprietors and the 
government authorities, the excavations were commenced early in the spring, and 
soon revealed the existence of important masses of masonry of three distinct 
periods; the most ancient being in opus quadratwm of the local volcanic stone 
resembling peperino; the more recent in opus reticulatum, the wedges being 
formed not of brick but of the same local stone; and the most recent in concrete 
of dark blue voleanic stone and mortar. 

The first wall of any extent, discovered at a very little depth below the surface 
of the little hill of ruins with which the diggings commenced, was of very regular 
reticulated work, about eight metres long, and facing towards the east. It 
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was ornamented with pilasters and half-columns, and the masonry retained por- 
tions of its investiture of cement. On the soil covering these walls were enormous 
masses of concrete as described above, which, from their conformation and from 
portions of mosaic pavement still adherent to the upper and flat surface, must 
have originally formed a vaulted support to the second floor of the ancient resi- 
dence. The fall of such solidly-constructed vaults can only be attributed to some 
violent shock of earthquake, the lower story of the building having continued erect 
to the present day. In connection with this wall were found some water conduits 
in terra-cotta, and others in stone; the first of square and the second of semi- 
circular section. Whilst referring to the water-supply of this ancient residence, I 
may mention, that a little later in the course of the excavations, and on the oppo- 
site side, that is looking to the west, there was found at the foot of the reticu- 
lated wall corresponding to the one just mentioned, an ample cistern about four 
metres deep, in the shape and proportion of a dolium, or Roman jar, the orifice 
of which was circular, with a labrum or groove for the fitting of the stone lid, 
which was also found. The cistern, the sides of which were covered with cement, 
was full of earth and stones, on removing which a battered bronze bucket was 
found at the bottom. 

A more elegant souvenir of the aquatic decorations of the villa was obtained 
about the same time in the form of a gracefully-moulded torso of a water nymph. 
The figure is nude and of life size; the arms are wanting, but sufficient remains 
of them to show that they were upraised, and, probably, lifted the long tresses of 
which the wavy extremities still remain flowing on the neck and shoulders: the 
lower part of the figure is encircled with rippling waves, admirably rendered in 
the marble. 

In front of the wall on the eastern side of the quadrangle some rectangular 
chambers were discovered, with floors of black and white mosaic. In one of these, 
at the foot of a half column, and at a depth of about two metres under it, was 
found a fragment of sculpture in marble, 0°65 centimetres high, representing the 
head and neck of a horse, the size of life, with the muzzle and the ears broken off, 
but otherwise in excellent preservation, and of such fine character, animated 
expression, and freedom of execution, that it was evident the work was either due 
to a Greek chisel or to some excellent imitator of Grecian art; the fact of the 
material being of Parian marble being in favour of the former supposition. On 
the forehead, nose, and cheeks, are the holes for the rivets holding the bronze 
head-gear usually found on equestrian statues of that period. In the same place 
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were found a horse’s hoof, the elegantly-sandaled foot of a man, and other frag- 
ments, which lead us to believe that we had discovered portions of an equestrian 
statue. 

Mr. Pullan being obliged to return to England, early in the month of May I 
gave directions for resuming the excavations vigorously, by means of blasting and 
removing the immense masses of fallen concrete, already mentioned. Under these, 
at a depth of about four metres, was found, at short intervals, the head of a second 
horse, with a corresponding chest and commencement of forelegs, leading to the 
belief in the discovery of a “ biga,” or two-horse chariot; the head and neck, as 
before, were of one piece down to the breast-collar, but the forehead was detached 
from it, not on account of fracture, but from the horse having been made of 
several pieces of marble, as appeared from the clean cuts between them and the 
rivets connecting the blocks; the muzzle and ears of this head were also broken 
off, but shortly after the upper portion of the former as far as the nostrils was 


recovered, but with the lower jaw still wanting. Almost contemporaneously at 


the same locality and depth were found in rapid succession five torsos, four of 
which are clothed with the chlamys, lorica and tunic, girt round the waist with 
fringed girdles, and carrying short swords on the left side, worn high up on the 
breast and supported by straps over the right shoulder; the fifth, which has 
neither lorica nor sword, might have been the charioteer, as the marks of rivets 
indicate that he was fastened in front to some object. The style of these torsos 
shows them to have been the work of a subsequent period to the horses. The 
discovery of a third horse’s head and the chests of two horses was evidence that 
the monument to which they belonged was of a different character to that which 
we originally supposed. If a “ biga,” or two-horse chariot, it must have been 
attended by an equestrian statue, one of the sandaled feet showing from its 
pendant position that it belonged to a rider, or it might have been a group of 
equestrian statues like that of Alexander’s generals reported to have adorned 
the portico of Octavia; or, finally, the third horse might have belonged to a 
quadriga.” 

A month later the ear of a horse was found which, on being applied to the 
other heads, fitted on none of them, and, therefore, encouraged us in the belief 
that we were on the trace of a “ quadriga.” Shortly after the discovery of the 
spoke of a wheel proved this to be the case as regarded the chariot, and in 
December last the muzzle of the fourth horse was also found. 

One remarkable circumstance connected with these horses is the individuality 
given to each animal; in modern sculpture of this monumental character the 
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same horse would probably be repeated four times, but each of these horses might 
be a portrait, they are not even of the same size, a difference observed even in 
the hoofs, some of which are larger than others, while in all the frogs and parts 
which could scarcely be seen are carefully made out. I may mention as a curious 
coincidence, that I have in my stable a little mare apparently the precise size of 
the smallest of these marble horses, the measurements taken being from the fore- 
lock to the muzzle, round the face over the eyes and round the face below the 
eyes; the hoof also is precisely the same size as the smallest of the marble hoofs, 
the measurements being round the coronet, from the coronet to the point of the 
toe, and round the fetlock joint. 

[t is greatly to be regretted that the armed figures were all found headless, a 
circumstance the more easily explained from the fact that the heads had all been 
formed of separate pieces of marble inserted into cavities prepared for them in 
the necks, as is evident from the actual state of the torsos. The arms also are 
broken off so short below the shoulders that one cannot form a correct idea of 
the attitudes of these figures, though, from a small marble adherence on the right 
flank of one of them, and the backward direction of the shoulder, the figure 
appears to have carried a couched javelin or sword in the right hand. 

No hands or fragments of arms have been found belonging to these torsos, but 
four feet with carefully-finished sandals and a portion of a fifth may fairly be 
attributed to them. I have already mentioned that the pendant position of one 
of these feet points to its being that of a rider, and the dress of one of the riders 
is spread out at the bottom as if in contact with the saddlecloth or body of the 
horse. I mention the saddlecloth because we are in possession of a marble frag- 
ment which undeniably represents a portion of what, with the ancient Romans, 
took the place of the saddle, and which resembles somewhat the saddlecloth 
represented on the horse of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol. The other fragments 
of horses hitherto obtained consist of three fore-feet with their fetlock joints and 
two more fractured hind-feet, one knee-joint, and some fragments of tails bearing 
marks of having been mended with rivets. 

[t is evident that the number of pieces required to complete this important 
group in its original form is very large, but as only one-half of the vineyard has 
as yet been excavated it is to be hoped that the persevering researches still being 
carried on may result in the discovery of other portions of the monument. 

Before concluding my list of treasure-trove in the way of sculpture I must 
mention a head of Juno, 0°35 centim. high, of very grand and broad style, in Parian 
marble, and evidently of Greek work. The hair, divided in the centre of the fore- 
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head, descends in wavy masses on each side across the temple, covering the upper 
half of the ears; an expression of deep serenity is given by the full and placid 
eyes; the nose and mouth are somewhat injured, but not so as to destroy the 
dignified and sweet character of the face. The discovery of this head in such a 
locality, where the worship of Juno was the all-pervading idea, is of peculiar 
interest; it has been admirably restored by Mr. Macdonald, and, to judge from its 
proportions, the figure to which it belonged must have been eight feet high. 

[t is to be regretted that as yet we are in possession of no inscription in 
marble or any other substance sufficiently perfect to enable us to trace with certainty 
the names of any of the former proprietors of this residence. 

Some fragments, however, of marble slabs recall the names of families already 
mentioned as among the most distinguished in Lanuvium; such as the Aimilian 
recorded in a fragmentary marble slab am..... IvevV..... apparently a 
member of that great family distinguished by the agreeable cognomen of Jucundus ; 
and the Laberian in an inscription fortunately preserved entire on a small circular 
piece of marble 0°10 centim. in diameter. The inscription is dedicatory and runs 
as follows :— 

Q : LABE Q° F IOVI BEONO’ 
Quintus Laberius, the son of Quintus, to Jupiter the Good. 

The archaic orthography of the last word takes us back to republican times, 
while the employment in it of the superfluous & may be indicative of the local 
pronunciation of the word, making it soft as in “buono” of the Italian of the 
present day. 

[t resembles in style the votive inscription of another member of the same 
family, M. Laberius, son of Caius, dedicated to the elements . . . TEMPESTATIBVS .. . 
on a cippus found in February 1882 in the garden of the Dionisi villa already 
mentioned, 

The brick-stamps found supply us with the names of some of the other distin- 
guished families of this city—such as the Roscian—in a very perfect circular 
brick-stamp, bearing the inscription Roscr Rosciani, and within an inner circle 
De * Nar * that is from the potteries at Narin. The brick-stamps appear to belong 
to the second century. 

[t would take up too much time if I were to enumerate all the minute objects, 
more or less fragmentary, in metal, glass, ivory, or pottery, which have been pre- 
served in the midst of such chaotic ruin. I will, therefore, mention a few of the 
most interesting submitted for inspection. 
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To commence with the coins, which are generally in a remarkable state of pre- 
servation. The earliest is a Sicilian coin of the republican period, in which Punic 
influence is recognised with respect to the style of art in contradistinction to the 
Greek ; it bears the head of Ceres, the reverse showing a horse with palm-tree 
behind it. Other coins are, for the most part, single specimens of Vespasian ; 
Domitian ; Trajan; Hadrian; Sabina, his wife; Faustina, the wife of Antoninus 
Pius; Julia Mama, the mother of Alexander Severus; Severina, the wife of 
Aurelian, a.p. 270-75; Mareus Claudius Tacitus, a.p. 276, who was emperor for 
only six months; while the latest is a coin of Theodoric, Gothic king of Rome. 

The other objects shown are specimens of the early black pottery, cups, toys, 
and lamps in ordinary terra-cotta and Aretine ware, a small head of Juno in terra- 
cotta, a still smaller head in the same material draped in a veil resembling the 
work of Tanagra, an iron key, bronze brooches and pins, thin bronze bands gilt,— 
the gilding most brilliant, with gilt nails still adhering, which appear to have 
ornamented some object in wood that has perished ; the ear of a horse in marble, 
and the foot of a rider likewise in marble, showing the careful manner in which 
the intricate details of the sandal are represented. 

Since the month of December last, the excavations have entered into a new 
phase, that of the discovery of the remains of a temple or other large building of 
very great antiquity, which, in the opinion of professor Barnabei, may be of the 
same date as the ruins of Ardea, that ancient city of the Rutuli on the sea coast 
which was of such antiquity that Virgil speaking of it says, “‘ Magnum manet 
Ardea nomen,”’—a great name is all that remains of Ardea. 

The excavations of the spring of 1884 disclosed an oblong space, the western 
facade of which, overlooking the cistern already described, was uncovered for a 
length of about ten metres in the direction of north to south, and to a depth 
of about four metres from the surface to the virgin soil. 

This wall of reticulated stonework, like that on the eastern side, was found 
pierced with two openings, a door with a horizontal architrave, and a window 
arched at the top, two metres high, the masonry being tolerably regular, and 
retaining in parts its original coating in cement. 

The figure of the oblong building was revealed towards the south by some 
pilasters of similar construction, and limited towards the north by a natural 
elevation of the soil, which is supported on that side by a buttress or substructio 
of opus insertum, as usually practised by ancient Roman architects for the forma- 


tion of regular terraces or declivities. 
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An arch much broken away near the western angle of this buttress gives access 
to a rude erypto-porticus, partly formed by a masonry vault of the same style of 
work, and partly by an excavation in the tenacious virgin soil, and finishing in a 
kind of cuniculus 1:20 metres high, running towards the north, and not yet opened 
out. It is probable that this buttress was continued entirely across the property, 
which measures about fifty metres by twenty-five in the upper portion contiguous 
to the old monastery and belfry of San Lorenzo, dividing it from the lower portion 
which ends in a point to the south. 

This apparently natural earth rampart covers lines of ancient masonry. In 
clearing out the spaces enclosed by division walls of reticulated or irregular stone- 
work under the ramparts towards the south, some of these walls were found to 
have been built up against masses of masonry of a far different character and date. 
These have been thoroughly unearthed during the past and present month, reveal- 
ing a parallelogram of massive construction, consisting of blocks of local stone 
some 1°70 m. in length and from forty to fifty centim. high and broad. The walls 
running in the direction of north and south are nearly twelve metres long, the 
cross walls about six metres. 

The masonry on the side facing the west is more perfectly preserved than in 
the opposite wall, and there is also a difference in the placing of the stones: for 
while on the western side they are arranged one above the other in longitudinal 
courses, on the eastern side the courses consist alternately of blocks placed longi- 
tudinally and crossways. 

On the west side the joints are bevelled, whereas on the east side the joints are 
close and unornamented. On this side also the action of the weather on the stone 
has been much more corrosive, which may be accounted for by the fact that the 
eastern side was more exposed to atmospheric influence, as it overlooked a public 
road in ancient times, which is proved by the simultaneous discovery of a well- 
preserved polygonally-paved Roman road, with its footpath, kerbstones, and par- 
tially-covered gutter running along the base of the wall. 

The superior preservation of the western wall is perhaps due to its having 
been taken into the construction of the subsequently-built Roman villa indicated 
by the reticulated and concrete masonry. 

The wall facing south has not such an appearance as to allow one to decide 
whether it really terminated here. At all events, on the eastern side there are 
evidences of the wall continuing southwards. On the northern side of the parallel- 
ogram there is the interesting variety of .an ascent from the paved road to the 
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platform of this oblong construction by nine commodious stone steps. Half way 
up the ascent the passage is narrowed by a squared pilaster composed of five 
blocks of the same stone as the rest of the building, each from forty to fifty 
centimetres square. In this pilaster, and on the corresponding surface of the 
opposite wall, are still to be seen the metal clamps which served for the hinges of 
the door which closed the entrance at this point. 

Hitherto the space enclosed by these four massive walls is full of earth to the 
summit, a height of about three metres, consisting of six courses of stone, except 
on the north side, where the wall rises above the surface of the platform, attaining 
a height of four and a-half metres. 

It is not yet ascertained whether the contents of the quadrangle consist of 
fallen débris and earth or of virgin soil, the space not having been cleared out ; 
but the circumstance of the inner sides of the four walls being left rough (as in 
the case of the massive circuit walls discovered in our first operations, and which 
are supposed to have belonged to the arr), and the additional peculiarity of there 
being no visible entrance to the lower part of the quadrangle, leads to the suppo- 
sition that the virgin soil was cut into a regular form and then walled round to 
serve as a basement to some important monument. 

Of what nature this monument may have been is still a matter of conjecture, 
nor is the difficulty diminished by the discovery of a number of pieces of columns, 
architraves, entablatures, and cornices chiefly at the foot of the wall on the east 
side. Of two capitals found, one is Doric and the other Ionic; the columns are 
partly or wholly fluted, and the material is peperino stone. 

The presence of these fragments indicates a degree of ornament incompatible 
with the supposition that the quadrangle formed part of the fortifications of the 
city or enclosure of the arr. 

It is to be noticed that the northern wall of the quadrangle was found 
enveloped in a reticulated wall forming the southern side of a square chamber 
with black and white mosaic pavement, and the remains of stucco and painting 
ou the other three walls, which are also of reticulated masonry. 

The level of this chamber is below that of the ground plan of the quadrangle, 
and considerably below the level of the road which rises towards the north. 

It was probably used for bathing purposes, for at the foot of the southern wall, 
mentioned as having been built up against the northern face of the quadrangle, 
were two cemented tanks, over one of which was a painting representing three 
nude figures ascending out of the water. 
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[t is extremely remarkable in connection with the idea that the quadrangle may 
have served as the basement to a monument on which perhaps stood the “ quadriga,” 
or equestrian group, of which we have recovered such important fragments, that 
two portions of horses’ heads, one showing the muzzle and the other a lower jaw, 
were found immediately adjoiming the quadrangle, the first outside the western 
wall, and the second in the drain at the foot of the eastern wall; the latter exactly 
fits one of the heads already in my possession, to which it has been skilfully 
readjusted by Mr. Macdonald. 


NOTES TO THE PLATES. 


4 The two sketeh maps, Pls. I. and IL., are reduced from those which were prepared to 
illustrate the paper at its reading. It must be understood that they are not laid down from 
actual measured surveys of the ground. 

In Pl. L. the plateau is somewhat exaggerated in size in comparison with the town, in 
order the better to illustrate their respective positions and the site of the excavations. Again, 
the lines of the terrace are not now everywhere distinetly visible, as they are covered with 
vineyards, although there is no doubt of their former existence. The darker lines show the older 
walls of these terraces still in sifu. 

In Pl. IL. although the Nympheum is drawn from Mr. Pullan’s measurements, the more 


recent excavations are laid down from dimensions subsequently supplied to him by Sir J. 
Savile Lumley. 
However, although not strictly accurate as to scale, these two drawings convey a clear idea 
of the position, extent, and general character of the discoveries. 
P|. LIL. represents excavations on the Acropolis of Lanuvium. 
P|. [V. contains representations of objects found in the excavations copied from sketches by 
Sir J. Savile Lumley. 
Fig. 1. A spoke of the chariot wheel. 
Fig. 2. Head of a female divinity. 
Fig. 3. Sandals of warriors. 
Fig. 4. Trappings of one of the horses. 
Fig. 5. Bronze fibula. 
Fig. 6. Bronze ornament from the chest of one of the horses. 
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XIV.—The Palace of the Greek Emperors of Nicaea at Nymph 10. By EpwIN 
Fresarieip, LL.D, 


Read June 19, 1884. 


Tue map on the next page will show (1) the position of the gulf of Smyrna, 
and how the mountains on either side of it close in with mount Sipylus on the 
north and mount Tactalu on the south; (2) how the two ranges of mountains 
meet at the east of the gulf, where there is a pass leading from the plain of 
Smyrna to the plain beyond, which in its turn leads to the plain of the Hermos at 
Cassaba. There is a bridle-path over this pass which leads to Cassaba, Sardis, 
and Philadelphia. About fifteen miles or thereabouts from Smyrna, a little to 
the right of the high road on the northern slope of Tactalu, is a village called 
by the Greeks Nymphio; this was at all times a favourite picnic-ing place for 
the Smyrniotes during the periods that the neighbouring country was free from 
brigands ; afterwards it became a place often visited by strangers wishing to see 
the rock-cut figure, supposed to be the work of Sesostris, which is carved on a 
rock by the side of a stream a few hours distant from Nymphio. 

The first time that [ went to Nymphio I went only for the purpose of visiting 
this carved figure, and did not stop at the village, but my attention was directed 
to a building of which of course [ could get no information either there or on my 
returnto Smyrna. The consul told me that he knew the place well, as he had 
often passed it in sporting, and that it was a ruined house belonging to one of 
the Dere Beys; but I was not satisfied with this explanation, as there were certain 
features in it which made me believe that it was of Byzantine work. 

Upon the next occasion of my visiting the place, my object was to explore a 
passage through the mountains, and, although I again passed close by this build- 
ing, neither on this occasion had I an opportunity of making anything but a very 
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cursory examination of it, but my attention was accidentally directed to the 
following passage in the first volume of Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
where at page 16 he writes, “In another half-hour the tower of Nymphi was 
abreast on the right at some little distance from the road; the position is beautiful, 
surrounded by wood, and having above it, on the almost precipitous side of the 
hill, remains of the ancient walls of Nymphum, long the residence of the emperor 
Michael Palaeologus in 1260.” 


Sens 
o**, 


Map showing positions of Smyrna and Nymphio. 


The dotted line shows the road from Ephesus to Nymphio, and the alternative roads from Nymphio to Phocaca. ) 


[ laid the subject on one side until one year after I had visited Constanti- 
nople, and was preparing a paper for this Society upon the subject of the build- 
ings, when I found in Du Cange, under the description “ palaces,” the following 
description: ‘“‘Nympheum in Asia locus fuit, quo Imperatores Gracorum sece- 
dere et ubi se recreare solebant postquam a Latinis Constantinopoli expulsi Nicaew 


imperii sedem fixere.”’ 
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He says that “ Nicephorus Gregoras Td Nupdawv trys Avdias vocat—Ad 
Pontum Euxinum statuitur in actis concilii in eo loco celebrati an. 1233, apud 
Waddingum—Haud procul a Magnesia et Hermo fluvio atque adeo in ipsa Lydia 
apud Ducam.” 

It was clear from this that Du Cange did not know where it was. 

This led me to think over the building that I had seen on my visit to 
Nymphio, and I determined upon the occasion of my next trip to Smyrna to 
repeat my visit, and if possible to obtain a photograph of it. The former, 
namely the visit, I easily accomplished the next time I went to Smyrna and 
spent a very pleasant day with my wife and sister-in-law there. The photo- 
graphs were a very different matter, and have only just arrived, after waiting 
for them for ten years. 

The accompanying plates will show the walls referred to by Mr. Arundell,— 
who does not, however, take any notice of the building to which I was particu- 
larly attracted, and which, as I believe, formed the central hall of the Byzantine 
palace of Nymphio,—and also two views of the building itself. 

I will now proceed to say in what connection Nymphio became the palace of 
the Byzantine emperors of the East. 

I must tell you, however, that this which I read to you as a paper here has 
formed the subject of very considerable consideration, because the name Nym- 
phio is not uncommon, and there were certain passages in the Byzantine 
histories which rendered it doubtful if the Nymphio there referred to could be 
that in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, but I think I have settled this matter, 
at all events [ have done so to my own satisfaction. 

In the year 1204, Constantinople was taken by the so-called Crusaders—a 
inotley crew of Belgians and Venetians. The two figures among the array of them 
towering above the rest are the Doge Dandalo and count Henry of Flanders. 
The loss of Constantinople, which might also have been the destruction of the 
empire of the East, proved in a sense its regeneration, and the fifty-seven years 
of hardship that the Greeks had to undergo prepared them for a respite of 
two hundred years before the final extinction of their power by the Turks. This 
period of fifty-seven years was bridged over by four emperors, who are called the 
emperors of Nicaea, viz. Theodore Lascaris the first, John Ducas Vatatzes, 
Theodore Lascaris the second, and Michael Palaeologus, during whose reign 
Constantinople was retaken. The time of the hardest struggle was that 
during the reigns of Theodore Lascaris the first, and the early part of that 
of John Ducas Vatatzes. Both of these emperors were generals of no mean 
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order—the latter being also an able financial administrator. It was a proof of 
no small generalship that Theodore Lascaris the first, with the disjointed 
members of the Greek empire that he had for his subjects, was able, and success- 
fully, to contend with so distinguished a general as count Henry of Flanders, 
and it is in one of these wars that we hear mention first made during the reign 
of Theodore Lascaris the first of the town of Nymphio. 

The historian Acropolita mentions that the valley of the Hermos was overrun 
by the Latins, and that count Henry of Flanders advanced as far as Nymphio 
this is the only mention of the place made by the historian during the reign of 
the emperor Theodore the first—the principal seat of the government was 
during this period at Nicaea, and the emperor himself, who made this city his 
head quarters, was buried in the monastery of Hyacynthus, which he had, as I 
believe, founded or at all events enlarged there. 

In 1222 the emperor Theodore was succeeded by his son-in-law John Ducas 
Vatatzes, and throughout the whole of his reign there is constant mention made 
of the town of Nymphio. 

The last account of it in his reign is remarkable. The emperor had been 
taken ill at Nicaea, and the history of the end of his life is given as follows: 
*‘He hastened, therefore, to reach Nymphio, and arrived there before Palm 
Sunday, on which the emperor was accustomed to make the usual triumphal pro- 
cession. Hastening his journey then, he arrived at Nymphio, and there he cele- 
brated Palm Sunday as usual, and spent there the Feast of the Resurrection.” 
It would appear that he remained there for some time ill. He then determined to 
go for his health to Smyrna, in order that he might pray there; but his visit to 
Smyrna did not seem to do him any good, and he remained at a place near 
Smyrna called Periclystre, which is so called because it is surrounded with much 
water; but there his disease got worse rather than better. From this he returned 
to Nymphio. I suppose, then, in the summer; but he did not go into the imperial 
palace, but stopped in the royal tent, which was pitched in the garden in the neigh- 
bourhood, where he died on the 4rd calends of November. (See Appendix.) 

The dead emperor was buried in the monastery of Sosandra, in the neigh- 
bouring town of Magnesia, in the church that he had built for himself; and he 
was succeeded by his son Theodore Lascaris the second. During his time, also, 
there is frequent mention made of the town of Nymphio, and he too died in the 
immediate vicinity of it, and was, like his father, buried in the monastery of 
Sosandra in Magnesia; and it was also in the same monastery that the tutor of 
his child was murdered by the next emperor, Michael Palaeologus. During the 
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first years of his reign also the palace of Nymphio is mentioned, and then no more 
is heard of it. 

I do not think it all likely that the walls Mr. Arundell refers to, and which 
may be seen upon the plate, and over which I have several times scrambled, 
formed any part whatever of the palace. I rather believe that they were built to 
protect the town from being taken suddenly in the rear by any one making his 
way from the mountains to the back of the town. I think all that is left of the 
palace is the central hall, of which two views are shewn in the accompanying 
plates. It was built in three storeys, and these have now fallen in, so that the 
interior of the building is very much higher than the outside ground. The 
building is of the usual Byzantine construction—stone, with layers of brick. It 
may be usefully compared with the hall of the palace of the Hebdomon of Constan- 
tinople, of which I have little doubt it was built in imitation. 

[ make no doubt that this hall was in the reign of the emperor John Ducas 
the scene of the attempted union between the Greek and Latin churches, an 
attempt which always failed in the hands of a Greek emperor or prelate who con- 
sulted the dignity of his own church and the interests of Christanity. 

In the neighbouring village of Nymphio [ discovered in a Turkish mosque two 
capitals of columns, now used as supports for the wooden props of the roof, both 
of a date corresponding with that in which I suppose this palace was built. 
There seems no doubt, therefore, that this is the hall of the palace probably built 
by Theodore Lascaris the first, in the neighbourhood of which John Ducas Vatatzes 
died, and which was inhabited by his son Theodore and the future emperor of 
Constantinople, Michael Palaeologus. No doubt the royal tents were in the heat 
of the summer pitched in the beautiful cherry gardens, which spread out like 
« fan into the plains under the influence of the streams which run from the 
mountain, and which give a name to the place. 

I do not know that the discovery is a very great one, but I believe I may 
claim to be the first person who has identified this building with the occur- 
rences to which I have referred. I think it is very easy to see why this place 
was chosen by the emperor John Ducas as his residence. It commanded first the 
high road by the valley of the Hermos ; it commanded the road to Smyrna; and 
it commanded the principal road from the valley of the Hermos on the north to 
the valley of the Cayster and the Meander on the south. An army in this place 
could with great ease be thrown into the valleys of the Hermos, Cayster, or 
Meander as required. It must be remembered that during the lives of the two 
latter emperors, John Ducas and Theodore the second, the Greeks had as much, if 
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not more, to contend with in the encroachment of the Turks as they had in the 
encroachment of the Latins, and it was necessary therefore to obtain a central 
place whence a descent could rapidly be made, either upon the Latins from the 
north or upon the Turks encroaching from the east and south-east. Moreover the 
situation itself, as may be seen from the plates, is most charming. 

[ cannot leave this part of the subject without referring to the road from the 
valley of the Hermos to the valleys of the Cayster and the Meander which I have 
just mentioned. It is now, of course, nothing better than a bridle-track. Just 
as it enters the mountains, following the course of a little stream, and about an 
hour’s distance from the road from Smyrna to Sardis, it passes under a tall 
perpendicular rock, upon the smooth face of which is carved the well-known figure 


called by the name of “ Sesostris.”” The name of the place is Carabel. The real 
object of the position of this figure is not seen except by following the bridle-path 
some few hundreds yards up the pass, when at a certain point the figure is brought 
directly facing the road, and the object of its position is clear. I followed this 
bridle-path over the pass to the upper valley of the Cayster, and joined the road 
from Smyrna to Ephesus at Turbali. In tracing the bridle-path I had the satis- 
faction to find at the top of the pass abundant evidence of its having been originally 
used for passage by carriages, the wheel-ruts being plainly visible in the rock. 
This was a great satisfaction to me, as showing that although in its present state 
the road is poor enough, it was at one time fit for a very different description of 
traffic. It was a fairly long day to Turbali, but I only met one person on the 
whole journey, and he was bringing a skin of oil from Turbali. The statue has 
been identified as that mentioned by Herodotus, and is figured in professor 
Rawlinson’s edition of that work. 

This, perhaps, hardly falls within the scope of what I originally intended 
to write of, but it may be considered important, as showing why the Greek 
emperors selected Nymphio as their head-quarters. 

In professor Rawlinson’s translation of Herodotus, page 148, section 106, 
there is this passage: “The pillars which Sesostris erected in the conquered 
countries have for the most part disappeared, but in the part of Syria called 
Palestine I myself saw them still standing with the writing above mentioned, and 
the emblem distinctly visible. In Lonia also there are two representations of this 
prince engraved upon rocks, one on the road from Ephesus to Phocaea, the other 
between Sardis and Smyrna. In each case the figure is that of a man four cubits 
and a span high, with a spear in his right hand and a bow in his left. The rest 
of his costume being likewise half Egyptian and half Ethiopian. There is an 
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inscription across the breast from shoulder to shoulder in the sacred sculpture of 
Egypt which says, ‘With my own shoulders I conquered this land.’ The 
conqueror does not tell who he is or whence he comes, though elsewhere Sesostris 
records these facts. Hence it has been imagined by some of those who have seen 
these forms that they are figures of Memnon; but such as think so err very 
widely from the truth.” 

[In a note to this passage professor Rawlinson makes the following remarks : 
“A figure, which seems certainly to be one of the two here mentioned by 
Herodotus, has been discovered at Ninfi, on what appears to have been the ancient 
road from Sardis to Smyrna.” 

The note proceeds to give a general description of the figure, which I need not 
trouble the meeting with. He points out that it bears a bow and spear exactly as 
described, only that the former is in the right hand and the latter in the left hand ; 
but this difference, he adds, may only indicate defect in memory of our author. 

The note proceeds to say that, “ Rosellini and Kiepert have questioned whether 
the sculpture is really Egyptian; but there seems to be at any rate no doubt that 
it is one of the figures seen by Herodotus, and believed by him to represent 
Sesostris.”’ 

Au attentive examination of the map, together with the explanations I have 
given, will show conclusively that this statue cannot be on the road between 
Smyrna and Sardis. Under no circumstances could the road from Smyrna 
to Sardis have passed in this direction, in any way to admit of the statue 
being seen from it. As already explained, the only point of the road from 
which the statue is visible is one up the pass at complete right angles to, 
and at a distance of at least an hour from any road that could have led from 
Smyrna to Sardis. Also I think it may be admitted that the old road from 
Smyrna to Sardis follows the present line, from the abundant traces of it to be 
seen along its course; but if, on the contrary, you look at the line from Ephesus 
to Phocaea, and remember first, that the gulf of Smyrna places an obstacle to 
any straighter line; and further, that by following this route that I have des- 
cribed from the mountains, the traveller would either come directly upon the 
valley of the Hermos, or be able to follow the road along the north side of the 
gulf to Phocaea, I think it will be seen that this figure is that described as upon 
the road from Ephesus to Phocaea. No doubt the statue does he “between Sardis 
and Smyrna,” but it lies near no road which could have gone from one place to 
the other. On the other hand, it is so carved as to be distinctly visible from the 


pass leading from Ephesus into the Hermos Valley. 
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APPENDIX. 


GEORGI ACROPOLITZ ANNALES* 
Page 30. 

Méype adtod tod ras cxnvas 6 “Epps nat’ épnyiav 
KWAVOVTOS. 

Page 34. 
"Hy &€ 6 Peddmpos 6 AacKapis, TO TOD Biov, pev 
xovta érav brepéxewwa, Se TeVTHKOVTA, Bacihevaas Ex TOUT@Y ETN 61)" 


Page 35. 
KareréOn 6 vexpos autov év Tod “TaxivOou 
Page 73. 
O pev otv Bacrreis “lwavvns THY THY TOTe Trapapetas 
év TO Nuphaiw, ws os 


éxeiOev eis To xai éxeioe weype Kai THs TOD Eapos émrdprpews. 


> 
| age 


Hryovpevos THS Kata Nixacav “TaxivOov povis. 
» 
Page 91. 
‘O pev Bactreds ev trois tov Nuudaiov havévtos, 
Page 94. 

‘O pwev 
év TH Spupvy, immaywyous Te aiKovouncas 


‘Podov ... Tovs Aativous 


otv Baaired’s “lwavyns to kal atddov 
Kai eis THY advypEevos 


Page 108. 

‘O Bacireds ta Tis Ew pépn KaTerAndws Kai Tod éxelvou TappyNKOTOS 
Tov Bibvvav adixeto Nixavav. Kaipos Tepi Ta Tod TEXAN, 
cai ériyyave DeSpovapios. Kai 6 Bacireds rijs Kabrpevos 
Kai wépos Te THS vUKTOS), yeyovws dpwvos, émi tis Fy To 
tovbe dvavbos Kabdrov. arom yap hv vocos, cttw Bapeia wate 
rocovrov els axwnaolav Kai ddwvriav. obv Kai eis 


* Bonne, Ed. Weber, 1837. 
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Iw 70 xpopa. xataraBeiv ro Nippacov, te mpd Tis Baiopopou 
nal tv elwbe OpiapBeverv* 6 Bacirévs. émiteivas obv thy odov adixeto eis TO 
Tov Kata THY Baiopopov OpiauPov éFerédXece Kai Thy dvacTdacipov EwpTaKer 

Page 110. 

"Exrei yeipes iatpov eis Thy vooov aréxapyov, TapauvOiav Bovdopevos éepevpeiv 
eis THY Xpipynv TH exeice Xpict@ TE 
Kai ihewv abtov atrepyacoito. adixopevos dverpakato, dvaxwynv Tov 
ovy ebpev, GXX’ év trois oxnvovpevos obtos eyyus Tov THs 
TO Wordois tois oitw KaTovoyatopevos) peitovos padXov 
xe(povos Tod éxeiBev obv amdpas Trovipws Niav éywv Tov cwpaTos KaTa- 
AauBaver to év pev trois ob« oixnuacwy, ev Trois eyyus Tov 
TIS ywpas Bacrrelows Tas avaKTopiKas évidpieato. EvOa Kai TO ypewy 
tpitn Kadkavdav NoewSpiov. 

Page 111. 

"AXN’ Bacireds pev tav Bacireiwv Opovwv. tov Nuydaiov amdpas 

Diraderdou adixerto. 
Page 162. 

Page 164. 


‘O pév obv vexpos adbrod év 7H Swaodvdpwv" pov7. 


“ For a description of the Ceremonies on Palm Sunday, see Codini Curopalate de officialibus 
Palatii Constantinopolitani et de Oficiis Magne Ecclesiv, cap. 10. "Eopry Baiwy. 


> For a description of this monastery at Magnesia, see Nicephorus Giregoras, book 2, cap. 11. 
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XV.—The Temple and Atrium of Vesta and the Regia. By JoHn Henry 
Mippteton, M.A. 


Read February 14, and November 27, 1884. 


Berore describing the very interesting remains of these buildings recently brought 
to light, it may be well to give a short account of the worship of Vesta and the 
rules relating to her priestesses. 

This cult was (according to tradition) brought to Rome from Alba Longa," 
either in the reign of Romulus or of Numa. 

The original number of Vestal Virgins thus transferred was four, but they 
were increased to six by Tarquinius Priscus,” or, according to Plutarch,’ by Servius 
Tullius; and this number continued to be the limit till shortly before the extinc- 
tion of Paganism as a State religion, when a seventh Vestal appears to have been 
added. 

The conditions under which these highly honoured priestesses were selected 
were these :— 
1. The future Vestal had to be more than six and less than ten years old.’ 
2. She had to be both patrima and matrima ; having, that is, both parents 
alive, and of free birth. 
4. Free from all physical or mental defects. 
4, Not the sister of an existing Vestal, and not the daughter of an augur, 
flamen, or other important member of the priesthood. 
She was chosen (capta) by the Pontifex Maximus, either by lot from a number 


* Liv. i. 20. » Dionys. i. 67. © Numa, 10. 
4 Aul. Gell. i. 12, 1; and Suet. Aug. 31. 
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of candidates in accordance with the (to us) unknown provisions of the Lez Papia, 
or, in exceptional cases, accepted as a gift from her parents.* How highly the 
honours and privileges of a Vestal Virgin were valued may be guessed from the 
fact that Tiberius in 19 a.p. gave to the daughter of Fonteius Agrippa a sum 
equal to over 80,000/. to console her for her rejection by the Senate, when a 
candidate for this office. 

The following were the principal privileges and advantages enjoyed by the 
Vestals:— 

They possessed a large amount of endowed property;” and lived in a style 
of splendour and luxury. 

The child-Vestal, immediately after her consecration (inauguratio), was free 
from the patris potestas, and gained the jus testamenti faciundi.. A duty, perhaps, 
rather than a privilege, was the power to give evidence in foro et judicio.* 

They led by no means a cloistered or retired life; at the circus, theatre, and 
amphitheatre they enjoyed the post of honour by the side of the empress.° 

They were allowed the use of wheeled carriages, even when this was a rare 
privilege; on State occasions they rode in plostra,’ but usually used the eurrus 
arcuatus, as well as the more humble sedan. 

If, while riding in the city, a Vestal met a criminal being led to death, she 
could set him free; but not unless the meeting was an accidental one.* 

Their carriages and horses were free from tax; as is recorded on a bronze 
tablet, probably once fixed to a Vestal’s carriage, with the inscription— 


FLAVIAE - PVBLICIAE - V - V - MAXIMAE - IMMVNIS - 
IN - IVGO:" 


The Vestals played an important part in all religious and State ceremonies, 
and possessed a considerable amount of patronage and much influence even in 
mundane matters (see below, inscribed pedestals). They were the guardians of 


many important State documents, such as the emperor’s will.’ 


® See Tac. Ann. ii, 86, > Liv. i. 20 and Tac. Ann. iv. 16. © Aul. Gell. i. 12, 9. 
4 Tac. Ann. xi. 34. © Tac. Ann. iv. 16; Suet. Ang. 44. 
! Cor. In. Lat. i. p- 121. ® Plut. Numa, 10. 


® Cor. In Lat. vi. 2147, This is the same lady to whom six of the pedestals mentioned below 
are inscribed. 
' See inscription of Ancyra, Res gestae Augusti, ed. Mommsen, Berlin, 1883. 
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An offence against the person of a Vestal was punished by death, and they 
possessed the rare privilege of intra-mural burial. 

At the ‘nauguratio the child was robed in white, and her hair cut off; though, 
as appears from the recently discovered statues, it was allowed to grow afterwards. 
For a time her name was changed to Amata,* “ the loved one.” | 

The title of the Vestals was Virgines et Sacerdotes:® on other inscriptions they 
are called Castae Virginis perpetus nutrices et conservatrices 

The Vestal’s vow was made for a period of thirty years, at the expiration of 
which she was free to resign her office, and even marry: this, however, was very 
rarely done. The thirty years were divided into three decades, during the first of 
which the novice learned her duties, during the second practised them, and during 
the third taught them to her younger sisters. The eldest Vestal was called Virgo 
Vestalis Maxima. 

In return for the immense privileges of the office, the duties and penalties were 
not light. They had ceaselessly to watch the undying fire in the Temple, and, if 
through negligence the sacred flame went out, the erring Vestal was scourged, and 
the fire rekindled by the very primitive method of rubbing two sticks together.° 
Another method permitted (and a much easier one) was by the sun’s heat, brought 
to a focus by a concave mirror." 

In the care of the Vestals were also some of the seven mysterious relics which 
formed the fatale pignus Romani Dionysius‘ Says, of 
é&w Tod mupos Tois TWoddois twa ev Tw Tepever THS Deas wv of Te 
Thy yaow éxover xai ai rapOévn. ‘The seven relics were the Palladium, 
the sceptre of Priam, the veil of Llione, the Ancilia of Mars, the Ashes of Orestes, 
and the terra-cotta (Quadriga made for the pediment of the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. The first three appear to have been guarded by the Vestals. The 
chief of them was believed to be the Palladium, the “ signum de coelo delapsum ”’ 


of Cicero,’ brought by Aeneas from Troy." 


* Aul. Gell. i. 12, 14, and 19. » Cor. In. Lat. vi. 2145. 
See Festus, ed. Miiller, p. LO6. Compare the myth of Prometheus, who first brought fire to 
mortals concealed in a stick. 
4 Pliny, H. N. xvi. 4. e Liv. xxvi. 27. 
ij. 66. Phil. xi. 10, 24 
» See also Dionys. i. 67; Plut. Camil. 20; and Ovid, Trist. iii. 1, 29, 


Hic locus est vestae qui Pallada servat et ignem. 
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This sacred object appears to be shown on a first brass of the elder Faustina 
(see Fig. 1), on the reverse of which a Vestal stands pouring a libation on 


Fig. 1. 

First Brass of Faustina the elder, struck aie her death by Antoninus Pius. 

Ober. Profile head: DIVA FAVSTINA. 

Rec. A Vestal, holding the Palladium, pouring a libation on a fire-altar: AVGVSTA. 8. C. 
the sacred fire; on her left arm she holds the Palladium. This figure must 
have been small, as when Rome was sacked by the Gauls in 390 B.c. the Vestals 
hid it in the Forum in a dolium, a sort of amphora.* This spot, afterwards re- 
garded as sacred, was called doliola.” The Palladiwm was only once seen by pro- 
fane eyes; this happened during the reign of Commodus, when the Vestals with 
difficulty saved it from the great fire which devastated part of the Forum 
Romanum and the whole Forum Pacis. On this occasion, Herodian® says, 
yunvwber to TladAdbos 

The offence of unchastity on the part of a Vestal brought a fearful penalty, 
that of being first scourged, and then buried alive at a place called the Campus 
Neeleratus, near the Porta Collina® of the Servian wall.¢ On more than one 
occasion of public disaster a Vestal appears to have been buried alive on very 
insufficient evidence, with the object of propitiating the offended deities by a 
human sacrifice, a custom probably derived from the Etruscans, like many of the 
religious ceremonies of the Romans. 

A most pathetic and vivid description is given by Pliny the younger of a 
Vestal being treated in this horrible way without trial or evidence by the command 
of Domitian. Her supposed lover was scourged to death on the Comitium. 

On some occasions a Vestal appears to have been really guilty. No man was 

® Liv. v. 40. » Varro, Lin. Lat. v. 32. © 7. 14, 4. 

“ This gate has recently been discovered and destroyed together with a long piece of the 
Servian wall. Its site was under the new Ministero delle Finanze on the Esquiline. 


© Liv. viii. 15. € Ep. iv. 11. 
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admitted into the house of the Vestals, but the adjoining Regia or house of the 
Pontifex Maximus gave a possible loophole for sin in this respect." 


THE TEMPLE OF VESTA (AEDES VESTAE). 


The custom of keeping up a constantly burning sacred fire and the name Vesta 
are possibly derived from a very primitive custom, which once existed in the early 
Latin villages, and arose from the difficulty of kindling a fire at a time when the 
use of flint and steel was unknown. 

Each village then kept up at the common cost a fire, which was never 
allowed to go out; this was sheltered by the walls of a simple circular hut, such 
as appears to have been the dwelling of the primitive inhabitants of central Italy.” 

This fire, the central hearth or Feoria of the village, became a symbol of home 
and family life, and thus grew into a religious cult. 

In later times a wider symbolism was seen in the form of Vesta’s Temple. 
Its circular plan was supposed to represent the round earth; its domed “ tholus”’ 
the canopy of heaven.° 

Though the most sacred of all the shrines of Rome, that of Vesta was not a 
templum in the Roman sense of the word; that is, it was not a building consecrated 
by the augurs in such a way that it could be used for meetings of the Senate." 

According to tradition the Aedes Vestae was originally built by Numa.’ It 
was many times destroyed and rebuilt; first it was burnt by the Gauls in 590,’ 
on which occasion the Vestals escaped with the Palladium to Caere; it was again 
burnt in 241 s.c.*; a third time in the great Neronian fire of 65 a.p."; and lastly 
in the reign of Commodus, in 191 a.p.' After this it was rebuilt by Severus, and 
it is to this last reconstruction that the existing marble fragments of columns, 

* In almost every known case the Vestal was convicted on the evidence of slaves, which, according 
to Roman law, could only be given under torture; thus an innocent Vestal may have been found guilty 
in many instances. 

» This primitive hut is represented in that widely-found form of cinerary urn which is modelled 
to represent a clay and wattled house, and has a moveable door fixed with a peg; see Virchow, Der 
tlalischen und deutschen Haus-urnen, Berlin, 1884. 

© Ov. Fast. vi. 261 and 284. 

“ The word templum was used in a wide sense, meaning any structure which had received the 
inauguratio: thus purely secular buildings, such as the Rostra, the Comitium, or even theatres, were 
templa in the strict sense of the word. 


® Dionys. ii. 66; Plut. Numa, ii.; and cf. Servius ad Aen. vii. 153. 


f Liv. v. 40. * Dionys. ii. 66. 
Tae. Ann. xv. 41, and Suet. Nero, 38. Herodian, i. 14. 
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entablature, coffered ceiling, and other details belong. Besides these fragments, 
the concrete core of the Podium still exists, and half buried in the concrete mass 
are some courses of blocks of tufa, probably a relic of the original structure. 
Happily several ancient representations of the Temple still exist, and these, with 
the help of the remaining fragments, enable a fairly accurate representation of 
the Temple to be made.* One of these is a marble relief in the Uffizi at Florence, 
showing the building with considerable minuteness, having bronze screens filling 
up the spaces from column to column, and a small door leading into a chamber 
in the Podium below the cella. 

The existing fragments of columns have on each side a small projection, 
against which this screen was fixed. And a hollow formed in the otherwise solid 
mass of the concrete Podium exists on the side towards the Temple of Castor, 
showing the accuracy in these respects of the representation on the relief. 

A unique silver medallion of Julia Domna, the wife of Severus, formerly in 
the Northwick Collection at Cheltenham,” records its last rebuilding. 

In front the six vestals are seen grouped round the fire-altar, and in the back- 
ground the circular temple with its screens is represented.° 

Between the columns is a statue of Vesta, which may be an addition by the 
(lie-engraver, as, according to Ovid, the shrine contained no statue— 

Esse diu stultus Vestae simulacra putavi: 
Mox didiei eurvo nulla subesse tholo. 

Ignis inextinctus templo celatur in illo, 
:tigiem nullam Vesta nec ignis habet." 

The previous temple is shown on bronze coins of Domitian with the legend 
ae In this also a statue is shown, but is probably only a conventional way 
f treating the subject, as is common to all representations of buildings on coins.° 

The existing details and sculptured frieze are of inferior workmanship, as is 
the case with all buildings of the time of Severus. (See Figs. 2, 3, and 4 on 
opposite page.) The Temple was once probably more magnificent. Pliny men- 

* Other very similar circular temples are that in the Forum Boarium by the Tiber, formerly 
thought to be the Temple of Vesta, the one at Tivoli, and the so-called “ Tomb of St. Luke ” at 
Ephesus, of which only fragments remain. 

> Cohen, tii. p. 303. 


© The same reverse oceurs on a large bronze medallion of Lucilla; see Grueber, Roman 
Medallions, 1874, pl Xxvi. 3. 
4 Fast. vi. 297. 
Three bronze medallions of Faustina, Sen. have reverses with scenes of Vesta and the Vestal 


Virgins. Froehner, Les Médaillons de l’ Empire Romain, Paris, 1878, pp. 76-7. 
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Fig. 2. 


Section of entablature and ceiling of peristyle. 
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Fig. 4. 


Plan of ceiling and architrave, looking up. 


A.A. Projections on the columns for fixing the bronze sereens. 

8. Frieze sculptured with sacrificial instraments—the prefericulum 
(vase), sreuris (axe), culter (knife), patera, ox-seull, and 
branch for sprinkling holy water. 

c. Part of the coffered ceiling worked in the same block as the 


cornice. 
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Fig. 3 


Colamn and entablature. 
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tions its bronze roof—Vestae quoque aedem ipsam Syracusana superficie tegi 
placuisse (invenio).* 

The accompanying illustrations (Figs. 5 and 6) show the restoration of the 
Temple by Lanciani; the existing ruins of the Podium” are shown on Plate II. 
The position of the Temple on the verge of the Forum is shown on the plan of the 


latter. 
= 
Tt 
: == 
5 w zo 30 40 Fat 
Fig. 5. The Temple of Vesta. Elevation restored.* 
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Fig. 6. The Temple of Vesta. Plan restored. 


THE REGIA. 

The Pontifex Maximus, in his paternal character of guardian of the Vestals, 
lived in a house which adjoined theirs, and was close by the Temple. The 
original Regia was supposed to have been the house of king Numa, wAneiov rod 
tis ‘Eorias iepod.” 

[ts position by the Sacra Via is described by Ovid :—' 


Haec est a sacris quae via nomen habet ; 
Hic locus est Vestae qui Pallada servat et ignem ; 


Hic fuit antiqui Regia parva Numae. 


® Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 7. 
» A valuable account of this Temple and its adjacent buildings is given by Lanciani, Atrio di 
Vesta, Rome, 1884 
© Plut. Numa, 14; see also Dionys. liv. 27; Suet. Caes. 46 


- and Servius ad Aen. viii. 363. 
4 Trist. ut. i. 28. 


* The Society is indebted to Messrs. A. and C. Black for the loan of this illustration. 
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In his quality of Chief Pontiff, Augustus succeeded to the possession of this 
ancient house, but, intending to build his palace on the Palatine, he presented it 
to the Vestals, because it adjoined their Atrium: pévroe tod Bacthéws iepav 
(oieiav) tais devrapOévors opororyos Tais avTav hy." 

This sacred residence was not only the house of the Pontifex Maximus, but 
also contained a Sacrarium, in which were preserved the Ancilia of Mars, which 
fell from heaven,” and a shrine to the Dea Opsconsiva, only entered by the Vestals 
and the sacerdos publicus.‘ 

When the Regia became the property of the Vestals, it appears to have been 
pulled down; and the house of the Vestals was extended over the greater part of 
its site, with floors at a slightly higher level, covering the old mosaic pavements of 
the Regia. The plan of the house of the Vestals shows what still exists; it is set 
at a quite different angle from the later buildings, and the direction of its axis pro- 
bably shows the old line of the Sacra Via, which in later times was diverted con- 
siderably to the north, and did not pass near the Aedes Vestae, as we know that 
it did in the first century. 

The existing remains of the Regia, though scanty, are of the greatest import- 
ance, owing to their early date: this being the oldest existing example of domestic 
architecture in Rome, and possessing specimens of mosaic, wall-paintings, and brick- 
facing amongst the earliest known examples of their kind in Rome. 

The existing walls of this building are of three dates: first (No. 31 on 
the plan), a massive wall built of blocks of soft tufa, in courses two Roman 
feet thick. This is of very early date, probably of the Regal period; the masonry 
resembles that of the Servian wall. 

Second, other walls, built of hard tufa (No. 35), dating probably from the 
rebuilding of c. 209 B.c.; the blocks are 18 to 22 inches deep, and vary in length 
from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet. 

Lastly, walls of concrete faced with the usual triangular bricks: these belong 
to the last rebuilding by Domitius Calvinus, 35 B.c., and are of interest as being 
among the earliest examples in Rome of brick-facing. 

The wall itself is of concrete of lime, pozzolana, and bits of brick; the bricks 
which face it are 14 to 1 thick, by 12 inches long. 

The joints average nearly ? inch in thickness. 

According to the usual Roman custom, the face of the wall is studded with 


large iron nails driven into joints of the brick-facing, to form a key for the stucco, 


\ Dionys. lvi. 27. ’ Aul. Gel. iv. 6 © Varro, Lin. Lat. vi. 21. 
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which is 2 inches thick, applied in three coats: the lowest of pounded brick and 
lime, and the two upper coats of pounded travertine, marble and lime (opus alba- 
rium). The walls of the brick-faced apse are lined inside with flange-tiles, form- 
ing an air-cavity to keep out the damp; the stucco over these tiles is about 3 
inches thick. 

‘The stucco coating not only covers the brick facing, but also the ancient walls, 
and even the travertine columns which belong to the last rebuilding. The painted 
decorations are very simple, mostly plain lines dividing the wall into panels, in 
which are circles or simple floral ornaments (see plate). 

The method employed in these paintings appears to be the same as that of the 
later examples of Pompeii and the Palatine: namely, some variety of encaustic, 
in which hot wax has been used as the fixing medium, and the brilliance of the 
crimson and orange grounds brought out by a mechanical polish. 

Even the outer walls of the Regia were stuccoed and painted: the stone 
columns were a bright red, and the step and rain-water gutter (see plate) were 
painted bright blue with oxide of copper. 

A large extent of mosaic paving has been preserved by the fact that the later 
floors of the Atrium Vestae were constructed over them at a rather higher level: 
in more than one room the pilae of a hypocaust have been built on the fine mosaic 
of the destroyed Regia, thus preserving them from destruction. This mosaic is, 
perhaps, the oldest example in Rome: it is of several kinds; with either simple 
geometrical patterns, or graceful flowing scrolls, in white and grey, marble and 
lava. Other rooms, and the court with the two columns, are paved with a sort of 
white concrete made of lime and broken bits of marble and travertine (marmora- 
tum); at regular intervals in this white ground are stuck pieces (1 to 2 inches 
long) of various coloured oriental marbles, such as were then beginning to be 
introduced into Rome. Another example of a white ground studded with brilliant 
scraps of oriental alabaster and marbles exists in the triclinium of the “ House of 
Livia’’ on the Palatine. 

The patterns in grey and white are formed with tesserae smaller and more 
neatly fitted than in the mosaics of the Empire; there are three tesserae to the inch. 

One other example of mosaic, of possibly even earlier date, is that in the cella of 
the neighbouring temple of Castor, the level of which shows that it is earlier than 
the rebuilding of that temple by Tiberius and Drusus. 

The materials, size of tesserae, and extreme neatness of execution are precisely 
similar in these two cases. 

The mosaics of the Regia exist in many places where its walls have been 
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removed, e¢.g., in rooms numbered 28, 28 and 29 of the Atrium (see plan). 
Owing to the suspenswrae of these later floors having fallen in, the mosaics under 
are now exposed, but are rapidly being broken up and destroyed, and nothing will 
soon remain of the wall-paintings or of the coloured stucco over the travertine 
columns. For this reason, I am anxious that the Society of Antiquaries should 
preserve some record of this most historically interesting of houses.“ It was 
the scene of Clodius’s intrigues with Caesar’s wife during the Bona Dea festival.” 
It is impossible to make out the original plan or extent of the Regia, evidently 
very large, from the extensive area covered by the remains of its mosaic. No. 32 on 
the plan seems to have been a small court or atrium, with two travertine columns 
No. 33 is a small room the walls of which were of the early tufa 
construction. No. 34 is a well-opening, a slab of travertine pierced and rebated to 
hold a lid. At No. 37 there was a colonnade; one column, No. 36, the base of 
which exists, was free; the engaged one is shown in detail on the plate. An 


on one side. 


outlying bit of wall and mosaic exists at No. 58. 


THE ATRIUM VESTAE OR HOUSE OF THE VESTALS. 


It is evident that when Augustus presented the Regia to the Vestals it was 
pulled down and advantage taken of its site to enlarge the Atriwm Vestae. 

The existing building dates from the reign of Hadrian, as is shown by the 
stamps on the facing-bricks. What was the extent of the earlier dwelling of the 
Vestals cannot now be known. Like the temple itself this house was frequently 
destroyed and rebuilt, and in the reign of Hadrian appears to have been completely 
remodelled on a much larger scale than before; space was gained, not only by 
absorbing the site of the Regia, which had probably been done many years before, 
but also by extensive cutting away of the northern slope of the Palatine, against 
which the house is built in such a manner that its first upper floor almost ranges 
with the Nova Via, which is itself a sort of shelf cut out of the slope of the hill 
(see section). 

The whole of this side of the Palatine has been much altered from its natural 
contour, and is eut into a series of four stages or gigantic steps; the lowest being 
the ground-floor of the Atriwm Vestae, the second the Nova Via, the third the 
Clivus Victoriae, and the last the summit of the hill. The upper stages were cut 


® For an account of Julius Cesar’s residence in it as chief Pontiff see Suet. Caes. 46, and Plut. 


> Cf. Cie. ad Att. x. 3 
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away to receive the enormous substructions of the great Palace of Caligula, which 
extends from the top of the hill, where the state apartments were, over the Clivus 
Victoriae, carried on arches to leave the road clear; and it reaches down to the 
Nova Via, along which it has a very extensive frontage. 

It will thus be seen that nothing but the Nova Via separates this palace from 
the house of the Vestals (see 42 on plan). 

In later times, probably under Severus, the palace and the Atrium were joined 
by a series of arches in two tiers, forming flying buttresses to strengthen the two 
buildings (see the plan and section). 

When Caligula built the enormous palace, which so raised the indignation of 
the elder Pliny," he not only built over the sites of many of the chief private 
houses of Roman citizens, but even committed the sacrilegious act of absorbing 
the /ucus Vestae, or sacred grove of the Vestals, which contained the Sacellwm 
Volupiae, and other shrines of great sanctity. Their lost grove was never regained 
by the Vestals, though, as we have seen, they were able very much to extend 
the limits of their house. <A curious structure in the peristyle (a circle within 
an octagon), 21 on the plan, appears to have been a low sort of curb or border to 
contain flowers and shrubs, and it has been suggested with much probability by 
Professor Jordan that this was a miniature garden made as a substitute for the 
sacred lucus destroyed by Caligula. 

Throughout this large house, in many respects the most perfect specimen 
of Roman domestic architecture ever discovered, many restorations and clumsy 
patchings are visible of various dates in the second, third, and fourth centuries. 

The building evidently suffered much in the great fire of Commodus’s reign, 
191 a.p., and many of the walls, and even whole rooms in the upper story, are 
work of the time of Severus and succeeding emperors. 

Though a good deal of the marble linings are still in situ in many of the rooms, 
it is only by examining the numerous fragments found in excavating that any 
notion can be formed of the architectural splendour of this magnificent house. 

Floors and walls of all the rooms, except a few which were slaves’ offices, were 
covered with polished slabs of marble in immense variety, including nearly all the 
rare oriental marbles, porphyries, and granite. Cornices, plinths, and other archi- 
tectural features were mostly of the deeper-coloured hard marbles, such as the rich 
blood-red rosso antico; while some mouldings were even worked in the porphyries 
and basalts, in cutting which diamond dust or emery had to be used. In some 
places the walls and vaults were covered with brilliant glass mosaics in small gem- 


® Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 24. 
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like tesserae. Fragments of paving have been found of that rare sort of opus 
sectile, in which porphyry and jasper are set in a matrix of white marble. 

The following list of decorative materials used in this house includes nearly all 
the principal sorts used by the Romans. 

The white marble (used especially for lining the baths) is from mount. Pentelicus, 
near Athens, or the quarries at Luna, near Carrara. 

The red and grey granites and the red porphyry are from Egypt. The green 
Other Greek marbles employed are 


basalt from mount Taygetus, near Sparta. 
From 


the rosso antico and verde antico, the ancient names of which are not known. 
Phrygia came the beautiful pavonazetto, white mottled with rich purple; stained, 
according to the fable, with the blood of Atys.* 

The green striated cipollino was from Carystos, in Euboea, the wndosa Carystos 
of Statius.” 

Other oriental marbles, the quarries and ancient names of which are unknown, 
are the Porta Santa and Africano, both richly mottled with red and green. 

One of the most magnificent of all the materials used is the translucent hard 
oriental alabaster from Egypt and Arabia; the lapis alabastrites of Pliny.° 

Another of almost equal beauty is the golden-pink, giallo antico, from Numidia, 
the marmor Numidicum of Pliny. 

A large number of small columns were found in the peristyle made of the rich 
mottled breccia corallina ; these probably stood against the walls, with a statue 
between each pair. 

All these marbles were securely fixed to the walls by clamps of iron or bronze 
(see plates of details), with a backing of hard stucco, 3 to 6 inches thick, between 
the back of the slabs and the brick facing. 

In order to hold this stucco coating on to the smooth brick facing the usual 
Roman plan was adopted: that is, plugs of marble or large iron nails, often both 
together, were driven into the wall before its concrete core was hard. 

The marble is generally in wedge-shaped plugs about 14 to 1? inch across, 
that is, the thickness of a brick and the adjacent joints. The object of using 
marble plugs and iron nails together appears to have been to give the iron some- 
thing hard to bite upon, and that the two materials together might wedge each 
other tightly into place. 

The walls and vaults are all of concrete made of lime, tufa, and pozzolana; 
except the foundations, in which broken pieces of the harder travertine or lava 
are used. As in all buildings in Rome the brick forms merely a thin facing (see 
Plate I. of details). 

* Statius, Sylv. i. 5, 36. > Sylv. i. 5, 34. © Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 12. 
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Some of the stairs, cast in concrete, are surprising examples of the way in 
which the Romans used that material, having no constructional support, but 
only adhering by their edge to the wall. 

Again, some of the upper floors are almost incredibly bold instances of the use 
of concrete. That over room No. 9 on plan (shown in the section) was simply a 
flat slab of concrete, about 14 inches thick, having a bearing of more than 20 feet, 
and supported only at its edges by a row of travertine corbels: it is used exactly 
as if it had been one gigantic slab of stone. 

The Vestals’ house (see plan) consists of a large peristyle, with columns of 
green Carystian marble (cipollino), with Corinthian bases and capitals of white 
Greek marble (see section on Plate I. of details). 

Few fragments of these remain, but the position of all of them is shown by the 
travertine footing-blocks on which the columns stood. 

The covered passage round is paved with simple and rather coarse mosaic in 
white marble and lava, as is also a border round the open court. 

The paving at the end (24 on plan) is made of slabs of many rich oriental 
marbles—vosso, verde, and giallo antico, with pavonazetto and cipollino. 

The whole walls were lined with marble; the lower part having a moulded 
plinth similar in section to that shown on Plate I. of details. 

Between each pair of columns was a low screen-wall, about 2 feet high, of 
concrete and brick covered with slabs of white marble. At one end (No. 23) is a 
large marble-lined tank, filled every day with water from the Spring of Egeria, or 
some other sacred source. No. 22 shows a well-like shaft communicating with a 
large cloaca beneath. 

The statues (mentioned below) with their inscribed pedestals appear to have 
been ranged against the walls of the peristyle. 

At one end is the tablinwm (No. 5), with two columns on its open side, and raised 
four steps above the peristyle floor. The two side-spaces between the columns 
were filled in with a low marble screen or cancellum. The room had a barrel- 
vault of concrete, enriched with stucco reliefs and paintings, and its walls were 
lined with rich marbles (see Plate I. of details). 

The paving is of three dates, first in the simple pattern of oriental marbles 
shown on Plate I. of details; second, elaborate opus sectile of porphyry and 
green basalt in a marble matrix, of which only one small bit remains in situ; and 
lastly, late restorations with large slabs of marble clumsily fitted together. 

The moulded plinth and the architraves of the six doors are shown on the same 


plate. 
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This end of the building, as well as the whole of the south side, is set in a sort 
of hole cut out of the slope of the hill; so that the road which slopes up from the 
Sacra Via to the Nova Via passes the end window in the tablinwm level with its 
sill (see section ; dotted line). 

On each side of the tablinum are three small vaulted rooms (Nos. 2 to 8), the 
number of which, corresponding with that of the six vestals, suggests that each 
had one of these small chambers for her own use, though for what purpose it is 
impossible to say. The three rooms on the south side are very dark, having only 
borrowed light, and are damp owing to their floor being so much below the natural 
level of the ground. 

In room No. 7 a very curious expedient has been resorted to to make the floor 
dry: a number of large amphorae were sawn in half, and arranged in rows over 
the whole area of the room; the spaces between were then filled in with potsherds 
and dry rubbish, and over this the conerete bed or nueleus for the marble 
paving was laid (see section and Plate [. of details). 

The rooms (1, 25, and 27) along the north side of the peristyle have been 
handsome, well-lighted rooms, two or more stories high, with mosaic pavements 
and marble wall-linings. At 26 is the staircase; and outside 28, 29, and 30 area 
number of small shops which did not communicate with the Atrium. 

The floor of No. 1 is on a hypocaust, as are many of the other rooms all round 
the peristyle. No. 9 on the south side of the tablinwm is a very curious room: it is 
shown to a large scale on Plate IIL. of details. At one end is a large bath, marble- 
lined, with five small niches for statues. 

Along one side runs a tunnel-like passage, in which a fire was certainly 
lighted, as there is a flue formed of the usual socket-jomted clay pipes, which 
passes upwards and branches in more than one direction, apparently so as to warm 
the upper rooms. 

The top of this long tunnel or furnace is paved with herring-bone brickwork : 
stairs lead up to it from the floor of the room, and then pass on a bridge, over the 
bath, to three rooms (see section) at a higher level on the slope of the Palatine. 
These, and room No. 9, must have been almost devoid of light; and it is very 
difficult to say what their possible use can have been. 

No doubt when the Regia was pulled down the shrine of the Dea Opsconsiva, 
and that which contained the sacred shields of Mars, must have been transferred 
to some part of the new Atrium; and in the house, rather than in the temple, 
probably were concealed the palladium and other sacred objects on which the 
welfare and even the existence of Rome were supposed to depend. 
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It is possible, therefore, that some of those dark rooms, which, nevertheless, 
were richly lined with marbles, may have been used to contain these mysterious 
objects, which were always carefully hidden from profane eyes. 

Along the south (or Palatine) side of the Atrium are, first; some servants’ 
offices, with a room containing a corn-mill and baker’s oven (see plan and section 
of No. 11 on Plate IL. of details). 

The floors of these rooms are of coarse mosaic in white marble and grey lava. 

Next comes a staircase, still well preserved, which leads to the upper floors 
(No. 13). 

Beyond that are several handsome rooms, well lighted by large windows into 
the peristyle. 

These have travertine or marble sills, with pivot-holes, and are rebated: for 
casements. 

Fragments of window-glass, and slabs of tale about a quarter of an inch thick, 
have been found in many parts of the house. 

No. 14 has three marble-lined steps leading up to the window-sill. This room 
is specially well preserved, and has a great part of its marble paving and wall- 
lining still in situ. 

The passage leading from No. 14 to No. 18 has mosaic floor, marble skirting, 
and above that painted stucco. No. 18 had its walls lined with large slabs of 
oriental marbles, and its vault painted on stucco with delicate floral patterns. 

No. 19 (only partly excavated) was a large marble-lined room with a hypocaust. 

‘pper Floor.—It is the existence of the upper story at the southern part of 
the Vestals’ house that makes this on the whole the best existing specimen of 
Roman domestic architecture. 

One room (see Plate II. of details, and No. 16 on the section) is of special 
interest, as its hypocaust is well preserved, resting on the barrel-vault of the 
room below: almost the only existing example of an up-stairs hypocaust. 

The whole of this room and the adjoining three rooms, which also contain 
baths, are lined with flue-tiles (see detail). They are over the three rooms on the 
south of No. 9. 

A large and well-preserved bath also exists over No. 9 (No. 15 on section). 
Details of this are given on Plate II. of details. 

It was wholly lined with marble, except the head of the little niche, which still 
is covered with glass mosaics. 

A flight of stairs (shown on the section) still exists, which led to a higher 
level still, namely, the floor over the vault of the tablinum, which has now fallen in. 
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Many other small rooms of this upper story still exist; these possibly were 
bed-rooms. 

The whole arrangements of this part of the house appear to have been 
remodelled under Severus, probably after the fire of Commodus’s reign. Other 
alterations appear to be as late as the sixth or seventh centuries, especially some 
rude mosaic floors made of old tesserae re-used, but set on their sides instead of 
end-ways. 

Other pavings of the decadence are formed of rudely-set squares of coloured 
marble, about two inches across, but irregular both in shape and size. This 
house, in fact, appears to have been preserved and lived in long after the death of 
the last vestal mentioned by Zosimus*; and in the northern angle (No. 19 on the 
Plan) an earthenware pot was found containing a hoard of silver pennies, mostly 
English, of which the following is a list :— 

No. of Coins. 
Alfred the Great, AELFRED . REX. (870—900) . ; é ‘ 3 
Edward I. EADWEARD . REX. (900—924) . . ‘ . - 217 
Athelstan AEDELSTAN . REX. (924—940) . 393 


Edmund I. EADMVND . REX. (940—946) 195 
Sihtrie of Northumbria, SITRICE . CNVNCV (914—9: 26) 1 
Anlaf of Northumbria, I. or Il. ANLAF.CVNVNC.N.& ANLAF. 

REX. (927—944 or 944—7) . 6 
Plegmund, Archbishop of Canterbury PLECMVND . ARCHIEP. 

Blundered coins with the reverse repeated on both sides ; . 2 


Total - 8830 


In the same hoard were also two silver pennies of Pavia: Emp. Berengarius, 
(915—924); one of Limoges, King Odo (888—898); and one of Ratisbon, of about 
the same date. 

The date of the later eoins of this hoard show that it was probably hidden 
during the pontificate of Marinus II. 942—946, and this is also shown by a bronze 
fibula inlaid with silver, which was found in the same pot. It is inseribed in 
silver letters + DOMINO MA (on the other side) + RINO PAPA.—See list given 
by De Rossi as supplement to Lanciani, 1” Atrio di Vesta. 


* Zosimus (v. 38) speaks of the last surviving Vestal being an old woman in 394 a.p. 
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Aedicula. 


By the side of the entrance to the Atrium Vestae from the Forum (see Plan) 
are remains of a small shrine or aedicula for a statue, which stood on a cubical 
podium, on which rested four columns supporting an entablature, with a well-cut 
inscription of the time of Hadrian. 

Fig. 7 shows the frieze and architrave of the front of this, with its ends cut 
into a sort of mitre-form to receive the side-blocks. 

Each side of this little shrine had its architrave and frieze in one block of 
Greek marble. 

It appears probable that this aedicula contained a statue of Vesta, there being 


none within the temple. 


LSENATVSPOPVLVSQVEROMA 
PECVNIAPVBLICAFACIENDAMCVRAVIT 


Fig. 7. Frieze and architrave of ardicula * 


The most important discovery within this interesting building has been that 
of a number of statues of Vestals, and pedestals inscribed with names and 
dedications. Unfortunately the statues and their pedestals were found so scattered 
about that it is impossible to know which figure belonged to each pedestal. 

The statues (of which a list is given below) are of the second and third century 
A.pD. They are all portraits, varying much in size, attitude, and arrangement of the 
drapery. Some of them are of great interest, as throwing fresh light on certain 
points of Roman hieratic costume. With one exception, the invention and motive 

* The lower part of the figure shows the upper surface of the frieze, with its holes for iron 
dowels and channels for running in melted lead to fix them. The “ mitre-joint” at each end of the 
block received the side-blocks of the entablature of this little shrine, the junction coming over the 


column at each angle. 
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of these statues are superior to their execution. They are all well designed, with 
drapery in most graceful folds, executed with great spirit, but (as regards the 
faces at least) without much high finish. 

Some are of Italian marble, others of the more beautiful and slightly trans- 
parent marble of Paros and Hymettus: they are of heroic size, averaging about 
six feet in height. In many cases the block of marble has not been large enough 
for the whole figure: extended arms, projecting folds of drapery, and especially 
the heads, in several cases are worked out of separate pieces, and carefully fitted 
on with bronze or iron dowels, run with lead. The junction of the head with the 
body is cleverly concealed : the joint comes where the top of the stola reaches the 
neck: the edge of the drapery is under-cut, and the head and neck dropped down 
into it as into a socket, thus completely concealing the union. The folds of the 
pallium are much under-cut in many places, and occasionally worked to a very 
thin substance, giving great spirit and lightness of effect to the drapery, in a 
manner more suited, perhaps, to bronze than marble. The portraits appear to be 
excellent : they are but little idealized, and a vivid, life-like expression is given to 
most of them, rather at the expense of heroic dignity, by the fact that the sculptor 
has modelled the eyebrows in relief, and has indicated both the irs and pupil of 
the eyes. In costume (with one or two exceptions) these figures are much alike : 
they have a long sleeveless sto/a, girdled by the zona immediately below the breast. 
One statue (No. 1) has an additional garment, the /iploidion, worn over the stola, 
but only reaching to the waist (see fig. 1 of plate). This garment and the mode 
of fastening it over the shoulder are well shown in the two celebrated bronze statues 
in the Naples Museum, of which illustrations are given in most works on classical 
costume. The rest of the figures have a very ample palliwm as the only visible 
upper garment: it is often brought over the head to form a hood, and is wrapped 
round the body in a great variety of directions; no two of the statues have it 
arranged in the same way. In some it is so large as to form a double covering for 
the greater part of the body, and is wrapped round the arms, which would other- 
wise be bare. All have high boots tied in front, with thick soles and apparently 
very thin upper leather; in several cases the large toe is divided from the others, 

One statue (No. 4 in the list) differs from the rest, first im having a hood 
separate from the palliwm, and secondly in having a peculiar vestment, the suffi- 
lulum, & piece of rectangular cloth of white wool, bordered with purple, and 
fastened round the neck with a circular clasp (see fig. 2 of plate). 

This statue affords, I believe, the first instance of the representation of this vest- 
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ment, which was peculiar to the Vestals, and worn only while performing 
sacrifice." 

All the heads which remain show the vittae appearing under the pallium-hood, 
and twisted tightly round the head, only allowing a little hair to show immediately 
over the forehead. In some of the statues the looped ends of the vittae hang 
down in front on to the shoulder; in others they are not shown, in accordance 
with the more usual custom of allowing the ends to hang behind. 

The inscriptions on the pedestals contain many points of interest, such as 
the fact that the position of Virgo Vestalis Ma«ima, or chief of the Vestals, was 
reached through many grades (see inseriptions Nos. 6 and 8). 

Also that it was in the power of the Vestalis Maxima to confer important 
benefits on Roman citizens. 

The inscriptions, with one exception, are all to Vestales Maavmae, but some of 
the statues appear to be of girls, too youthful to have attained that dignity, and 
their pedestals have not come to light. One only is blank; the whole inscription 
having been carefully erased. 

The pedestals vary from 2 feet 6 inches to 4 feet in height; they have coarsely- 
moulded cornices and bases, and some have the inscription on a sunk panel, 
bordered with a “cyma recta” moulding. The mouldings of base and cornice do 
not return along the back, showing as they were set against the walls of the 
peristyle (see figs. on pp. 416, 417, and 418). 

In addition to the statues mentioned in the following list, a large number of 
smaller fragments have been found, together with a quantity of clay lamps, glass 
hottles, and numerous articles of domestic use in bronze and bone, with a few 
unimportant coins. 

The following are the chief among the miscellaneous pieces of sculpture found 
in the Atrium Vestae, many of them very fine works of art :— 


Two busts of Diana. 

Statuette of Aesculapius. 

Seated statuette of Cybele on a throne, with lions at the sides. 

Statuette of Venus, and heads of Bacchus, Cupid, and other deities. 

Several portrait busts, namely— Augustus, Tiberius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Caracalla, Julia Domna, and other late empresses. 

Two heads and many small fragments of statues of Vestals. 


« “ Suffibulum est vestimentum album oblongum quod in capite Virgines Vestales cum sacri- 


ficant semper habere solent, idque fibul4 comprehendebatur.” Festus, Ed. Miiller, p. 348. According 
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The large number of statues of the Virgo Vestalis Maxima which have been 
found are of special interest, being probably the only authentic representations 
extant of these priestesses, though many statues to which that name is given exist 
in the various museums in Europe. 

One of the heads of a Vestal mentioned above is unlike all the others in having no 
covering, except the vittae, which are wound round, so as to form a sort of diadem. 


List of Srarves of Vesta Vrrers discovered in the Atrium Vestae during 
December 1883 and January 1884. 

Except one all are standing figures. 

No. 1 (fig. 1 of plate). In sleeveless stola, reaching to the feet, and palliwm 
wrapped diagonally across the body and over the head, which is bound with the vittae. 

The folds of the pallium are very graceful in form, and are much undercut. 
The right arm, which is bare, is extended: the left hand rests in a fold of the 
pallium. Feet in tight-fitting boots, with separate division for the big toe. 

The eyes, treated in a very realistic way, are turned strongly to the right, 
giving a very life-like expression to the figure. The hand is well-modelled; and 
the face, a portrait of a young woman, is full of expression, though rather coarsely 
executed. 

In one respect the dress of this figure differs from all the others—namely, in 
having the short diploidion over the stola, reaching just below the waist. It is all 
cut out of one block. 

Part missing, the right fore-arm. 

No. 2. Portrait of a middle-aged lady, wearing two under-garments—the stolu 
reaching to the feet, and over it another similar garment, but shorter, reaching to 
the middle of the shins; no other of the statues has this vestment, which is 
probably the upper garment of linen mentioned by Pliny, Epis. iv. 11, and Diony. 
ii. 68, as being worn by the Vestals. 

The pallium is wrapped round the middle of the body and over the head. The 
vittae are shown twisted round the head, and the looped ends are brought to the 
front, and fall to the shoulders: two loops are shown on each side. 

A number of iron pins remain, by which was fixed a metal necklace, falling 
over the breast. The boots are undivided. The face is life-like and: realistic, 
apparently a careful portrait. 

Parts m iSstiuy : Most of both fore-arms. 


to Varro, Lin. Lat. iv. 21, it was also worn by the Rex Sacrificulus when he entered the Shrine of 


the Dea Opsconsiva. 
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No. 3 (fig. 3 of plate). Clad in the stola, girdled with the zona close under the 
breast. An ample pallivm is wrapped round the body and brought over the head. 

The rittae only show where coiled round the head. This is the portrait of a 
young lady, the pose of the head very graceful, inclined to the right. The pupils 
and eyebrows are only slightly indicated; the face is very beautiful. 

Parts missing : Both fore-arms, nose, and part of feet. 

No. 4. This figure is remarkable in many ways (see fig. 2 of plate). 

It is more highly finished than the others, and has a highly polished surface ; 
it is the earliest in date, probably of the time of Trajan. 

This figure alone wears a stola with sleeves, which are slit up, and fastened in 
a series of loops with small studs. The zona is tied in front, and comes imme- 
diately under the breast. The pallium is wrapped round the lower part of the 
body, and is not brought over the head, which is covered by a separate hood 
falling on to the shoulders. 

Round the neck, like a collar, is the sugfilulum, which is fastened in front by a 
circular fibula. 

The rittae are twisted round the head, and their looped ends fall in front on to 
the breast. 

The hair shows under the coils of the rittae in a puffed-out roll. The face, 
apparently that of a lady of about forty, much resembles the portraits of the 
Kmpress Plotina: it is noble and stately in character. This figure was probably 
in the act of sacrificing. The left arm was extended. Originally about 6 feet 
8 inches high. 

Parts missing: Right fore-arm, left hand, and lower part of figure from the 
knees downwards. 

No. 5. <A very slight figure of quite a young girl, in stola and pallium, the 
latter wrapped closely round the body with very slight folds. 

Both arms are enveloped in the pallium, and the right hand lies in a fold, 
across the breast. 

Parts missing: The head and neck, and a projecting fold of the pallium: both 
these parts had been cut in separate pieces of marble and fixed with bronze pins 
and lead. 

No. 6. Figure rather larger in scale: probably when complete about 6 feet 
6 inches high. Wears the stola, zona, and pallium, as the others: the latter 
wrapped round the middle of the body and over the head. Boots with big toe 
divided. 

Drapery very beautiful in its folds, 

Parts missing: Head, right arm, and left hand. 
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No. 7. A tall slender figure in stola, zona, and pallium. 

Parts missing: Head, neck, and arms. 

No. 8. A fine fragment from the waist to the chin, shows parts of stola, zona, 
pallium, and ends of vittae in front, falling on to the chest. 

No. 9. In stola and very large pallium, which covers most of the body: the 
left hand, which hangs down by the side, holds ears of bearded wheat and two 
seed-bulbs of the poppy. The hands are well modelled, the right holds the end of 
the pallium across the breast. Possibly this is not a Vestal, but a statue of Ceres. 

Parts missing : Head and toes. 

No. 10. In stola and pallivm; the right hand hangs by the side holding fold of 
pallium looped up. The boots are undivided; one of them shows the string which 
fastened it, tied in front half-way up the shin. 

Parts missing: Head and left hand. 

No. 11. In stola and very large pallium, which is wrapped all round, and 
brought again to the front, covering the body with double folds. Boots undivided. 
Arrangement of drapery is very skilful and graceful. 

Parts missing : Head and hands. 

No. 12. Lower half only of a figure, seated in a chair with straight moulded 
edge and rails. 

This is the only seated figure ; it is smaller in scale than the rest. 

No. 13. Fragment—feet to knees—stola and palliwm. 

No. 14. The same as No. 13. This fragment was found in the sanctuary, not 
in the peristyle where the others were discovered. 

No. 15. In stola, zona, and pallium, which is wrapped diagonally across the 
body. The neck with the ends of the rittae, though worked in a separate piece of 
marble, have been found and fitted iato their socket. 

Ports missing: Head and left hand; the latter had been worked separately, 
and fixed with bronze dowels. 

Nos. 16 and 17. Apparently fragments of the same figure. One is from the 
feet to the knee, lower part of stola, and the torso: the head has been worked 
separately. The left hand is twisted in the folds of the palliwm. 

In many of these statues the pallium has weighted tassels at its corner, appa- 
rently to improve the disposition of the folds. The use of these weights is alluded 


to by Horace :* 
Mercemur servum qui dictet nomina, laevum 
Qui fodiat latus, et cogat trans pondera dextram 
Porrigere. 
® Ep. i. vi. 50. 
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The happy interpretation of this passage is due to Count Gozzadini of Bologna, 
the well-known writer on Etruscan antiquities. 


Inscriptions on the Pedestals. 
No. 1. 


PRAETEXTATAE - CRASSI - FIL 
V-V-MAXIMAE 
C - IVLIVS - CRETICVS. 


A SACRIS. 
This is of the end of the first century a.p. The Vestalis Maxima here men- 
tioned is probably the daughter of Sulpicia Praetextata, the wife of Crassus 


mentioned by Tacitus." 
No. 2. 


NVMISIAE -L- F 
MAXIMILLAE 
V-V- MAX. 
C - HELVIDIVS - MYSTICVS 
DEVOTVS - BENEFICIIS - EIVS. 


Of the year 201 a.p.° 
No. 3. 
TERENTIAE - FLAVOLAE 
SORORI - SANCTISSIMAE 
V MAXIMAE 
Q-LOLLLIANVS -Q-F 
POLL - PLAVTIVS - AVITVS 
COS - AVGVR - PR - CAND. 
TVTEL - LEG - LEG - VII 
GEMIN - PIAE - FELICIS 
IVRIDIC - ASTVRICAE - ET. 
GALLAECIAE - LEG - AVGG - PROV. 
ASIAE - QVAEST - CANDIDAT TRIB - 
LATICLAV - LEGION - Xill - GEMIN - 
TRIVMVIR - MONETALIS -‘A-A-A- 
F-F-CVM- 
CLAVDIA - SESTIA - COCCEIA - SEVLRIANA (Sic) 
CONIVGE - ET - LOLLIANA - PLAVTIA - SESTIA SERVIL 
LA - FILIA. 


b Cf. Cor. In. Lat. vi. 2129. 


(Sic) 


® Hist. iv. 42. 


© Auro, argento, aere, flando feriundo. 


The Temple and Atrium of Vesta and the Regia, 415 


This statue was set up by the Vestal’s brother, Quintus Lollianus, consul in or 
about 21L4.p. Other dignities held by him, recorded in this interesting inscription, 
were that of Augur, Praetor candidatus tutelaris, Legatus of the VIIth Legion, 
(rovernor of Asturva and Grallicia, Imperial Legatus of the Province of Asia, (Quaestor 
candidatus, Laticlave Tribune of the XIIIth Legion, Triumvir of the Mint. The 
wife and daughter of this distinguished official joined with him in the dedication. 


No. 4. 


TERENTIAE 
FLAVOLAE 
V-V 
MAXIMAE 
CN - STATILIVS 
MENANDER 
FICTOR 
V-V 
CN - STATILI 
CERDONIS 
FICTORIS 
V-V 
ALVMNVS. 


Dedicated to the same Vestal as No. 3, by Cnaeus Statilius Menander, sculptor 
to the Vestal Virgins, and pupil of Cnaeus Statilius Cerdo, also sculptor to the 
Vestals. 


The next six pedestals are all dedicated to the same lady, and are most 
enthusiastic in her praises: they are of various dates in the third century. 


No. 5. 


FL - PVBLICIAE 
SANCTISSIMAE 
AC - PIISSIMAE 
V-V- MAX. 
T FL APRONIVS 
FICTOR-V-V 
LOCI - SECVNDI 
DIGNISSIMAE 
AC PRAESTANTISS! 
MAE - PATRONAE 
CVM SVIS. 


116 The Temple and Atrium of Vesta and the Regia. 


Dedicated by another jfictor or sculptor to the Vestals; the qualification /oci 
secundi probably refers to the position of his shop among a row of others. 


No. 6. 


FLAVIAE -L- FIL 
PVBLICIAE -V-V- MAX - 
SANCTISSIMAE - PIISSIMAEQ. 
CVIVS - SANCTISSIMAM - ET 
RELIGIOSAM - CVRAM - SACROR. 
QVAM - PER - OMNES GRADVS - 
SACERDOTI! - LAVDABILI - ADMI 
NISTRATIONE - OPERATVR - NVMEN 
SANCTISSIMAE - VESTAE - MATRIS - 
COMPROBAVIT. 

AEMILIA ROGATILLA C - F - SORORIS - FIL. 
CVM + MINVCIO - HONORATO . MARCELLO 
AEMILIANO C - P. FILIO SVO - 

OB - EXIMIAM EIVS ERGA SE 
PIETATEM. 


On the side of the last pedestal (No. 9) is euat— 


COL. V - 1D 
DDNNI (Name erased) AVG. I]. ET 
(Name erased) CAES - COS. 


The meaning of the inscription is clear. Though the names of the Consuls are 
erased, the indication that one was Augustus for the second time, and the other « 
Caesar (a title similar to Prince of Wales), shows that the consuls referred to are 
the two Philips, father and son, 247 a.p. 

The whole inscription would read—Duobus Dominis Nostris Imp. Caes. M. 
Julio Philippo Pio Fel. Aug. II, et M. Julio Severo Philippo Caesare Consulibus. 

The Senate, after the death of the Philips, condemned their memory to be 
accursed, and hence the erasure of their names. 
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No. 7. 


FLAVIAE -L- F- PVBLICIAE - © 
RELIGIOSAE © 
SANCTITATIS V - V - MAX 
CVIVS - EGREGIAM - MORVM 
DISCIPLINAM © ET 
IN - SACRIS - PERITISSIMAM 
OPERATIONEM - MERITO 
RESPVBLICA - IN - DIES 
FELICITER - SENTIT. 
VLPIVS - VERVS - ET AVREL - 
TITVS - DEPVTATI 
OB : EXIMIAM - EIVS - ERGA - SE 
BENIVOLENTIAM. 


Dedicated to the same lady by two centuriones deputati,® Ulpius Verus and 
Aurelius Titus, with a somewhat similar eulogy of her virtues and religious 


zeal. 


No. 8. 


FL - PVBLICIAE - V- V - MAX 
SANCTISSIMAE - AC - RELIGIOSIS 
SIMAE - QVAE - PER - OMNES - GRADVS 
SACERDOTI! - APVT - DIVINA - ALTARIA (Sic) 
OMNIVM - DEORVM - ET - AD - AETERNOS - IGNES 
DIEBVS - NOCTIBVSQVE - PIA - MENTE - RITE 
DESERVIENS - MERITO - AD HVNC 
LOCVM - CVM - AETATE - PERVENIT 
BAREIVS - ZOTICVS - CVM - FLAVIA 
VERECVNDA - SVA - OB - EXIMIAM - ElVS 
ERGA - SE - BENIBOLENTIAM - PRAESTANTIAMQ (Sic) 


Dedicated to the same Flavia by Bareius Zoticus and his wife Flavia Vere- 


cunda. 


* See Orelli and Henzen, Inscrip. Lat. Coll. 3100, 6785, and Cor. In. Lat. vi. 3557, 3558. 


1s The Temple and Atriwm of Vesta and the Regia, 


On the side of the pedestal is scratched rudely— 


DEDICATA PR KAL OCT - 
DDONN - VALERIANO AVG Illl - ET 
GALLIENO - AVG - AVG - Ill - COSS. (Sept. 30, 257.) 
Interesting for its description of a Vestal’s duties. The date September 30 is 
viven, and the year 257 a.p. is indicated by the names of the Consul-Emperors. 


No. 9. 


FLAVIAE - PVBLICIAE 
MAX. 
SANCTISSIMAE 
AC - RELIGIOSISSIMAE 
M - AVRELIVS - HERMES 
OB - EXIMIAM - EIVS 
ERGA - SE - BENIVOLENTIAM (Sic) 
PRAESTANTIAMOVE. 


No. 10. A hexagonal pedestal found in room 14 on plan. 


FL - PVBLICIAE - V- V - MAX. 
SANCTISSIMAE - ET - PIISSI 
MAE - AC - SVPER - OMNES 
RETRO - RELIGIOSISSIMAE 
PVRISSIMAE - CASTISSIMAEQVE 
CVIVS - RELIGIOSAM 
CVRAM SACRORVNM - ET - 
MORVM - PRAEDICABILEM - 
DISCIPLINAM - NVMEN - QVOQVE 
VESTAE - CONPROVABIT - 
QVETVRIVS - MEMPHIVS- V-F- 
FICTOR - V - V - DIGNATIONES 
ERGA - SE - HONORISQVE - CAVSA 
PLVRIMIS - IN - SE - CONLATIS 
BENEFICIIS. 


This is dedicated by another of the Fictores.to the Vestals. 


No. ] ] . 
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In very rude and barbarously-formed letters of late date, c. 286 A.D. 


(Sic) 


COELIAE - CLAVDIANAE V-V - 
MAX - SANCTISSIMAE RELIG! 
OSISSIMAE - AC - SVPER - OM 
NES PIISSIMAE - CVIVS - OPE 
RA - SACRORVM - GVBERNAN 
TE - VESTA - MATRE MAX! 
MATVS - SVI - XX - COMPLEBIT 
AVRELIVS FRVCTOSVS CLI 
ENS - ET - CANDIDATVS - BENIG 
NITATAE - EIVS PROBATVS 

SIC - XX - SIC - XXX - FELICITER. 


On the side is rudely scratched PERGAMIORVM - XXX: 
Another inscription with the name of this Vestal is dated 286 4.p. 


Dedicated by the client Aurelius Fructosus, on the occasion of this Virgo 


Maxima attaining the twentieth year of her office as Chief Vestal. 


[t concludes with the wish that as she has enjoyed twenty years of this dignity, 


so she may happily enjoy thirty. 


The consular date has been incised on one side of the pedestal, but is erased. 


[ can offer no explanation of the words perGamiorvm xxx seratched on the 


other side. 


No. 12. 


A pedestal inscribed to the same Vestal exists in the Palatine 


Stadium ; this gives her the title of Virgo Vestalis Maxima; it was erected by her 


sister. 


VOL. 


COELIAE - CLAVDIA 
NAE - V - V+ MAXIMAE - 
SANCTISSIMAE - AC 
BENIGNISSIMAE - 
COELIA - CLAVDIANA - 
SOROR CV 
NICOMEDE 
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No. 15. 

OB - MERITVM - CASTITATIS 
PVDICITIAE - ADQ - IN - SACRIS 
RELIGIONIBVSQVE 
DOCTRINAE - MIRABILIS 
PONTIFICES -V-V-C-C 
PROMAG - MACRINIO 
SOSSIANOV-C-P-M- 

On the side is cut— 
DEDICATA V IDVS IVNIAS 
DIVO IOVIANO ET VARRONIANO 


CONSS. (364 


The memoriae damnatio of this Vestal may very probably, judging from the 
date, have been decreed on account of her conversion to Christianity. That some 
Vestals did become Christians about this 


date, 364 a.p., is recorded by Prudentius.* 
The statue was dedicated by the Pontifices 

riri clarissimi; the Promagister of their 
college being Macrinius Sossianus. The 

p. M. is probably for pro meritis, not Pontife. 

NVMISIAE LF Mavimus. 
deirenctieianiinin This is the only pedestal that is not 
inscribed to a Vestalis Maxima. 

C:HELVIDIVS-MYSTICVS a Three of these pedestals had been used 
DEVOTVS BENEFICIIS EIVS * in building the wall of an eighth or ninth 
: century house in the northern angle, where 
the English coins were found. Unhappily 
the remains of this house have been wholly 
destroyed on the ground that it was a 


disfigurement of the classical Atrium. 
\ The pedestals are all very similar in 
design, but have different details, as shown 


in the accompanying cuts. 


Fig. §. Example of one of the Pedestals, No. 2. 


) 


® Peristeph. Hymn. 2. 


The Temple and Atrium of Vesta and the Regia. 421 


Panel Moulding. 


Wi 


Fig. 10. Base of one of the Vestals’ pedestals, with G. P. (Grati 


Fig. 9. Sections of the mouldings on the pedestals, 
posuerunt) eut on it. 


tbout a quarter fall size; the panel moulding 
is about half full size. 


No 14. Pedestal of a statue of Caracalla. 


MAGNO - ET - INVICTO 
AC - SVPER - OMNES - PRIN 
CIPES - FORTISSIMO 
FELICISSIMO QVE 
IMP - CAES - M- AVRELLIO (Sic) 
ANTONINO - PIO - FEL - AVG 
PARTH - MAX - BRIT - MAX 
GERMAN - MAX - PONT - MAX 
TRIB - POTEST - XVil - IMP - III 

Cos - P-P- 
MANCIPES - ET IVNCTORES 
IVMENTARII - VIARVM 
APPIAE - TRAIANAE - ITEM 
ANNIAE - CVM - RAMVLIS - DIVINA 
PROVIDENTIA EIVS REFOTI - AGENTES 
SVB CYRA - CL - SEVERIANI - MAMILI - SVPERSTITIS 
MODI - TERVENTINI - PRAEFF - VEHICVLORVM. 
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On the side of the pedestal is rudely seratched— 


LOC - ADSIGN - AB - CAECILIO - ARIS 
C-V-CVR- OPER - PVBL- ET - MAX 
PAVLINO -C-V-CVR- AED - SACI 
DEDIC - V- NON - IVL. 

L - VALERIO - MESSALLA C - SVET 

SABINO- COS, = (4.0. 214) 


This interesting inscription was found in the peristyle of the Vestals’ house. 

It is dedicated to Caracalla by the Contractors and Post-Masters of the Via 
Appia, Trajana, and Annia, with their branch-roads, who had received certain 
benefits from the Emperor, under the patronage of three officials, who were 
Praefecti vehiculorum, praefects of the posting carriages. 


The inscription on the side records the place assigned to this pedestal by the 


('urator of Publie Works and Curator of Sacred Buildings. The consular year Is 


214 A.D. 
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REFERENCES TO PLAN AND SECTION OF ATRIUM VESTAE. 


9. 
10. 
M1. 


The Temple and Atrium of Vesta and the Regia. 


Large room with niches for statues. 


Six rooms by Tablinum. 


Tablinum. 


Bath-room 
Passage. 


Bake-house and mola versatilis. 


12 and 13. Rooms by staircase. 


14. 


Room with steps up to window-sill. 


15 and 16 (on section). Baths on upper floor. 


17 and 18. Rooms with painted vaults. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25—27. 
28—30. 
31—38. 
39—40. 
41—43. 


42. 
44, 


45. 


Large room on hypocaust. 

Shrine with inseribed architrave (see fig. 7). 
Curb of flower-beds ? 

Shaft down to drain. 

Large marble tank with steps down to it. 
Paving of oriental marbles. 

Large rooms and stairs, all marble lined. 
Shops. 

Regia. 

Building of fourth century. 

Small rooms of Caligula’s palace, facing on the Nova Via. 


Row of arches in two tiers, across the Nova Via. 


423 


Stairs from the Nova Via up to the Porta Romanula, and the Clivus Vietoriae: probably 


the Sealae Anulariae of Suet. Aug. 72. 
Drain under the whole of the Nova Via. 


The dotted line A A A on the section gives the line of the road and the ground level 
behind the Atrium, showing how much of the slope of the Palatine has been cut away to 


form a level site for this house. 


| 

5. 


SVE aT he Rostra and the (rraecostasis, with the Vinlilieus Romae aid the Milliarium 
Aureunm. By Joux Henry Mippieron, M.A., F.S.A. 


Read December 4, 1884. 


THE ROSTRA. 


Tue recent removal of the road which ran across the Forum Romanum by the 
Arch of Severus has at last brought to light the whole of the existing remains of the 
Rostra, and finally settled the oft-disputed question as to the size and form of this 
historically most interesting structure. ‘The original Rostra stood on a different 
site; they were on the north side of the Forum Romanum, and were constructed 
on the Comitium, which was a paved area in front of the Curia, probably sur- 
rounded by a rail or low screen. There is very strong evidence to show that the 
church of St. Adriano is the Curia as it was finally rebuilt by Diocletian; the 
brick-facing of the front of this building, with its enriched mouldings of fine hard 
stucco (vpus albarium), is clearly work of the time of Diocletian; even in minute 
details it corresponds with certain parts of the Thermae of that emperor. The 
Comitium then must have been in the space between St. Adriano and the Arch of 
Severus—now occupied by a modern road, which buries the original level to the 
depth of about twenty feet. It appears to have been a paved area, not raised 
above the Forum but a few steps below it." 

Asconius” records this original site of the Rostra—‘*Erant enim tune 
Rostra, non eo loco ubi nune sunt, sed ad Comitium prope juncta Curiae.” 
The name rvostra was first given to this suggestus or orator’s platform in 


“ Bunsen and other writers have usually assumed that the Comitiam was above the Forum, but 
there is no historical evidence to that effect, and part of the steps which probably led down to 
it are now exposed. 


> Ad. Cie. Pro Mil. § 13. 


The Rostre and the Graecostasis, ve. 25 


338 n.c.," after the defeat of the Latin fleet at Antium, when the rostra or 
metal beaks of the conquered ships were affixed to the already existing platform 
as trophies of victory.” 

The existence of the platform itself before it became “the Rostra” is men- 
tioned by Livy,° who says that on it were set statues of the Roman ambas- 
sadors who were killed at Fidenae in 438 p.c. In this passage Livy uses the 
by anticipation. After this it became the custom to erect 


99 


phrase “in Rostris 
statues on the Rostra to all those ambassadors who died in the performance of 
their duties abroad. In front of the ancient Rostra were fixed the twelve tables 
of law—rots mpd tod Bovdeurnpiov tore Keysevors The structure was 
inaugurated by the augurs, and was therefore called a templum.* 

The Rostra remained in their original position on the Comitium till the year 
4 p.c., when Julius Caesar built a new suggestus on a different site and transferred 
to it the bronze beaks and the statues from the old Rostra. It is this structure 
that is illustrated in the accompaning drawings. 

Among the statues here re-erected by Caesar were a bronze equestrian figure of 
Sulla, a statue of Pompey,’ and two of himself.* 

In the second of the passages here quoted Dion Cassius records the removal of 
the Rostra thus—ro ro év péow tov mpdrepov THs ayopas ov és Tov viv TOTOV 
avexwpiaOy ; the words év péow THs ayopas must be taken to mean, not “ in the 
middle of the Forum” but somewhere near the middle of its north-east side. 

The position of the new Rostra at the extreme end of the Forum is indicated 
by Seneca,® “ A rostris usque ad Arcum Fabianum per seditiosae factionis manus 
traditus ;” meaning by this the whole of the Forum; its north-west limit being 
marked by Caesar’s Rostra, as the south-east extremity was by the triumphal arch 
of Fabius. 

[t was on these Rostra that Julius Cesar went through the dramatic per- 
formance of having a crown offered him by the consul M. Antony,' and on it M. 
Antony nailed the head and hands of his enemy Cicero, after his murder in 45 B.c. 


These Rostra, whether in their original form or as rebuilt on a new site, were 


Liv. viii. 14. 
» An excellent account of the various passages in ancient authors which relate to the Rostra is 
given by our Fellow Mr. F. Nichols in his valuable work on the Roman Forum. London, 1876. 
Liv. iv.17. 4 Diodor. xii. 26. © Liv. viii. 14; and ef. Cie. in vatin. 10. 
f Dion. Cass. xlii. 18; and xliii. 49. 4 Dion. Cass. xliv. 4. 


Dial. ti. 1-3. Suet. J. Caesar, 79. 
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always known as the Rostra par excellence. A few years later another structure, 
also ornamented with beaks of ships (those taken by Augustus at Actium), was 
constructed as part of the herowm of the deified Julius Cesar. These were 
known as the Rostra Julia. Suetonius* mentions both, and distinguishes the old 


structure by calling it the Rostra Vetera. 


Description of the visting Remains of the Rostra. 

It has frequently been supposed that the Rostra formed a curved platform, 
mainly on the evidence of a mis-interpreted denarius of the Gens Lollia, on which 
is represented a curved structure with a row of arches, through which several 
prows of ships appear. It is now, however, generally admitted that this reverse 
represents a harbour with ships at anchor. 

In any case if the Rostra platform was here depicted it would be the original 
structure on the Comitium, as to the form of which we have no information. 

The existing Rostra consist of a large rectangular platform” about 79 feet 
long on the front, its end walls being nearly 44 feet long. These three walls 
(see Plate I.) are built of blocks of tufa; the back wall is of concrete faced with 
brick, and behind it is another platform, curved in plan, of which an account is 
given below. 

The tufa walls consisted of five courses of blocks, each being about two Roman 
feet deep by the same in thickness—the usual size of tufa blocks in Roman 
buildings before the extensive adoption of travertine as a building material. Each 
block was fastened at both ends to the next by one or two dovetailed dowels of 
wood (see Plate II. fig 7), the holes for which only remain. At the angles iron 
clamps were used instead of wood, their ends turned down, and run with lead. 
Within the area thus inclosed piers and pilasters of travertine were set at regular 
intervals to support the floor of this great platform on which the orators stood. 

Owing to the Roman builders having set these piers on end, instead of on 
their natural bed (a precaution specially necessary with travertine, which easily 
splits in a longitudinal direction), these piers have mostly failed from the weight 
above, probably from that of the many heavy statues which loaded the Rostra. 

Only one of the piers is complete (see Plate III.). Those shown by the darker 
tint on Plate I. are (with that exception) mere stumps, and none remain of the 
second row of piers, which, however, certainly once existed.° 

Aug. 100. 

» It is not strictly rectangular, as one end wall is not parallel to the other (see Plate L.), but 
this is probably only one of those accidental irregularities which are common in Roman buildings. 


© Since writing this the foundation of one of the piers in the second row has been discovered. 
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with the Umbilicus Romae and the Milliar‘um Aureum. 


On these travertine pillars and pilasters lintels of travertine were set longi- 
tudinally (see existing fragment shown on Plate III.); and other lintels were set 
on these cross-ways, thus dividing the whole area into a number of square bays 
(shown by the dotted lines on Plate I.), on which rested the large travertine slabs, 
covered with marble, which formed the raised floor for the speakers. 

The space under this floor must have been dark ; and it is uncertain what use 
it was put to. There are traces of an entrance to it by the Arch of Severus; and 
the whole is covered with stucco, 5 inches thick on the tufa wall, and ? to § inch 
thick on the travertine piers and lintels. The floor of this under-chamber is 
paved with small herring-bone brickwork set on concrete. 

The brick-facing of the back wall of concrete is, probably, the earliest existing 
example of brickwork in Rome. The bricks are equilateral triangles full 14 inch 
thick, with sides 10 inches long; the joints average } inch. The face of the wall 
is studded with iron nails (the usual Roman fashion), to form a key for the stucco, 

The character of this brick facing much resembles that of the Regia, 35 B.c., 


and the Pantheon, 27 b.c., the nearest in date to this example." 


Exterior of the Rostra. 

It was wholly covered externally with Greek marble (see Plates II. and III.). 

The moulded plinth and cornice are of very graceful design and excellent work- 
manship (figs. 3 and 4, Plate II.). Only one short length of the moulded plinth 
remains in situ: it is by the Arch of Severus (see Plate I.). But a good deal of 
the marble sub-plinth exists along the front and ends. As shown in the section 
(fig. 1, Plate II.), this plinth rests in a sinking formed in the great block of 
travertine, which is set as a footing-course to the whole wall. 

* The character of brick facings in Rome is a valuable guide to the dates of buildings, but the 
notion (invented by Mr. J. H. Parker) that a clue can be gained by measuring the number of bricks 
to the foot is wholly delusive. Mr. Parker's rule was that the more bricks to the foot the earlier the 
date, but as the joints got thicker the bricks became thinner, so that the brickwork of the reign of 
Severus ranges fewer bricks to the foot than that of the Flavian Emperors. Moreover the widest 
variations occur in works of the same date. 

It may here be mentioned that there is no such thing as a brick wall among the buildings of 
ancient Rome; bricks, and these triangular in shape, were merely used as facing to concrete walls, 
In like manner the many so-called “ relieving arches ” which frequently appear in brick facing have 
no constructional use. Many theories have been invented as to the use of those on the Pantheon 
and elsewhere in concentrating the pressure on to certain points; but when we realise that the 
concrete wall of the Pantheon is 20 feet thick, while the brick facing only enters it to a depth of 
about 5 inches, it will easily be seen that these so-called relieving arches have about as much 
constructional use as if they were painted on the surface of the wall. 
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None of the richly-moulded cornice is in situ, but many large pieces lie scat- 
tered around. Along the top of it a groove is cut to hold the base of a marble 
screen, or balustrade; of the latter I have only been able to find one fragment (see 
Plate II. fig. 3). 

On one of the long pieces of the cornice this groove stops short, showing that 
there was a break in the screen, probably in the centre, so as to show the figure of 
the orator at full length. That this was the case is also borne witness to by a 
very interesting relief on the Arch of Constantine, here engraved, which, though 
worthless as a work of art, is of great value from its representation of these 


Rostra and other monuments of the Forum. 


Relief from the Arch of Constantine, showing the Rostra and other monuments.* 


On the centre of the long platform of the Rostra the emperor Constantine is 
seated in a throne, with other figures standing on each side of him. The screen, 
which is here shown, has a break in the middle, so that the emperor is visible 
from head to foot. 

At each end of the Rostra is a large seated statue. Behind the dexter side are 
some of the arches of the Basilica Julia, and what is probably the Arch of Tibe- 
rius, which stood across the Sacra Via, near the south-west end of the Rostra. 
Behind the central group are five statues on tall columns, probably some of those 
which stood on the seven cubical pedestals of concrete which line the Sacra Via. 
On the sinister side of the relief the triple Arch of Severus is represented. 

On the restored half of Plate III. this screen is shown with the central break. 
Though only a bit of its base exists, it was probably similar in design to those 
which are still in situ on the Palatine, ‘on Caligula’s Bridge,” and in the Basilica 
of the Flavian Palace. 

The care and apparently needless strength with which the marble blocks that 


covered the Rostra were fastened together is very remarkable. 


* The Society is indebted to Messrs. A. and C. Black for the loan of this illustration. 
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Plate IT. figs. 4 and 5, show the four different kinds of metal dowels and 
clamps used in fixing the marble sub-plinth 

Fig. 5—), b, show the iron clamps, run with lead, which fixed the ends of the 
blocks together ; ¢ and / show metal dowels, to hold the block above in its place ; 
“, a, are long iron clamps, by which each block is held closely to the tufa wall. 

Fig. 6—i, f, h, show the methods of fixing the moulded part of the plinth 
similar to those used below, except that some of the clamps (f) are of bronze 
instead of iron. 

The other parts of the marble lining were fastened with no less care. 

The chief ornaments of the Rostra were, of course, the bronze beaks of ships, 
which gave the name to this platform. 

They were fixed by large holes, 2} inches in diameter, drilled not only 
through the marble facing and the 2 feet thick tufa wall, but even through the 
travertine pilasters where one chanced to come in the way. The existing holes 
(see Plate IIT.) show that there were two tiers of rostra set alternately ; nineteen 
in the lower and twenty in the upper tier (see also Plate IT. figs. 1 and 2), 

A series of upright grooves, 7 inches wide by 2} deep, are cut in the face of 
the tufa wall (see Plate III.); the holes for the lower tier of rostra pass through 
these grooves; in them still remain stumps of strong iron pins, which look as if 
they had held some sort of bronze pilaster, the back of which fitted into the 
groove. I have not ventured to show these on the restored half on Plate [II., not 
knowing what these bronze pilasters were like, or how they terminated. 

As shown on the plan (Plate I.) these grooves exist also on the ends of the 
Rostra, though there are no holes for beaks. 

A somewhat similar method of decoration is adopted on the front of the curved 
platform behind the Rostra (see Plate III.), except that the pilasters there are of 


marble.* 
THE GRAECOSTASIS. 


The curved platform behind the Rostra can with some probability be identified 
with the Graecostasis, or stage on which foreign ambassadors stood to hear the 
speeches from the Rostra. 

Though used by ambassadors of all countries, it was named specially after 
those from Greece: a derivation mentioned by Varro,” “Ante hane (Curiam) 

® The holes for the Rostra are not shown along the whole front on Plate L, because along part 
of the front the only existing blocks are at a level below that of the lowest holes, 


> Lin. Lat. v. 155. 
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Rostra, quojus loci id vocabulum, quod ex hostibus capta fixa sunt Rostra. Sub 
dextra hujus a Comitio locus substructus, ubi nationem subsisterent legati, qui 
ad Senati essent missi. Is Graecostasis appellatus a parte, ut multa.” The Rostra 
and the Graecostasis here mentioned by Varro are the original ones, on the old 
site by the Curia. 

The existing platform was probably built on a new site shortly before the con- 
struction of the new Rostra by Julius Caesar. 

Bunsen, Jordan, and other able writers on this subject, have asserted that the 
curved platform is of late date, and our Fellow Mr. F. Nichols, in a paper read 
before the German Archeological Institute in Rome, in March, 1884, was the first 
to point out the undoubted fact that it already existed when the Rostra were 
built. This latter structure completely hid every part of the richly-decorated 
front of the curved platform, and its priority in date is also shown by many small 
constructional points at the junctions of the two structures. Moreover, as is 
shown on the section through both Rostra and Graecostasis (Plate II. fig. 1), the 
herring-bone paving of the former is laid at a lower level than the footing of the 
Graecostasis, thus exposing its concrete foundation. 

If this lower paved level had existed when the Graecostasis was built, its foun- 
dations would certainly have been carried down as low, or lower, than the paved 
area by it. 

This lower floor of the Rostra is actually excavated nearly 2 feet 6 inches 
below the paving of the Forum, probably in order to get headway beneath the 
upper floor, without making the platform too high. 

The main mass of the Graecostasis is of concrete, made of bits of tufa, with- 
out any admixture of harder stones; this is very strong evidence as to its early 
date. 

Travertine, lava, and finally broken bits of marble and even porphyry, were 
successively introduced into the concrete of the Empire, while the earliest examples, 
like this, have no stone but tufa. 

The whole face of the curve was lined with marble, part of which still exists 
in situ (see Plate IIL.) The plinth is of Parian marble (fig. 8 on Plate IT.), with a 
very exceptional form of moulding—three cavetti and a torus. 

Six of its blocks are incised on the upper bed with masons’ marks, the Greek 
letters T, A, 6, Z, H, @ and K, 2 to 2} inches high. 

This plinth rests on a footing-block of travertine, under which is a bed of con- 
crete; probably both these were originally below the level of the Forum paving 
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in front. Above the plinth are a series of slabs of the rich Porta Santa marble, 
the slab which is complete is 6 feet 34 high. 

These formed panels 3 feet wide, separated by narrow pilasters of the same 
marble, each rebated to receive the adjacent slabs. (See fig. 9 on Plate IT.) 

On the face of the marble slabs are a number of iron pins, run with lead (shown 
on Plate III.), evidently to fix some bronze emblemata or reliefs." 

These pins vary in diameter from 2 inches to 4 inch. 

The marble frieze and cornice (shown conjecturally on Plate II. fig. 1) do not 
now exist, though the travertine blocks on which the cornice rested still remain 
along about half the curve. 

The level of this curved platform appears to have been the same as that of the 
top of the Rostra, nearly 11 feet (that is) above the pavement of the Forum. It 
is set against the lower slope of the Capitoline hill in such a way that it could be 
approached at the back from the Clivus Capitolinus. 

When the Rostra platform was added in front of the Graecostasis, its upper 
floor appears to have coincided with that of the latter, and the two together formed 
one large continuous suggestus. 

Thus no special stairs would be required for the Rostra, the access to which 
was from the higher level of the slope behind, first on to the Graecostasis, and so 
on to the Rostra—of which it was simply an extension. 

Though the Graecostasis is certainly older than the existing Rostra, it is 
probably but very little prior to the latter in date, as foreign marbles did not 
come into use in Rome much before the middle of the first century B.c. 

What its history is, and why its magnificent decorations were removed or con- 
cealed so soon after its erection, must for the present remain a mystery. 

It is, however, certain that during that turbulent period in the history of Rome 
which preceded the final triumph of Julius Caesar, one party after another gained 
the upper hand, and in their triumph showed but little respect for the architectural 
works or statues of their fallen enemies. Probably some such party feeling was 
at work here in the disfigurement of one of the most sumptuous monuments which 


Rome, at that early period, possessed. 
The accompanying drawings show only the original structures, omitting the 
late brick-faced piers, walls, and arches which were added in the third and fourth 
® A similar instance of bronze emblemata, applied to marble, existed in one of the friezes of the 


Erechtheum ; it is of dark marble, on which human figures were attached of gilt bronze. See Otto 


Jahn, Pausaniae deseriptio Arcis Athenarum, Bonn, 1880, who gives also the valuable inscription now 


in the British Museum which relates to these figures and their cost. 
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cenvuries to support the upper floor of the Rostra, which was giving way on account 
of the failure of the travertine piers. In the fourth century the Rostra were 
lengthened at the east end by the addition of a rude concrete and brick structure 
with barrel vault. This also was lined with marble to match the rest of the 
Rostra, and most of its marble plinth, rudely moulded in imitation of the original 


delicate moulding, is still in situ.* 


THE UMBILICUS ROMAE. 


At the northern extremity of the Graecostasis there is a curious cylindrical 
structure in three stages, each smaller than the one below (see Plates I. and III.). 
It is of concrete faced with brick, and lined with thin slabs of white marble. 

One bit of its upper moulded plinth is still in situ. The character of tue brick 
facing, and the rudeness of the moulding, show this to be an addition of the third 
century. 

Both from its position and curious form it may safely be identified with the 
('mbilicus Romae mentioned in the Notitia, Regio vitt., and by the anonymous 
writer of the Hinseidlen MS., who appears to have visited Rome about the eighth 
century. No classical writer mentions this, but it was probably to some extent a 
copy of the sacred omphalos at Delphi. This sacred object, which marked the 
supposed centre of the world, is shown on many tetradrachms of the Seleucidae, 
but more clearly on a Greek painted vase of the fourth century’ which represents 
Orestes taking sanctuary in the shrine of the Delphian Apollo.° 

He seizes the omphalos with one hand: it is represented as a conical stone 
covered with a close network of gold chains wound round and round it. The 
existing structure was probably the base of some copy of this, set up to mark the 
centre of the city; or, it may itself have been the omphalos. 

This circular structure has also been supposed to be the pedestal of a statue of 
the Genius Populi Romani, but this is clearly contradicted by its form, which is 
quite unlike that of the pedestal of a statue. 


* Along part of this addition is fixed a long length of the original moulded plinth of the Rostra, 
evidently taken from the end which was hidden by this late extension. 
>» Jahn, Vasenhbilder, Hamburg, 1839. 


© The same subject is represented on a fine terra-cotta slab in the Louvre. 
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THE MILLIARIUM AUREUM. 


Another circular monument, much earlier in date, probably stood on the other 
horn of the curve (see Plate I.). 

This was the Milliarium Aureum set up by Augustus in 29 B.c.; it was a gilt 
bronze pillar, inscribed with the names and distances of the gates of Rome from 
that central point; it had also a list of the towns on the roads which radiated from 
Rome.* Its position is indicated by Tacitus,” who records that Otho and the 
Praetorian conspirators who murdered Galba met “ad Milliarium Aureum, sub 
aede Saturni.” 

The Notitia® describes it as being by the Vicus Jugarius. The position shown 
on Plate I. suits both these indications, as it is close to the steps of the Temple 
of Saturn, and hard by the point where the Vicus Jugarius branches out of the 
Sacra Via. Near this point several fragments in Parian marble of a moulded 
plinth and frieze, curved on plan, were found by Canina, and are now lying near." 
These are shown on Plate [II. The curve of the plinth shows a complete diameter 
of about 10 feet 6 inches. 

[t appears (from the base of the square pilaster) to have not been a complete 
circle; but the existing pieces are not sufficient to show the whole design. It no 
doubt in some way formed the base of the bronze column: these pieces probably 
belong to a restoration under Severus: the carving of the frieze is very inferior to 


work of Augustus’ time. 


4 See Pliny, Hist. Nat. iii. 99. 

» Hist. i. 27; see also Suet. Otho, 6; and Plutarch, Galba, 24. 

® See Preller, Regionen der Stadt Rom. Jena, 1845. 

4 Since this was written these fragments have been set up in the position conjecturally shown 


on my plan. 
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Read March 19th, 1885. 


Tue little building which forms the subject of this paper was, until the summer 
of last year, one of the very few examples left to us of the adjuncts to the gate- 
house of a monastery. It is now utterly destroyed, not one stone being left on 
another. There is no published account of it, and the only plan which shows its 
relation to the other conventual buildings is, I believe, the one which accompanies 
this paper. I have prepared the following account in the belief that the Society of 
Antiquaries, though powerless to prevent the destruction of the ancient buildings 
of the country, will not hear of their demolition without wishing to preserve for 
its members authentic memorials of their existence. I am indebted chiefly to 
Mr. Charles Lynam, of Stoke upon Trent, for the drawings which enable me to 
place the features of the building plainly before you. 


Croxden abbey is about two miles from Alton, in Staffordshire. It was a 
Cistercian house, founded by the second Bertram de Verdun, who also built the 
castle at Alton. The abbey buildings were begun about 1181, but the church 
was not dedicated until 1253. The church was the burial-place of the de Verduns, 
who always showed great affection for the convent. The principal gate of the 
monastery was undoubtedly that which closed the road from Alton. Tradition 
places its site exactly at the western end of the little building, which was lately 
the parish church, and is now the subject of this paper. Dr. Garner, who wrote a 
short history of Staffordshire about forty years ago, says the remains of the gate- 
house might then be seen adjoining the parish church. On the other side of the 
gate tradition places the old stables of the abbey. The road now passing through 
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the abbey church was made to connect the Alton road with a bye-road leading 
indirectly to Rocester and Uttoxeter. The block-plan (Plate I.) shows the position 
of the building upon the end of the Alton road. It was set rather askew to the 
line of road and to the gate: presumably to bring its axis parallel to that of the 
great church. Plate II. shows the plan and a view of the building. The width 
was 18 ft. 6in., and the length 54 feet on the south side, and 50 ft. 6 im. on the 
north. It had two doorways, one to the west, which in later days was walled up, 
and one to the south. The south door was partly rebuilt in 1789, that date, with 
initials, being on the keystone. Three of the earlier jamb-stones were allowed to 
remain in their places, and show that the opening was original. 

The jambs of both doorways are figured on Plate III. The building, which we 
will now call the chapel, to distinguish it from the great church, had six windows 
remaining, three in the south side, one at the east end, and two, blocked up, to 
the north. These windows were not exactly alike, but they were all lancets with 
proper jambs, sills, and rear arches. The east window was longer than the others. 
They differed from the lancets of the church only in the section of the rear 
arches, Which are square in the church, but in this chapel were chamfered. A 
drawing of the sill of one window is given on Plate III. and sketches of the 
window-heads. 

Under the windows, inside, was a string-course. Only the scars of it remained. 
It was possibly cut away when the last pewing was done. At 16 feet from the 
east wall the half of an oak screen had been allowed to remain between the pews 
and the clerk’s desk. It stood on an oak sill, of which the part under the screen 
only remained, the rest had been sawn off close to the post. On the face of the 
sill were sunk quatrefoils, of which, I fear, no drawing was made. The post, 
panels, and rail are figured on Plate III. Between the east wall and the first 
south window was a small recess with trefoil head. The margin of the recess 
was boldly rebated for a shutter, and at the spring of the trefoil was a half- 
inch groove in the sides and back for a wooden shelf. There was no sign of 
a drain. The exact dimensions are given on Plate III. I have not learnt 
whether any traces of a piscina were found. The aumbry or credence was 
hidden, until the destruction of the building began, under a thick coat of 
modern plaster. During the removal of the plaster at least two series of wall- 
paintings were found. The first or medieval series was chiefly in red, on a very 
thin hard ground. I am describing it from the fragments which adhered to the 
jamb-linings and arch-stones. A border of red paint of a bricky tint, varying in 
shade, and about two inches wide, was traceable on the window-arches and on the 
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face of the aumbry. There was a picture of the Virgin and Child on the south 
wall, between the first and second windows; this was chiefly brown and red. 
Over these red paintings was the second coat of whitewash, and on it the paintings 
were black and buff. Sacramental texts were written in black letter on scrolls on 
either side of the east window. Between the second and third windows, on the 
south side, was the Apostles’ Creed in a framing of scroll-work. On the next 
wall-space was the Lord’s Prayer, in a similar border, and on the west wall a 
figure of Death, with a spade, and standing on a grave. 

The roof had five roughly-shaped trusses—tie-beam, collar, and struts. They 
rested on a chamfered stone cornice. Two of the trusses supported at the west 
end the wooden belleot, in which hung one bell, 13 inches diameter at the mouth. 
It had the initials WR. MR. RO and the date 1588. The pews were of various 
dates; some had stopped framing and Jacobean scroll-work, the greater number 
had mitred mouldings and raised panels, and some were of deal. 

Outside, the architectural features were extremely simple. A single chamfered 
cornice like that inside rested on the heads of the lancets. A very broad 
splay formed the base of the walls. There were six buttresses, not counting 
the four abutments at the west end. The external splays of the windows agreed 
in character with those of other windows of the abbey, differing slightly in size. 
The walls were three feet thick at the foundations. The stones were well but 
not very finely worked with the chisel. On the north side few original details 
remained ; there was a built-up doorway, not medieval, in addition to the two 
built-up windows. The wall was least original towards the west, where a third 
window may have been, and the west wall had been very largely rebuilt. Its 
heavy buttresses had the look of ancient walls sloped off and weathered with 
whatever came to hand, mostly with chamfered angle-stones from the ruins, but 
there were some undoubtedly modern stones among them. On the south side 
were also some evidences of rebuilding, chiefly about the doorway, but extending 
to the first buttress. There was also a straight joint in the upper part of the east 
wall near the south angle buttress, and another in the west wall, also at the south 
side. 

These signs of rebuilding, and the absence of the original roof, suggest that 
there may have been an interval between the dissolution of the monastery and the 
conversion of the chapel into the parish church, and within that time it may have 
been unroofed with the other buildings of the abbey. If that were so most of the 
irregularities in the walling would be accounted for. I do not attempt to account 
for all. In the course of six hundred years so many whims and accidents alter 
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the physiognomy of a building that its minute history is seldom to be traced. 
The broad facts of this one are however clear enough. We had a building of 
medieval proportions, with lancet-windows of true section, a string under the 
windows, and a true medieval cornice to the wall. This could not be other than 
a medieval building, and of no other time than the middle of the thirteenth 
century. No difficulty in reading the history of the building is at all commen- 
surate with the difficulty, the impossibility, of calling it modern. I am sure no 
one here can doubt for an instant that it was one of the original buildings of the 
abbey. 

[ have the misfortune, the shame, and regret, to state, that after all that has 
been done for the study of architecture and of ecclesiastical antiquity, this little 
building has been pulled down in the belief that it was not ancient, and that it 
had no historical value. 

[ will not say another word about its age, but I think it worth while to offer a 
few remarks on its value as belonging to aclass of building of which few examples 
remain among the ruins of so many monasteries. 

Of all the parts which belonged to a complete monastic establishment the 
secular or semi-secular buildings are those which have been the most completely 
destroyed. The cloister and its adjuncts had a more elaborate and beautiful 
architecture, which was in some sort a protection even in the worst times. 
Carved and moulded stones would be less useful to the depredator than the 
material of the smaller and plainer buildings. Whatever the cause, the detached 
and subordinate buildings were among the first to disappear, so that the ordinary 
knowledge of monastic architecture is confined almost to the dispositions of 
churches, chapter-houses, refectories, and the other buildings grouped round the 
cloister. Guest-houses, with their chambers and stables, the true inns of the 
middle ages, are very rare. The stables at Croxden were pulled down within the 
memory of man, and now this little building, the last on the secular side of the 
abbey, is destroyed. From what I have said of its position, it will be agreed that 
it was probably the gate-house chapel. It stood close to the gate, and while that 
was set square to the road, the chapel was, for the sake of orientation, I believe, 
set so oblique that between the north walland the south was a difference in length 
of three feet six inches. It had a communication through the western door with 
the gate-house, and by its south door with the abbey-court. This would be the 
proper arrangement if it were the guest-chapel. Then, that being its use, it was 
probably also the chapel for the lay brethren and the serfs of the monastery. 
There was no parish church at Croxden. Some place would be provided where 
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the wives of the farm-labourers and the bailiffs could hear mass and confess. 
From its position on the west side of the church, as far as possible from the 
monastic parts of the establishment, it must certainly have had some secular or 
semi-secular use, and, with the paintings on the walls, that of the Virgin and 
Child being perhaps not the only one, it is difficult to imagine the other use to 
which it was applied, if it was not what I have ventured to call it. However, 
with the uncertainty or without, such as it was, this building might twelve months 
ago have told its own tale. It was there to speak of some ancient use, to be 
explained perhaps by other examples elsewhere. It might in its turn have shed 
light upon them. It has actually gone to increase the great popular ignorance of 
medieval life. For those who ought to have been its guardians it had no value, 


and they boldly declared it was better out of the way. 


[ am tempted to draw a parallel between this last destruction at Croxden and 
the first. In looking at the plan of the monks’ church, one cannot help being struck 
by the quite unusual shape of the choir (Plate I.). Here is a thirteenth century 
Knglish church, very English in all its details, but it has a rounded end and round 
chapels, and, stranger still, this church is Cistercian. Who would have expected 
that > I do not know the whole of the authority for the lightly tinted parts of the 
larger plan, it was made many years ago, but the chapel tinted black still stands. 
Now if the first possessor of the dissolved abbey, who, I presume, made the road from 
vate to gate, had gone a little more to the left, we should have lost all evidence of 
this curious exception to the almost universal Cistercian plan. He left this chapel 
because it did not come in his way; he pulled down all the rest because he saw in 
it nothing unusual or valuable, nothing interesting. We cannot blame him. No 
one in the sixteenth century had the idea there could be historical evidence in the 
shape of a building, or in the details of its ornament; neither could he guess that 
300 years later human beings would be found so foolish as to care how their 
ancestors lived, or what were their ways of building. It is chiefly in the nine- 
teenth century that this interest in the past life of the world has been developed. 
It has become to us almost a new sense giving us a pleasure and an education our 
ancestors did not enjoy. With this new knowledge comes a new duty. We are 
under obligations to each other and to posterity to protect every relic by which 
the knowledge of past times may be increased. Henceforth we are not at liberty 
to destroy an ancient building because we fail to find in it the value it may have 
for others, and that it has, whether recognised or not, in the history of its own 


time. 


XVIII.—On a Military Decoration relating to the Roman Conquest of Britain. By 
Joun Evans, D.C.L., LLD., President. 


Read June 11, 1885. 


Any discovery connected with the Roman Conquest of Britain is of such 
general as well as antiquarian interest that [ need no apology for calling the 
attention of the Society to a remarkable relic recording the success of the Roman 
invaders, even though it will not be now described for the first time. 

An account of this relic, accompanied by a photograph of it, has already been 
published in Italian by Dr. Carlo Gregorutti, in the Archeografo Triestino," a 
periodical which is however but little known among English readers, and it is 
from this source that all the actual information I possess as to the character of the 
object is derived. 

The translation of the title of Dr. Gregorutti’s interesting memoir may be 
given as follows, “ Example of a Roman Military Decoration belonging to the cate- 
gory of Phalerae.”” The object itself was found some three or four years ago by a 
contractor, who was obtaining a supply of stone from one of the cavern-like 
quarries formerly worked by the Romans, in the neighbourhood of Pola, in Istria. 
It formed part of a small hoard of silver articles which had keen deposited in a 
niche, and which had in process of time become covered by a thin layer of 
stalagmite. The total weight of silver was something over a pound, and the bulk 
of it was sold at its metal value; the few objects which appear to have been saved 
consisted of a kind of button, a ring, a pendant, a kind of tag, and the embossed 
plate which I will now describe. Its general form is that of an elongated 
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pentagon, the extreme length of which is about 5 inches, its greatest width about 
2 inches, and its shortest side, which forms the top of the plate, about 1$ 
inch. If the tag already mentioned, which is provided with a circular hole for a 
cord of some kind, was originally attached to the point or lower end of the 
pentagon the total length would have been about 6 inches. The plate is as it 
were divided into two areas, the lower triangular though slightly truncated, the 
upper trapezoidal. 

In the lower part of the triangle Mars is represented marching to the right, but 
with the face partly turned to the left. On his head is a crested helmet, and on 
his left shoulder he carries a trophy consisting of a coat of mail surmounted by a 
helmet, with on either side an oval shield, one of them charged with a thunderbolt 
and the other with a rhomboid figure surmounted by a semicircle. In his right 
hand he holds a spear obliquely. Behind him is a mantle attached to his naked 
body by a girdle, and on his legs are greaves ornamented with the symbol of the 
thunderbolt. Along the edges of the plate is a border containing a sort of zigzag 
pattern, and this is continued over the head of Mars so as to form a kind of 
pediment. In the space between this pediment and the upper side of the triangle 
is a tripod between two winged gryphons. Above these is a raised and orna- 
mented band forming a sort of base or exergual line to the upper trapezoidal 
portion of the plate. Around the margin of this the zigzagged border again 
occurs, and extending from it are seven loops or eyelet-holes, three along the top 
and two on either side. In the centre of this part of the plate is represented a 
winged Victory, standing to the right, draped from the waist downwards, and 
with the left knee raised. Behind her crouches a captive with his arms tied 
behind him, his bearded face turned to the right, his body naked to the waist, and 
his legs apparently encased in braccae. A truncated oval shield, ornamented with 
a fulmen, hangs behind the right wing of Victory, and between her and the 
captive lies another oval shield similarly decorated. In front of Victory is the 
trunk of a palm-tree, on which she supports with her left hand a circular shield, 


DEVIC», 


on which with her right hand she has inscribed in two lines : 
BRITTA 


whole of the plate has been gilt, with the exception of the nude parts of the 
figures, the shields, the tripod, and the two gryphons. There is, moreover, a gilt 
bracelet on the left arm of Victory, and there are some traces of gilding on the 
devices upon the shields. 

The whole is admirably wrought in high relief, the figures retouched with the 
graver and partly chiseled; the inscription and the ornamental lines appear to 
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have been engraved in intaglio. The artistic work is not in the purest style, but 
exhibits a certain amount of mannerism, somewhat significant of the decadence 
of art. 

The exact purpose which this plate was intended to serve is difficult of deter- 
mination. Dr. Gregorutti is inclined to regard it as the cheek-piece of a helmet, 
and at the same time to bring it within the category of phalerae; though it seems 
rather doubtful whether the name of phalera can be properly applied to it. We 
may however safely regard it as being essentially a military decoration. 

As to its date he is inclined to assign it to the latter part of the reign of 
Septimius Severus, when he was engaged in war in this island, a.p. 210 to 211, 
in which latter year he died at York. His reasons for not regarding it as of earlier 
date are partly based upon the style of art and partly on the form of the legend, 
BRITTA with two T’s, a form which first commonly appears on the coinage of 
Commodus, BRITANNIA with one T being that which is usually found on the 
coins of Claudius, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, though BRITTANNIA is to be 
read on a coin of Hadrian. 

In this attribution of date [I am inclined to concur, but I hesitate as to 
accepting Dr. Gregorutti’s interpretation of the inscription, which he regards as 
typifying DE VICTORIA BRITTANICA. It is true that the legend 
VICTORIAE BRITTANNICAE occurs on coins both of Severus and his 
sons, while DE BRITANNIS, DE GERMANIS, Xec., are not uncommon 
formulas. DE VICTORIA however is a form which, on coins at all events, 
does not oecur, and I would venture to suggest that the inseription “ writ large ” 
was probably DEVICTA BRITTANNIA, which might well refer to the com- 
plete conquest of the island by Severus. For a precedent [ need only mention 
the well-known coins of Vespasian, with the legend DEVICTA IVDAEA* on 
which a nearly similar device to that upon this silver ornament occurs. There is 
on these a Victory in a similar attitude inseribing S.P.Q.R. on a buckler placed in a 
similar manner upon the stem of a palm-tree. By the side of the palm-tree is 
seated the weeping figure of Juda, which in a great degree corresponds with 
that of the captive behind the Victory on the British plaque. It is true that there 
is a considerable space of time between the days of Vespasian and those of 
Severus, to which the ornament now under consideration has been assigned, but 
similar inscriptions prevail even in the Constantine period, such as SARMATIA 
DEVICTA and ALAMANNIA DEVICTA. 


® Madden, Coins of the Jews (1881), p. 214. Cohen. 
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In the accompanying plate, fig. 6, is represented the reverse of another coin of 
Vespasian, on which the Victory closely resembles that on the ornament now 
under consideration, but I have also added other coins of Severus and of Caracalla 
(figs 7 and 8), on which the resemblance is almost equally striking. On both 
these latter coins the type refers to British victories, as will be seen from the 
legend on fig. 7, VICTORIAE BRITTANNICAE. 

Whether the inscription DEVIC. BRITTA. is to be read as DE VICTORIA 
BRITTANNICA or DEVICTA BRITTANNIA is a matter of comparatively 
small importance. The fact remains that the remarkable ornament found in 
Istria is one of those illustrative monuments relating to the Roman Conquest of 
Britain which cannot fail to be of the highest interest to all students of our 
national history. 

Although the subject of phalerae has already been discussed in the pages of 
the Archaeologia,* it may not be amiss to add a few words to what has already been 
said by Mr. Wylie. The term is in frequent use by Roman historians and poets, 
and the ornaments designated as phalerae appear to have decorated both horses 
and warriors. The word seems to have been of Greek origin, dd@Aapov, which in 
turn is derived from ¢@ados, a boss or plate forming part of a helmet. In Latin, 
however, the singular, phalera, does not occur, only the plural, phalerae, being 
used; as such ornaments were, as a rule, never worn singly. Their nature seems 
to have been but imperfectly appreciated until about forty years ago, but since 
that time a considerable amount of literature relating to them has grown up. 
Among the first to recognise numismatic representations of such objects was 
Signor Gennaro Riccio, who, in his Monete delle antiche famiglie di Roma,’ identified 
a kind of square frame, with diagonal bars and bosses at the angles and in the 
centre, as being una falera. 

This frame occurs in conjunction with a hasta pura and a laurel-wreath on 
certain coins of the Arria family, and was regarded by Eckhel and some earlier 


writers—-as, for instance, Vaillant—as being intended for an ignited altar. A 
nearly similar object is shown on some Gaulish coins, with the reverse type of the 
charioteer ; and the late M. Adrien de Longpérier, adopting the opinion of M. 
Deville of Rouen, and of Signor Riccio, published in the Recwe Numismatique ° for 
1848, an elaborate article on these coins and on the subject of phalerae in general. 

An article by Mr. Akerman, based on De Longpérier’s paper, was published in 
the Numismatic Chronicle for 1849." 


® Vol. xliv. p. 101. » Naples, 1843, p. 28. © Vol. xiii. p. 85. 1 Vol. xi. p. 147. 
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The discovery of a set of phalerae formed of silver, at Lauersfort, near Crefeld, 
formed the subject of the Winckelmanns Fest-Programm for 1860, by Otto Jahn. 
This is, perhaps, the most complete treatise on phalerae which has hitherto 
appeared. Some notices of monuments bearing the representations of soldiers 
decorated with phalerae have also been published in the Jahrhicher des Vereins 
von Alterthums-freunde im Rheinlande,* and by Lindenschmit.” Thanks to such 
monuments, we know the manner in which these decorations were worn, and are 
also able to identify the phalerae themselves when found singly. 

On the monuments of Manlius Caelius and Quintus Sertorius, preserved respect- 
ively at Bonn and Verona, we see that a kind of framework, apparently of leather, 
hangs over the cuirass in front; and on this there are on the breast two armillae, 
or torques, suspended ; while lower down, in rows of three, hang circular bosses 
bearing devices upon them, among which the head of Medusa is conspicuous. On 
other monuments, as on that of Caius Marius, the bosses are simply ornamented 
by means of a series of concentric mouldings. The same is the case with the 
phalerae on the monuments of Quintus Cornelius, Caius Marius, and Lucius, and 
the bas-relief from the Villa Albani, on all of which the cuirass charged with 
phalerae is represented apart from the warriors. 

The set of phalerae found at Lauersfort were nine in number, and formed of 
thin silver plate, the heads upon them being chased in high relief. It is needless 
to enter into details, but among them one represents the full-faced head of 
Medusa, and two others apparently busts of the youthful Bacchus. Heads of 
Medusa may be recognised on the centre bosses of several of the monuments, and 
among the detached phalerae which have come down to our own days several 
present this device. Two such formed of chalcedony haye been engraved by De 
Longpérier from the collection in the Louvre. Several more are preserved both 
in public and private collections. One in my own is shown as fig. 2 in the plate, 
the face being rendered in a pleasing but conventional manner. The tongue does 
not protrude in the manner so frequently seen in the earlier representations of 
the Gorgon-head.° 

On another which [ possess, and which is shown in fig. 3, the head is probably 
intended for that of the youthful Bacchus. Both are formed of nearly white 
chalcedony, and the perforations through them—which are in both cases at right 


* Heft lv. and lvi., 1875, p. 177. 
>» Alt. ons. heidn. Vorzeit, Heft iv., Pl. vi. 2. 


¢ See J. Six, De Gorgone. 4to. Amsterdam, 1885. 
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angles to each other—would readily admit of their being tied on to flat straps in 
the manner shown on the monuments. 

The Gorgon’s head, from its prophylactic powers, was an indispensable adjunct 
of the gis, and from the same cause was also a favourite personal ornament. 
[t is remarkable that, among ancient camei, by far the majority are representations 
of the head of Medusa. The two jet ornaments which are represented as figs. + 
and 5 in the plate seem to belong to the class of personal ornaments rather than 
to that of phalerae, but they may be of interest for comparison with them. The 
original of fig. 4 was found at Amiens, and that of fig. 5 in the neighbourhood of 
Bonn. That from Amiens is provided with a gold loop for suspension. I have a 
smaller but somewhat imperfect ornament of the same kind, also formed of jet, 
found at Rheims. It is, however, needless to dwell on this subject, which is only 
cognate to that of the phal rae. 

In conclusion, I may cite in illustration of such records of the wars in Britain 
the opening words of an inscription recorded by Gruter:* M.VETTIO.M. 
DONIS . DONATO. BELLO. BRITAN . TORQVIBVS . ARMILLIS 
PHALERIS. 


a 1102-4. 


XIX.—Life of Bishop Lioyd. By James Herperr Cookn, 


Read June 11, 1485. 


Wittim Lioyp, one of the most learned and eminent of English bishops, 
descended from an ancient Welsh family seated in the island of Anglesea, was 
born in 1627, at Tilehurst, in Berkshire, of which place his father was rector, and 
also vicar of Sunning, in the same county. He received his early education from 
his father, and was entered in 1638 a student of Oriel college, Oxford, and the 
following year obtained a scholarship at Jesus college. In 1642 he proceeded 
B.A. and left the university, but returned in 1646, when he commenced M.A. and 
was chosen fellow of his college. He was ordained deacon in 1649 and after- 
wards became tutor to the children of Sir William Backhouse of Swallowfield, 
Berks. In 1654 he was presented to the living of Bradfield by Elias Ashmole, 
but, a dispute arising as to the right of presentation, he resigned the living. In 
1656 he was ordained priest, and went to Wadham college, Oxon. as governor to 
John Backhouse, Esq., a gentleman commoner, with whom he continued till 165%. 
In September 1660 he was incorporated M.A. at Cambridge, and was made a 
prebendary of Ripon. In 1666 he was appointed a king’s chaplain, and in 1667 
was collated to a prebend of Salisbury, having shortly before proceeded D.D. at 
Oxford. 

In 1668 he was presented by the Crown to the vicarage of St. Mary’s, in 
Reading, and was installed archdeacon of Merioneth, in the cathedral church of 
Bangor, of which he was made a dean in 1672, in which year also he obtained a 
prebend in St. Paul’s, London. In 1674 he became residentiary of Salisbury, and 
in 1676 he obtained the vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, resigning his prebend 


of St. Paul’s. In 1678 he preached the sermon at the funeral of Sir Edmondsbury 
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Godfrey, who was buried in St. Martin’s, and whose murder was attributed to the 
Papists in revenge for the part he had taken in the detection of the so-called 
Popish Plot. 

Lloyd had become much interested in the Romish controversies of this period 
and had written several tracts in the interests of the Established Church. In his 
** Considerations touching the true way to suppress Popery in this Kingdom,” 
published in 1667, he proposed to tolerate such Papists as would reject the pope’s 
infallibility and his assumed power to depose kings, excluding the rest, a method 
which had been put in practice with success in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. The ultra-Protestant feeling of the country was, however, strongly 
excited at this suggestion, and Lloyd was suspected of concealed complicity with 
the measures for the encouragement of popery then being promoted by the court 
party. This suspicion increasing on his appointment in 1680 to the bishopric of 
St. Asaph, he vindicated himself by showing that at that time the popish 
party greatly dreaded such measures of toleration as being likely to divide them, 
and thus destroy their hopes of bringing the whole nation under the pope’s 
authority. Subsequent events, however, soon put Lloyd’s character and motives 
in a very different light. On the accession of James [I. the hopes of the popish 
party were strongly encouraged by the proceedings of the king, himself a 
Romanist, who soon began by the exercise of his mere prerogative, and without 
the co-operation or consent of parliament, to fill every office in his power in the 
army, the universities, and the state with Papists. By his famous “ Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience” he further sought, under the specious guise of a general 
toleration, to relax the laws which prevented the employment of Roman Catholics 
in many departments of the state, and thus still farther to prosecute his designs. 
The outraged Protestant feeling of the country, however, now began to assert 
itself, and on the king’s issuing an order for the Declaration to be publicly read 
in all churches a meeting of prelates and eminent divines was held at Lambeth 
palace, at which the first formal step in opposition to the king’s designs was taken. 
A petition to the king, respectfully asserting the illegality of the Declaration and 
the consciencious inability of the petitioners to obey the order to read it, was drawn 
up and agreed to, and was signed by archbishop Sancroft, and by six bishops, 
viz., Lloyd of St. Asaph’s, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and 
Wells, White of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Bristol. The petition was taken 
to the king by the bishops, and presented to him by bishop Lloyd. The committal 
of the seven prelates to the Tower by the enraged king, their subsequent trial and 
triumphant acquittal—to the intense joy of the whole kingdom and the deep 
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chagrin of the king and court—are matters of well-known history. Bishop 
Lloyd was one of the most prominent and active agents in these transactions. 
It was his hand that presented the petition to the king, and he was one of the 
few who ventured to remonstrate with James on his arbitrary proceedings. When 
the bishops were brought from the Tower and allowed to depart on bail, previous 
to their trial, they found it difficult to escape from the importunate crowd of their 
well-wishers. Lloyd was detained in Palace Yard by admirers who struggled to 
touch his hands and to kiss the skirt of his robe, till Clarendon with some diffi- 
culty rescued him and carried him home by a by-path. 

Bishop Lloyd bore an active part in the events which followed, and which 
soon resulted in the deposition and flight of King James II. He greatly 
interested himself in the controversy about the legitimacy of the king’s son, and 
had the most perfect collection in England of the numerous tracts written on 
the subject. He is not known to have published anything on this subject himself, 
but a pamphlet purporting to be written by a Dr. Bray was believed to have pro- 
ceeded from his pen. It was Lloyd, however, who devised the argument which 
put the dethronement of James in such a light, that it was said at the time that 
he did more than any other man to persuade the clergy to accept the new dynasty 
with a submissive though scarcely a hearty loyalty. 

On the accession of William and Mary, Lloyd was appointed lord almoner to 
the king. In 1692 he was translated to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, during 
his tenure of which he built all the south side of the castle of Eccleshall, the 
episcopal residence, and was the first bishop who resided there after the Restora- 
tion. It was previously little better than a farm-house, and had become much 
dilapidated during and since the Civil War. In 1699 he exchanged that see for 
the more important diocese of Worcester, and retained his appointment as lord 
almoner upon the accession of queen Anne. In 1702, having, together with his 
son, interested himself too warmly in an election for the county of Worcester in 
opposition to the return of Sir John Pakington, a complaint of the bishop's 
conduct was made to the House of Commons. An address from that House to the 
queen followed, upon which he was dismissed from his office as lord almoner, but 
the deprivation carried with it no loss of court favour. 

Dr. Lloyd was a most industrious and indefatigable literary worker, as may be 
seen by the list of his ascertained writings. In the earlier part of his life the 
Roman Catholic controversies chiefly exercised his pen, but he subsequently 
became an ardent student of unfulfilled prophecy and chronology. Many of his 
writings were not published, being left imperfect, or were incorporated in the 
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works of other men. Perhaps the most important of his labours was his contribu- 
tion to bishop Burnet’s History of the Reformation, which Burnet thus acknow- 
ledges, “The person that did engage me chiefly to this work” (Lloyd, then dean 
of Bangor) “was on many accounts much fitter to have undertaken it himself, 
being the most indefatigable in his industry and the most judicious in his observa- 
tions of any I know, and is one of the greatest masters of style now living. But 
being engaged in the service of the Church, in a station that affords him very 
little leisure, he set me on to it, and furnished me with a curious collection of his 
own observations. And in some sort this work may be accounted his, for he 
corrected it with a most critical exactness; so that the first materials and the last 
finishing of it are from him.” Elsewhere Burnet says of bishop Lloyd “ He was 
a great critic in the Greek and Latin authors, but chiefly in the Scriptures, of the 
words and phrases of which he carried the most perfect concordance in his 
memory, and had it the readiest about him of all men that I ever knew. He was 
an exact historian and the most punctual in chronology of allour divines. He had 
read the most books, and with the best judgment, and had made the most copious 
extracts out of them of any in this age; so that Wilkins used to say he had the 
most learning in ready cash of any that he ever knew.” Burnet also says “ He 
was a holy, patient, and humble man, and ready to do good when he saw a proper 
opportunity ; even his love of study did not divert him from that.” 

In his episcopal office bishop Lloyd was gentle, earnest, unselfish, and especially 
courteous with Non-conformists. The laws against non-conformity then in force 
were most severe and stringent, but in his dealings with the Dissenters in his 
(liocese, and especially with the Quakers, he showed the greatest possible tender- 
ness and consideration. It was his practice to invite them to a conference and 
reason with them, seeking by temperate argument and kind and liberal treatment 
to draw them within the pale of the Church; and whenever he could do so, he 
would exercise his authority to relieve them from the imprisonments and penalties 
to which they were liable. Many illustrations of this mild and reasonable temper 
will be found in the following letters, and some farther most interesting details 
of bishop Lloyd’s conferences and dealings with Dissenters and Quakers are given 
in the life of the Rev. Philip Henry, and in the ‘‘ Account of the convincement, 
travels, and services”’ of Richard Davies, an eminent Quaker, for some extracts 
from which see the Appendix. The same wide sympathy and desire for toleration 
are conspicuous in his early proposals for dealing with the Roman Catholics, 
already noticed. Lloyd was also very desirous of promoting some sort of union 
between foreign Protestants and the Church of England, and his correspondence 
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with archbishop Tenison displays a thorough knowledge of the subject, and at 
the same time a calm caleulation and a statesmanlike forecast of the difficulties 
attending the project. 

Lord Macaulay speaks of bishop Lloyd as “a pious, honest, and learned man, 
but of slender judgment, and half-crazed by his persevering endeavours to extract 
from the Book of Daniel, and from the Revelation, some information about the 
pope and the king of France’’; but a review of the transactions of his life 
certainly does not justify so harsh and hasty a judgment. 

Macaulay’s allusion is evidently to an account given by Swift of Lloyd’s going, 
when nearly 90 years of age, and probably in some degree of senile weakness of 
mind, to queen Anne, to prove to her majesty out of Daniel and the Revelation 
that in four years there would be a war of religion, that the king of France would 
become a Protestant, and that the Popedom would be destroyed. 

Bishop Lloyd died at Hartlebury castle, on 50th August, 1717, and was buried 
in the church of Flodbury, near Evesham, of which his son was rector; where 
there is a monument to his memory, with a long inscription setting forth his great 


learning and many virtues. 


APPENDIX. 


I. Bishor Lioyp AnD THE (QUAKERS. 


(From *‘ An Account of the convincement, exercises, services, and travels of that ancient servant 
of the Lord, Richard Davies.” Pub. by C. Gilpin, London, 1844.) 


‘** About the year 1680 or 1681, came Dr. William Lloyd, late of St. Martin’s in London 
to be Bishop of this Diocese, called St. Asaph. Persecution was very sharp and severe in several 
places about this time, upon account of excommunication and the statute of 201. a month. But 
this new bishop thought to take a more mild way to work, by summoning all sorts of dissenters 
to discourse with him, and seek to persuade them to turn to the Church of England. 

[ stayed a pretty while in London; and when the Lord made way for me, I took my 
leave of the city Friends, letting them understand that I was preparing homewards, intending 
for my prison, upon the writ De Excommunicato Capiendo, that was out against me and our 
Friends, and other Dissenters in this diocese called St. Asaph. I acquainted my friend William 
Penn, and some Friends, that I intended to give Bishop Lloyd a visit before I went to prison, 


if the Lord pleased to make way for me. So my friend William Penn, the morning before I 
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came out of the city, sent me a letter from the Lord Hyde to the bishop, with his coat of arms 
on it, unsealed. I took my journey, and the Lord brought me safe home, to the comfort of my 
family and friends. The next morning I set out to see the Bishop without interruption. 

(The interview lasted till late at night, and was continued a great part of the next two days, 
the discourse being chiefly upon Baptism and Ordination.) At the close of it, R. Davies said, 
‘ Bishop Lloyd, if I go to prison upon this account, I shall have more peace there than thou shalt 
have in thy palace.’ He also said, ‘ Suppose another prince should arise that would impose 
something upon thee that thou couldest not do for conscience sake, what wouldest thou do?’ He 
said, ‘ Then I will go to Pennsylvania also ;’ for at that time many Friends were about going 
there. The Bishop ealled for pen and ink, and said he would write to the Chancellor for my 
liberty, but I told him J was not satisfied for myself, and my friends in prison. So he wrote to 
the Chancellor to suspend the execution of the writ." When he had done, he read the letter 
to me, and I owned his kindness to us all therein. Then I took the Lord Hyde’s letter out of 
my pocket and gave it him. When he had read it, he said be hoped I was satisfied that he had 
granted me the contents of that letter. I told him it was so, and I hoped he would have his 
reward for his well doing. Then I was dismissed, had leave to come home, and brought a 
letter to John Edwards, chancellor, a peevish man against Friends, who lived at Llanymynech, 
about eight miles from Welshpool. When he received the letter, he did according to the 
Bishop’s order, and those Friends in the diocese that were concerned therein were not molested 
nor troubled on that account any more, and the Friends that were in prison before were 
discharged. 

In the year 1688 it seemed good to King James to publish a Declaration for Liberty of 
(‘onscience, and ordered the Bishops to send it to their several dioceses that it might be read. 
Seven of them would not read it, Bishop Lloyd aforesaid was one of them ; therefore they were 
committed to the Tower. Then I remembered that which I spoke to the Bishop at his palace in 
the year 1681. And that year, when in London, I went to visit him in his troubles; and he 
said to me, ‘I often thought of your words, and I could wish I were in Pennsylvania myself. 
He told me the reason why they could not read the Declaration, saying, ‘ it was arbitrary, and 
not according to law.’ I took my leave of hin, and he kindly acknowledged my visit. After 
some time they were released.” 

R. Davies mentions many instances of Bishop Lloyd’s mercies, kindness, and compassion 
towards Friends during those persecuting times, as well in the diocese of St. Asaph as after his 


translation to Worcester. 


II. BisHor Lioyp aND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


(From an account of the ** Life and Death of Mr. Philip Henry,” by his son, Matthew Henry. 
Pub. at Salop. 1765.) 


‘In the same year 1681 happened a public discourse at Oswestry, between Dr. William 
Lloyd (then Bishop of St. Asaph, afterwards Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield) and some Non- 


* This identical letter is in this collection. 
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contormist ministers, of which Mr. Henry was one. The story in short is this. That learned 
Bishop, at his first coming to the diocese of St. Asaph, in his zeal for the Established Church, 
set himself with vigour to reduce the Dissenters to it; and that he might do it with the cords of 
a man, he resolved, before he took any other methods, to reason the matter with them, and to 
endeavour their convictions by discourse, in which he had a very great felicity, both by his 
learning and temper. If there were any that declined discourse with him, he improved that 
against them very much; urging (as he wrote afterwards to Mr. Henry) that no man can pretend 
conscience for not coming, when he is required, to give an account of his religion to them that 
have authority to demand it, by the laws under which he lives, and to hear from their mouths 
what can be said for the Established Religion. One of the most considerable Nonconformist 
divines in his diocese was Mr. James Owen, of Oswestry, then very young, but well known 
since by several books, particularly ‘A Plea for Seripture Ordination,’ proving ordination by 
presbyters, without dioeesan bishops, to be valid. Several discourses the Bishop had with him 
in private ; at last his Lordship was pleased to appoint him to give him the meeting in the Town 
Hall at Oswestry, on Tuesday, September 27, 1681, there to give an account by what right he 
exercised the ministry, not having episcopal ordination. He directed him also to procure some 
other ministers to assist him, for he would be glad to hear what any of them had to say for 
themselves. It was not agreeable to Mr. Henry’s mild and modest temper to appear in such 
circumstances, but he was loath to desert his friend Mr. Owen, and so, with much importunity, 
he was prevailed on to go to Oswestry at the time appointed; and there came no other but 
Mr. Jonathan Roberts of Denbighshire, in the diocese of Bangor, a plain man, of great integrity, 
and a very good seholar. The Bishop came according to appointment, and brought with him for 
his assistant the famous Mr. Henry Dodwell. Mr. Henry, who was utterly a stranger to the 
Bishop, pressed hard to have had the discourse in private, before a select number, but it would 
not be granted. He also desired his Lordship that it might not be expected from him, being of 
another diocese, to concern himself in the discourse, but only as a hearer. ‘ Nay, Mr. Henry,’ 
said the Bishop, ‘it is not the concern of my diocese alone, but it is the common cause of 
religion; and therefore I expect you should interest yourself in it, more than as a hearer.’ 
His Lordship was pleased to promise that nothing which should be said by way of argument 
should be any way turned to the prejudice of the disputants, nor advantage taken of it to give 
them trouble. There were present divers of the clergy and gentry of the county, with 
the magistrates of the town, and a great number of people. ‘The discourse began about 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and continued until between 7 and 8 at night. Much was said pro and con. 
concerning the identity of Bishops and Presbyters, &e. It was managed with a great deal of 
liberty, and not under the strict laws of disputation, which made it hard to give any tolerable 
account of the particulars of it. The Bishop managed his part of the conference with a great deal 
of gravity, calmness, and evenness of spirit, and therein gave an excellent pattern to all in such 
situation. The conference broke off a little abruptly: the Bishop and Mr. Henry being somewhat 
close at an argument, in recapitulation of what had been discoursed of, Mr. Jonathan Roberts 
whispered to Mr. Henry, ‘ Pray let my Lord have the last word.’ A Justice of the Peace on the 


Bench, overhearing him, presently replied, ‘ You say my Lord shall have the last word; but he 
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shall not, for I will; we thank God we have the sword of power in our hands, and by the grace 
of God we will keep it; and look to yourselves, gentlemen, by the grace of God I will root you 
out of the country.” To which a forward man in the crowd said, ‘Amen, throw them down 
This the Bishop heard with silence, but the Mayor of the town took order for their 


airs.’ 
ifety. 
Two days after this discourse the Bishop wrote an obliging letter to Mr. Henry, to signify 
how very much he was pleased with the good temper and spirit that he had found in him at 
Oswestry ; that he looked upon him as one that intended well, but laboured under prejudices, 
and desired further acquaintance and conversation with him. About three months after he sent 
for him to Chester, in both which interviews a great deal of discourse, with much freedom, 
passed between them. His Lordship, observing his true catholic charity and moderation, told 
him he did not look on him as schismatic, but only as a separatist, and that if he were in his 


diocese he did not question but he should find out some way to make him useful.” 


Authorities : 


Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography. 

Diocesan History of Worcester, S.P.C.K. 1883. 

Harwood’s History of the Church and City of Lichfield. 

Macaulay's History of England. 

Knight's Cabinet History of England, &c. 

Bishop Burnet’s Histories of the Reformation and of his Own Times. 
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XX.—On a terra-cotta head of Greek workmanship, found on the Esquiline at 
Rome. By C. Drury E. Forrnum, F.S.A. 


Read March 26, 1885 


Tue head in terra-cotta shown in the accompanying plate was dug up in the 
summer of 1881, during the course of excavations, levellings, and other earth- 
work, preparatory to building some of the many streets of houses which now 
nearly cover the Esquiline hill at Rome. With it were found, near the present 
Via Paolina, some fragments of terra-cotta mouldings and architectural ornaments, 
and a pine cone formed of the same material, some 12 or 15 inches high; from 
this we may infer that the building, of which these were fragments, was probably 
of a sepulchral character. 

The head represents that of a youthful personage turned upwards amd with 
upward look, while leaning on the left hand, the fourth and fifth fingers of which 
are nearly closed, the latter touching that end of the delicately-formed and 
expressive mouth. 

The face and its leading features are modelled with great care and finished 
treatment of the surface and outlines, particularly of the eyes and mouth; the 
hair, on the contrary, is boldly cast in masses of wavy locks, full of the crisp 
vitality of youth and health. The hand, though skilfully sketched, is not highly 
finished; nor are the ears. The eyebrows are grandly arched and prominent, 
throwing the large, oval, melancholy, eyes into deep shade. The nose is unfortu- 
nately injured. The mouth, slightly open, with delicately-moulded lips, is tenderly 


expressive ; the sentiment of the whole face being one of abstracted and sorrowful 


meditation. 


a lerra-cotta head of Crreek workmanship 


In size it is a full three-quarters; the total height from the broken neck to the 
top lock of hair being slightly under one foot. 

Unfortunately, it has been much broken: the top of the crown is wanting, the 
lower lobes of the ears are damaged, as is the right cheek and tip of the chin; 
much of the nose is broken away, and part of the fourth and fifth fingers, the 
back part of the hand, and the wrist are gone; but enough is left to show that it 
is the work of no mean artist. 

On the forehead and elsewhere portions of the surface are sufficiently pre- 
served to show that some finer surfacing material had been applied over the 
coarser clay, which is of a light buff or stony tint, and there are traces of what 
may possibly have been colour. 

I have stated that the upper crown of the head is wanting; but it would seem 
that a quadrate opening, some three inches across, was always there, two smooth 
sides of which, showing how the clay had been shaped out, remaining visible. 
This fact would lead to the conclusion that the figure, of which the head is but a 
fragment, was placed at such a height that its upper part was not visible. This 
hole doubtless was made to facilitate the baking of the clay, as we see at the back 
or side of many of the terra-cotta statuettes, etc. from Tanagra and southern 
Italy. 

| should think that it was the head of a statue in semi-recumbent attitude. 
having the left elbow resting upon some object by his side. But whom did it per- 
sonify ? for we have no remnants of emblematic significance whereby we might 
infer. It has none of the characteristics of a faun; neither does it agree with 
any type of Dionysos or Phoaebos Apollo that [ can remember. But here, [ regret 
tosay, my knowledge of antique types, as found in sculpture and on coins, 1s insuffi- 
cient to guide me to any sure inference, or even to any approximate suggestion. 
Judging from the expression and character of the head alone, which is full of 
poetic sentiment, it would seem to be that of a mourner or sorrowing genius of 
the tomb in which some loved one was enshrined. 

Or might it not have been the head of a semi-recumbent figure on the lid or 
top of a sarcophagus in the Etruscan manner, perhaps an idealised portrait of the 
deceased, but the superior artistic workmanship of a Greek hand ? 

Of its approximate date there is not much difference of opinion among those 
connoisseurs to whom I have had an opportunity of showing it. Dr. Helbig and 
Mr. Newton, who saw it when in my possession at Rome, agreed with the late 


signor Alessandro Castellani in assigning it to a period between 250 and 300 B.c., 


ig 


tound on the Esquiline at home. $55* 


probably about 280; the latter considering it to be a Greco-Etruscan or Italo- 
Greek work. In this opinion [ think that Mr. Murray and other archaeologists 
mostly concur, though some consider it may be of rather later date. 

These fragments were secured immediately after their excavation by my friend 
the Cavaliere Fabii Altini, the eminent Roman sculptor, to whose liberality I am 
indebted for their acquisition. The pine cone and other fragments have not yet 


been forwarded to me from Italy. 


APPENDIX. 


On the Ny al and (‘ounterseal of the city of Rochester. 


June 25, 1885. W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A. F.S.A., exhibited the 
Matrices of the Seal and Counterseal of the city of Rochester, accompanied by 
the following remarks :— 


‘** A short time ago, when deseribing to the Society the seals of the University and Colleges ot 
(‘ambridge, I had oceasion to speak of the sad state of the Trinity Hall seal, through ill-usage in 
too small a press. I regret to say that another instance of damage to a medieval matrix has just 
come under my notice, though in this case I have been fortunate enough to reseue the seal from 
further injury. The one in question is the seal of the city of Rochester, the matrices of which | 
am able to lay before you. The seal is a double one, and luckily one half, that which lies under- 
most, is still unhurt, and as perfect as when first engraved. (wing, however, to the plate of the 
press being so much smaller than the seal, the unequal pressure that has been applied to the 
uppermost half, far too often with unnecessary force, has caused the semi-erystalline latten to 
split, instead of flattening out like the more malleable silver of the Trinity Hall seal, and a 
gradually widening crack has developed itself, which has already extended almost, if not quite, to 
the centre of the matrix, while a smaller fracture has commenced nearly at right angles to the 
first. ‘he initial crack started at a cut which is made on the edge of each matrix, to show where 
they are to be superimposed. 

On discovering the cracks a few days ago, I suggested to the deputy town clerk, Mr. Apsley 
Kennette, the advisability of having electrotype duplicates made of both halves of the seal for use, 
and so of preserving the original matrices from further injury. This proposal was brought before 
the Corporation, and they at once approved of it, and deputed me to see it carried into effect 
The matter can be entrusted to no more skilful hands than Mr. Ready’s, and he has not only 
undertaken to make the necessary duplicates, but he thinks it is possible to repair the injury done 
to the seal. 

I should add that the fracture is a comparatively new one, for an impression lately forwarded 
to me by our Treasurer, which was made some twenty years ago, shows no signs of the cracks 
apparent on recent impressions. 

As [ am not aware of the seal having been previously critically deseribed, I should like to 


make a few remarks on it. 


if 


454 Oy the Neal and Counterseal of the city of Rochester. 


This noble specimen of the seal engraver’s art is of latten, and measures 3 inches in diameter. 
It consists of two dies, which are each furnished with four lugs; those of the lower half having 
pins fixed therein, which pass through corresponding holes in the lugs of the upper half. 
Accuracy of superposition is thus gained, and a further guide exists in the form of a groove cut 
on the edge of each die. The subjects of the seal are of unusual interest. 

The obverse bears the martyrdom of St. Andrew, the patron saint of the city. His cross is a 
rather narrow saltire, whose limbs extend to the edge of the seal, and capriciously interrupt the 
marginal legend. The saint has long wavy hair, with a moustache and forked beard. He is 
vested in a loosely-fitting tunic, girt round the middle. The tunic has an embroidered band 
round the neck, another below the middle, and a third round the lower edge. The sleeves are 
partly rolled back, so as to hide similar bands round the wrists. Behind the saint’s head is a 
twelve-foiled nimbus. The extremities of the limbs are bare and secured to the cross by cords. 
In order to fill up the blank space on either side, the ingenious device was adopted of showing 
two executioners in the act of tying the martyr’s arms to the cross. Each is clad in a loose 
tunic, girt round the waist, and wears a tightly-fitting hood covering the head and chin. The 
dexter persor has his legs wholly encased in bandages, and pointed low shoes on his feet; but 
the sinister man has the bandages only up to just below the knee, and his low shoes appear to 
liave a row of buttons on the front. The position of the two men is cleverly varied. 


The legend ot the obverse is— 


+ SIGILLVM : COMMVNE : CIVITATIS : ROFANSIS 


The subject on the reverse of the seal is of peculiar interest. 

There are many seals, principally those of ecclesiastical foundations, which give us a repre- 
sentation of a church or other building, but seldom with any pretensions to accuracy, architectural 
or otherwise. But the Rochester seal gives us a picture of a building which is still standing, and, 
in spite of a slight conventionality of treatment, is easily indentified, namely, archbishop William 
de Corbeuil’s great Norman fortress, which still towers so majestically over the city of Rochester. 
We have here the great keep, as seen from the south-east, that is the city side, with its corner 
turrets and forebuilding ; and though the windows are pointed instead of round-headed, and the 
characteristic pilaster is omitted, sufficient attention is paid to detail to show the brattice at the 
summit, and the holes for the timbers that supported it. The engraver seems, however, to have 
erroneously placed the brattice round the tops of the turrets instead of at the level of the brattice- 
holes. On the forebuilding, which is twisted round so as to bring into view the entrance on the 
other side, is a banner charged with the lions of England. In the foreground is the curtain-wall, 
showing on the extreme left a lofty circular bastion ; in the centre are two square towers; and 
on the right is the gatehouse with its steps of ascent, portcullis, and flanking-turrets. On the 
top of the south turret is a gigantic warder sounding a blast. The ditch is filled with water. 

With the exception of the gatehouse, the last traces of which were needlessly swept away but a 
few years ago, the keep and the outer defences still remain as shown on the seal. We have the 
circular bastion, the curtain wall, the gatehouse-bridge, and the two square wall-towers, though 
the corbelled-out returns of the latter, and the loops in the wall, are due to the fancy of the artist 
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{ exhibit, for comparison, a photograph of the keep, taken from nearly the same point of view as 
the seal. 


The marginal legend is— 


SIGILLVM : CIVIVM : ROFANSIS 


ls it not rather curious that one half should be called the seal of the city and the other the 
seal of the citizens ? 

[n conclusion, | beg to draw attention to the extreme beauty of the Lombardie lettering on 
this seal, and the clever way in which variety is given by difference of form and ornamental 
termination. 

The city accounts do not go far back enough to enable us to learn anything of the seal’s 
history, but [ think we shall not be very tar wrong in assigning the work to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, perhaps later. 

The design was evidently suggested by, if it be not partly an improved copy of, the late- 
thirteenth-century seal of the Benedictine priory of Rochester, which shows on one side the 
martyrdom of St. Andrew, and on the other the tront of the cathedral church. 

The city seal is undoubtedly the work of no mean artist, and may fairly challenge comparison 


tor beauty of design and execution with any contemporary example.” 
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me 


INDEX. 


A. 


Abbeys, customs at, Abingdon, 232; Bee, 227; 
Cluny, Fleury, 231, 232, 234; Reichenau, 

227 : St. Germain 

des Prés, 234; 
Vandrille, 226 

see Croxden’ 


Acanthus, ruins of, 355-356 


997. 


St. Benoit-sur- Loire, 234; 


St. Pierre-sur-Dive, 226; St. 


Acmeon, site of the Roman station of, 72, 153, 160 | 


Adam and Eve, representation of, 252 

Adrian (St.), representation of, in Coventry tapestry, 
251 

.¥lian, mistake of, as to city of Lanuvium, 368 

Hlius Cesar, bust of, found at Civita Lavinia, 370 

Mmilian, the Emperor, Roman milliary inscribed to, 
75-77 

.Emilian family, Roman inseription of, 377 

.Emilian tribe, colony of Stobi belonged to, 115 

the Atrium 


sculapius, statuette of, found in 


Vestae at Rome, 410 


Afghanistan, barrows of, compared with those of 


Cornwall, 191 

Agincourt, banners at the battle of, 288 

Aix, King Reneé’s triptych at, 251-252 

Alabaster carving representing St. George and the 
Dragon, 277-278 

Alb worn by figure of angel in painting of St. 
George and the Dragon, 244 

Alban towns, site of Lanuvium, 367 

Albanians, modern representatives of Lllyrians, 36 ; 


traces of Roman influences amongst, 71, 107 


Albertus Magnus, De Secretis Mulierum of, printed | 


94 


by Machlinia, 


VOL. XLIX. 3 


Aldermen of Winchester, magisterial functions 
granted to, by Edward IV., 215, 216 

Alfred the Great, coins of, found at Rome, 407 

Altar to Andinus (Roman god), 74 

—_ to Hercules Conservator, discovered at Had- 
zalar, 109-110 

to Jupiter, discovered at Lower Gustarica, 

59; at Plevije, 27 


to Jupiter Optimus Maximus at Kumanovo, 


154 
to Zeus, found at Seupi, 120, 121 
—— parish, in Rochester cathedral church, 327 
—— Roman, discovered at Bader, 143; at 
Grovarljevo, 99 
Altar-piece, picture of St. George and the Dragon 
designed for, 246, 249 
—— painted by René of Anjou, 251 


at Giistrow church, 314 


| Althorp, pictures at, 285 
Ambassadors, place for, at the Roman Rostra, 

429 

Amboise (Cardinal George D.), tomb of, 279 

Amphitheatre (Roman), remains of, at Civita 

Lavinia, 371 

Anclam, churches at, 316 

Andinus, Roman altar inseribed to the god, 74 

Andrew (St.\, represented in diptych, 253; on seal 
of the city of Rochester, 454 

| Angelos (Constantine), his marriage with Theodora 


Comnena, 96 

Angels, figures of, in wall paintings in St. Mary’s 
church, Guildford, 201; in painting of St. 
George and the Dragon, 244; in painting at 
Wilton House, 250 


458 

Angels, dress of, in Aix triptych, 252; in Bourbon 
diptych, 252 

playing musical instruments, represented in 

window at Malvern church, 254 

——— winged, holding sceptre, 252 

Anglo-Saxon coins found in the Atrium Vestae at 
tome, 407 

Anlaf of Northumbria, coins of, found at Rome, 407 

Anne of Cleves at Shene, 202 

Annius Verus, bust of, found at Civita Lavinia, 370 

Anthony (St.), representation of, in triptyeh, 251; by 
Pisanello, 258; by Torrigiano 257; in chantry 
chapel in Worcester cathedral church, 257 

Antiquities, duties in protecting, 458 

Antium, Roman roadway from Lanuviom to, 368 

Antwerp, Rubens altar-piece at, 259 

Apollo, Gallienus represented in guise of, 119 

temple of, at Cnidus, 348; at Lanuvium, 

371 

Appian, mistake of, as to city of Lanuvium, 368 

Aqueduct of Skopia, 149-152 

Arches, relieving, character of, in ancient Rome, 427 

Architectural features of Ardea, 169-179; of some 
towns in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 301-317; 
of Cornish barrows, 190-192; of barrows of 
Afghanistan and India, 191 

Architecture, domestic, at Rome, oldest example of, 
390, 406 

Ardea, architectural features of the city of, 169-179 

history of, 174-177; 


history of, 177 


ancient medieval 


178-179 ; 


Roman roadway from Lanuvium to, 368 


ancient and modern roads to 


Ardiaei, extinction of the tribe of, 40 
Argentaria, Roman road from Salone to, 5 
Armour worn by cardinal, represented in the Coven- 


try tapestry, 251 


German, 14th century, represented on figure 
of St. George, 263 

15th century, represented on St. George, 
268, 269 
temp. Henry V. on carving on oak chest at 
York, 276 


of Henry VIIL, 273 


INDEX. 


Armour in Tower of London, temp. Henry VIIL, 

representation of Saint George and the Dragon 
on, 271, 272 

Arthur, Prince of Wales, represented in, in 
Malvern chureh, 254 

saint dressed in, in diptyeh, 254 

plate and chain, on figure of St. George, 
20% 

St. George represented in, in St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, 254; 


on vellam painting, 255; in early 


by Memling, 255; in trip- 
tych, 255; 
engravings, 266-268; in seulpture at Nurem- 
berg, 264 

Armourers, guild of, at Salona, 10-12 

Arms, shields of, represented in paintings in the 
Bedford missal, 251; ia diptych, 252 

—— of Richard II. in painting at Wilton House, 
250 

Arndsee church, round arched vaulting in, 303 

Arrow-head, flint, found in Cornish barrow, 189 

Arsa, castellum of, identified with Rasa, 54 

Art, Celtic, 21 

Roman, specimens of, found at Lanuvium, 


370 

Artemis, coin representation of, 10 

Arthur, Prince of Wales, represented in window at 
Great Malvern, 253; chantry to, at Worcester, 
257; obsequies of, 289; portrait of, in painting 
of St. George and the Dragon, 282, 284 

Arundel (Countess of), building of Tart Hall by, 
247 

Ashes found in urns in Cornish barrows, 184, 187, 
196, 192, 194 

Asianic tribes, Thracian descent of, 127 

Astabus, Roman road-line to, 103 

Astura, battle of, 369 

Athelstan, coins of, found at Rome, 407 

Athenian baths, form of, 53 

Andinet (Philip), engraver, 243 

Audley End, picture at, 291 

Augustus, portrait bust of, found in the Atrium 
Vestae at Rome, 410 

reduction of the Dalmatae by, 6 

Aurelius (Marcus), coin with legend of, 10 


INDEX. 459 


Aurelius (Mareus), Roman inseribed stone to, 73 

Antariatae, [lyrian tribe of, 40 

Aymer de Valence, monument of, at Westminster, 
263 


Azizus, the Edessan god, 119 


B. 


Bacchante, Roman bas-relief, found at Blazui, 16 

Bacchus, head of, found in the Atrium Vestae at 
Rome, 410 

Baerse (Jaeques de) seulptor of Termonde, 260 

Bader, Roman antiquities at, 142-143 

Ballaeos (Illyrian prince), coin of, 10 

Ballowall, St. Just, Cornwall, opening of barrow 
called “ Karn Glaze” at, 189-190 

Baltic architecture, 13th century, 303 

Banja, Roman baths discovered at, 49-54, 90, 110 


Banner held by saint in diptyeh, 253 


of St. George, 288-289 

Baptisteries, early Christian, form of, 52 

Barrel-shaped beads found in Cornish barrow, 188 

Barrows, Cornish, measurements of, 190; simi- 
larity of structures with those of other lands, 
191; typical specimens of, 181-198 

—— round, near [brahimovce, 108-109 

stone, discovered at Plevije, 32-33 

Bas-relief, Roman, found at Blazui, 16 

Bases, or Plaited Skirts, 245, 287 

Baths, Roman, discovered near Banja, 70, 110 ; 
near Novipazar, 49-54; near Scopia, 88, 148 

Battle of Astura, 369 ; Regellum, 369 

Bazzerlik, site of Temple of Latona discovered at, 
345-354 

Beads, glazed earthenware, found in Cornish barrow 
called “ Karn Creis,” 188, 189 

—— soft stone, found in Cornish barrow, “ Karn 
Glnze,” 193 

Beaufort badge, 249 

Becket (Thomas a’), charters of Henry IL. to Win- 
chester, attested by, 213-214 

Bederiana, probable site of, 141, 142-143 

Bedford Missal in British Museum, deseription of 
figures in, 250-251 


Beehive form of Cornish barrow, “ Kairn Gluze,” 
190 

Belgrade, see “ Singidunum ” 

Bells in Gundulf’s tower at Rochester cathedral 
charch. 326, 327 

Belombeg, Roman sepulehral slab at, 102 

Bengal, rain cult among the Kol tribes of, 108 

Berkshire, see “ Windsor” 

Birth-place of Justinian at Seupi, 134-151 

of Roman celebrities, Lanuvium, 370 

Bishops, early, buried in first cathedral church at 
Rochester, 324 

trial of the Seven, 446 

Black Book at Windsor, temp. 1534, 256 

Blazui, Roman bas-relief found at, 16 


Bocholt (Franz von), engraving of St. George and 
the Dragen by, 267 

Boii, extinction of the tribe of, 40 

Boleyn (Queen Anne), 273 

Bones, animal, found in Cornish barrow, “ Karn 
Gluze,”” 194 

human, fragments of, found in Cornish 
barrow, 189; diseovered in Rochester cathe- 
dral church, 329 
burnt haman, found in urns in Cornish cairn, 

184, 185, 187, 193, 194; in “ Karn Gluze” 
Cornish barrow, 192; in Cornish barrow at 
Tregaseal, 194, 195, 196 

Bonosus (Bishop of Serdica), letter to, temp. 409, 
95 

Book of hours represented in painting of St. George 
and the Dragon, 244 

Books open represented in diptyches, 252, 253; on 
window in Malvern church, 254 

Boots, sculptured examples of, found at Rome, 49, 
411 

Bortase (Wittiam Corgtanp, F.S.A.), Typical 
Specimens of Cornish Barrows, 151-198 

Boscregan estate, Cornwall, cairns on the, 15% 

Bosnia, mining operations in, traces of, 12 

Roman roads in, see “ Roadways” 

Bourbon, (Joan de), on diptych, 10 

Bowness church window, figure of St. George in, 
259 


3P2 


160 


Brandenburg, 14th-centary brick town, 314 

—— church of St. Catharine at, 304; gateways 
at, 304 

Breton rain-god cult, 10% 

Brick architecture in North Germany, 301-317 

Brick and timber structures at Hamburg, 305 

Brickwork in Rome, earliest example of, 427 

Bridge, character of building of, at Skopia, 101 

Bridges, Roman, in Bosnia, 1%, 20; in the Klessura 
glen, 49 

Britain, Roman Conquest of, military decoration 
relating to, 439-444 

Britannia, mode of spelling, 441 

British Museum, engravings of St. George and the 
Dragon at, 262 

brocade covering, desks and foliage, 300 

Broederlain, Flemish artist, 260 

Bronze, piece of, found in Cliff Castle, on coast of 
Cornwall, 181 

srooches, circular, used at Symi, 363-364 

Brown (Dr, Edward ), antiquities of Skopia deseribed 
by, 82-83 

Buckingham Palace, picture by Rubens of St. 
Greorge’s combat, 275 

Buddhism, soul-weighing represented in, 210 

Buildings, Roman, remains of, at Skopia, 86, 87; 
at Taor, 145 

Bulgarians, feast of the Rosalia amongst the, 104; 
rain cult, 106; Thracian tribal names preserved 
by, 106-107 

Button (concrete), found in Cornish barrow, 188 

Butzow, collegiate church of, 314 

Bybassus, ruins of, discovered, 348, 356, 357 

Byzantine antiquities at Skopia, 146 

—— church of Lipljan, 64-66; of Matejei, 

154-156; at Naresi, 96; near Skopia, 84, 85 


—— empire, coins of, found at Plevije, 32 


C. 
Caesar (Julius), his removal of the Rostra at Rome, 
125 


—— residence of, at Rome, 401 


INDEX. 


Cairns, on Cornish coast, struetare of, 
Barrows ” 

Caligula, palace of, at Rome, 402 

Cambridge, wood carving in King’s College chapel 
of St. George and Dragon, 273 

Canopies, 244, 252, 289, 290, 291 

Cape of ermine represented in diptych, 253 

Caracalla, altar to, at Kumanovo, 154; dedication 
to, found at Seupi, 120; portrait bust of, 
found in the Atrinm Vestae at Rome, 410, 421, 
422; votive column to, at Kaéanik, 72, 73 

Carausius, coins of, 119 

Carbuncle, gem of, 22 

Cardinal, kneeling, represented in Coventry tapes- 
try, 251 

Carpaccio, painting by, of St. George and Dragon, 
269 

Carus, inscription to, discovered at Ramesiana, 163 

Castle of Ardea, 172 

—_———— of Eccleshall, 447 

of Rochester, represented on the city seal, 

454 


ancient ruinated, near Skopia, 94 

Castle Howard, Mabuse at, 292 

Castrum, Roman, discovered at Zlata, 72, 157 

Catharine, daughter of Henry VII. in painting of 
St. George and Dragon, 282 

Catharine of Aragon, portrait of on window in St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, 254 

Catharine (St.), represented in window. at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, 254 

Cathedral churches, customs in, at Angers, 232; 
Chalon - sur-Sadne, 234; 233 ; 


Paris, 254; Rouen, 231, 232; 


Durham, 
London, 233; 
Salisbury, 231, 233 

Cattle-troughs of Roman sarcophagi, 102 

Cave-granaries, in Ardea, resemblance of, to those 
in ancient British village, 173 

Caves in Buddhist fortification resembling those in 
Ardea, 173 

Caxton’s Aurea Legenda, figure of St. George in, 
258 


Celtic art in gem engraving, 21 


coinage, features of, 21 
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Celtic name termination of domenus, 45 

rain-god cult, 108 

Cesarini family, palace of, in Ardea, 174 

Cesarini (Julian), purchase of Civita Lavinia by, 372 

Chaldon, Surrey, wall paintings at St. Mary’s, Guild- 
ford, compared to those at, 208 

“Chapel Karn Brea,” barrow so called on Cornish 
coast, 195 

Charcoal found in vres with bones in Cornish bar- 
row, 184 

Chariot, quadriga, sculpture of, discovered at La- 
vinia, 374, 375 

Charles I., oval George pendant belonging to, 274 

Charles LL., charters granted by, to Winchester, 218; 
portrait of on charter, 218 

Charles VIII. represented in painting, 256 

Charters of Winchester, ancient, 213-218 

Cheapside, London, triumphal pageant at, 289 

Cheshire, see “ Gawsworth ” 

Childerie, signet ring of, 22 

Children of Henry VII. represented in painting of 
St. George and the Dragon, 244, 249 

Christ, figure of, represented on wall-painting in 
St. Mary's, Guildford, 204, 205, 207, 211 

Christian, early, cemetery, at Bader, near Skopia, 
142 

inscription from Seupi, 128 
—_ remains at Perot, 167 
supremacy of Scupi, 138, 135 

Christian and Pagan worship, overlapping of, 32 

Christianity, vestal virgins converted to, 420 

Christians, overthrow of temples by, at Lanuvium, 
571 

Church at Ardea, 172, 174; Ljabiten, 93 

circular, near Novipazar, 53 

—— Byzantine, of Lipljan, 64, 66; at Naresi, 
96: in and near Skopia, 84, 85 

Cicero, allusions by, to Lanuvium, 369-370 

murder of, by M. Antony, 425 

Circle, stone, on Hawks Tor, Cornwall, 198 

Cist, diseovered in “Chapel Karn Brea,” Cornish 


barrow, 197; “ Karn Glaze,” Cornish barrow, 
192, 193, 194; in Cornish barrow at Tregaseal, 


195 


| Cistercian Abbey at Croxden, 434-438; at Doberan, 
314 

| Cistern (Roman ), discovered at Civita Lavinia, 374 
Citizens, seal of the, of Rochester, 455 

Civilian costume worn by St. George in the 16th 


century, German carving, 278 


Civita Lavinia, antiquarian researches at, 367-381 
Civitas, meaning of the word in Albania, 71 

Clan names, Illyrian, 39; Thracian, 106 
Claudius, letter to Regalian by, 116 


statue of, found at Civita Lavinia, 370, 


371 


Cleodolina ( Princess), 268, 274, 275 

Cliff-earvings at l’rsovo, 156 

Cliff-castles, fortifications known as, on coast of 
Cornwall, 181 

Cloth, duty on, documents at Winchester relating 


Clussenbach, sculptor at Prague, 263 
Cnidus, promontory of, 347 
Coif represented on tigure in wall-painting in St. 
Mary’s, Ciuildford, 205 
Coins found at Kuamanovo, 156; in Melochia, 67 ; 
at Rome, in the Atrium Vestae, 410 
ancient, in possession of silversmiths at 
Janjevo, 62 
character of, in the bazaars at Skopia, 148- 
149 
—-_ combat of St. George depicted on, 272, 273 
Celtic, found in Norieum, 21 
of the Daorisi tribe, 40 
—— of Damastion silver, 38 
—— of Dyrrhachium discovered at Plevlje, 31 
of the Eastern Empire, found at Plevije, 32 
English, found in the Atrium Vestae at 
Rome, 407 
of Dukes of Ferrara, 273 
—— Illyrian, 39 


Roman, found at Civita Lavinia, 378; at 


Konjiea, 15 

——_ Roman bronze, with legends referring to 
Dalmatian mines, 9, 10 

—— Roman, Temple of Vesta represented on, 


396 


Coins of Caransins, 119; of Faustina, discovered 
at Préovo, 156; of Gallienus, 118, 119 
——_ inscriptions on, Romano-British, 441 
Colonia, Roman, at Seupi, inscriptions relative to 
constitution of, discovered, 111 
Colonies sent from Ardea, 175 
Colonna family, possessions of, at Civita Lavimia, 
372 
Colonnas, gate of Ardea, erected by the, 173 
Colours of the Plantagenets, 289 ; of the Tudors, 28% 
Comitium, position ef the, at Rome, 424 
Commodus, bust of, found at Civita Lavinia, 570 
Comnena (Theodora), inscription mentioning, 96 
Comneni, fresco portraits of the, near Skopia, 45 
— genealogical tree of the house of, 155 
Concrete, examples of use of, at Rome, 404 
Constans, patron of the gild, at Salonae, 11 
Constantine, Roman inscribed stone to, 78 
arch of, at Reme, 42% 
Cooke (JamesHernert, F.S.A.), Life of Bishop 
Lloyd, 445-452 
Copillii, the word used in Albania, 71 
Copper found in a cliff castle on coast of Cornwal , 
1s] 
spires to churches in North Germany, 302, 
304, 306, 313, 315 
C'orn-mills, water, granted to Winchester by Henry 
214 
Cornwall, barrows of, typical specimens, 181-198 
Corona, bronze, early Christian, at Perot, 167 
Correggio, ** Madonna of St. George,” by, 259 
Corvus (Johannes), portrait by, 286 
Costume, 12th eentury, figure of St. George in, 264 
4th century, 277 
—— century, represented in engraving of 


St. George and Dragon, 267 


temp. Henry Vin 276 


temp. Henry VII., 256, 286 


of angel, in painting of St. George and the 
Dragon, 244; in diptych, 252; in triptych, 252 

—— scriptural examples of, in wall-paintings in 
St. Mary’s church, Guildford, 201, 204 

—— of Arthor Prince of Wales on painted 


window, 254 
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Costume of cardinal in Coventry tapestry, 251 


of Joan de Bourbon in diptych, 252 


—— of Kovac range women, 24 


of Queen Margaret in diptych, 243; of 


mouarehs in diptych, 243 
of Richard IL. in pietare at Wilton House, 


250 
Roman hieratic, examples of, found at 
Rome, 40%, 409, 410 


of saint in diptych, 253 


—— of St. George in the Bedford Missal, 250; 

in 15th century Italian painting, 264 
of St. John the Baptist im diptyeh, 252 

—— of Greek islands of Symi, 563 

—— showing nse of gold spangles, 291 

Coventry tapestry, deseription of figures in, 251 

Craniology of Illyre-Roman skeletons at Plevlje, 33 

Crescy, victory of, attributed to St. George, 280 

Crete, capture of, alluded te, in Slavonic inseription, 
143 

——_—— subsidence of the coast in, 35d 

Crivelli, figure of St. George and Dragon by, 265 

Crnaluga, sepulehral chambers discovered at, 69-70 

Cross, m relief, on urn found in Cornish barrow, 194 

Crowns, representation of, 299 

Croxden Abbey, gate-house chapel at, 454-458 

Crucifixion, represented in diptyeh, 252 ; in window 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 254 

Cumberland, see “ Bowness ” 

Cup, gold, found near Liskeard, 188 

Cup-markings on dolmen in Lizard district, Corn- 
wall, 198 

Cupid, head of, found in the Atrium Vestae at 
Rome, 410 

Cupid and Psyche, group of, found at Civita 
Lavinia, 370 

Customs, popular, connected with Cornish barrow 
* Chapel Karn Brea.” 197 

see “ Flowers,” “ Village Fires’ 

“ Abbeys,” 


—— religious, se Cathedral 
churches ” 
Cybele, sta‘ue‘te of, found in the Atrium Vestae at 


Rome, 410 
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D. 


Dacia, Collegia Fabrum in, 11 
— gold mines of, 6 
Dacia Mediterranea, provinee of, 139 
Dacias, the Five, 139-140 
Daesitiates, an Illyrian clan of Narona, 5, 39, 40 
Dalmatae, reduction of the, by Augustus, 6 
Dalmatian and Dardanian ranges, municipal sites | 
and mining centres in, 1-78 
Damastion, silver coms of, 38 
Danae, myth of, represented on vase found at Cere, 
175 
Daorsi, Illyrian tribe of, 40 
Dardania, Scupi the metropolis of, 82-151 | 
evidence of Roman elements in, 107 
Roman remains discovered in, 72-77 
strongholds im, remains of, 95 
ethnography of ancient, 127 
Dardanian and Dalmatian ranges, municipal sites | 
and mining centres in, 1-78 
Dardanians, named from wild pear-tree, Darda, | 
100 
Dardanii, extinction of the tribe of, 40 
Dartford church, painting in, representing St. | 
George and Dragon, 278 | 
Dateha, town of, in Crete, 356 
De Lindsay ( Robert), Psalter of, words “O Sapien- 
occur in, 219 
Decoration, materials used for in the Atrium Vestae, 
Rome, 403 


Roman military, 4:39-4+44 


Deducticius, a Latin term on inseribed stone, 112- 
L13 

Delphi, the sacred omphalos at, 432 

Demons represented in wall-paintings in St Mary’s, 
Guildford, 207, 208 

Den‘s (St.), figure of, 257 

Denistoun (Dukes of Urbino), 268 

Desks represented in votive paintings, 244, 250, 


251 
Dessaretes, [lyrian tribe of, 33 
Devils, casting out of, by Christ, represented on 


wall-paintings in St. Mary’s, Ginildford, 267 


163 


Diadumenian, inseription to, 36 
discovered at Keolowrat, 44 
found in the Atrium Vestae at 


Diana, altar to, 
busts of, 
Rome, 410 
of, at Blazui, 16 

Diana and Antinous, temple to, at Lanavium, 371 


monument 


Dignities, Roman, deseribed in an inscription, 415 

Dijon, figure of St. George in wood at, 260 

Diomedes, legend of, founding Lanuvium, 367 

Dionysos, Remarks on a new torso of, 313-322 

Diploidion, sculptured examples of, found at Rome, 
109, 411 

Diptych at Holyrood, 253; by Memling, 252; at 
Wilton House, 250 

Ditiones, an Illyrian clan of Bosnia, 5 

Djakova, Roman municipia at, 72 

Doberan, Cistercian church of, near Rostock, 314 

Doctor of law, coif of, represented on wall-painting 
in St. Mary's, Guildford, 206 

Dokleates, [lyrian tribe of, 38, 39 

Dolabella, Roman roads made by, 5, 6 

Dolola song, Serbian, 106 

Domenichino, picture of St. George’s combat by, 276 

Domenus, name-termination of, 45 

Domestic architecture at Rome, oldest example of, 
399, 406 

Domestic discovered in Cornish barrow, 
“ Karn Gluze,” 194 

Donatello, statue of St. George by, 260, 265 

Dorian peninsula and gulf, remarks on, with notes 
on @ Teraple of Latona there, 345-354 

Dragor, device of Henry VII, 287 

— represented as flying in the air in painting 


vessel 


of St. George and the Dragon, 244, 245; on 
window in in Blaek 
Book of Windsor, 256; im painting on vellam, 


Malvern church, 254 ; 
255, 256; by Torrigiano, 257 
wingless, in I4th century painting of St. 
George, 264 
Dresden, medallions struck at, 274 
Drinking vessels or miniature urns found in Cornish 
barrow, 187-188 
Diirer ( Albert ), figures of St. George and Dragon 


by, 261, 270, 271 


Dusan (Emperor Stefan), church-paintings of, 
near Skopia, 84, 93 


Dyrrhachium, coins of, discovered at Plevlje, 31 


EK. 


Eadward, coins of, found at Rome, 407 

Earthquake, destruction of Roman city of Seupi by, 
$9, 133 

Eeeleshall, castle of, rebuilt by Bishop Lloyd, 447 

Ecclesiastical supremacy aud early political power, 
139 

Ecclesiology of towns in Mecklenburg and Pome- 
rania, 301-317 

Edmund, coins of, found at Rome, 407 

Edmand, son of Henry VII. in painting of St. 
George and Dragon, 282 

Edmund (St.), king and martyr, painting of, 250 

Edward the Confessor, figure of, as patron saint 
in painting at Wilton House, 250 

Edward I., charter of, to Winchester, 215 

Edward II., confirmatory charter of, to Winchester, 
215 

Edward LIL, charter of, to Winchester, 215 

figure of, in painting at St. Stephen’s, West- 

minster, 250 

Edward LV., charter of, to Winchester, 215 

Egidienkirche, Liibeck, 309 

Egyptian ritual of the dead, soul weighing repre- 
sented in, 208, 210 

Elijah (St.), attributes of, derived from Slavs, 32 

Elizabeth, Queen, at Shene, 292 

—— daughter of Henry VII., in painting of St. 
George and Dragon, 282 

—— (Queen of Henry VIL, figure of in painting 
of St. George and the Dragon, 245, 282 


Elsyng brass, equestrian figure of St. George on, 


Engravings, early, of St. George and Dragon, with 
lamb, 266; oy Albert Diirer, 270, 271 
Equestrian figures of St. George and Dragon, 262, 


265, 281 
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Eros, Roman bas-relief of, found at Blazui, 16 
Esquiline Hill, 
453*-455* 


Essex, see “ Audley End 


tome, terra-cotta head found on, 


” 


Etruscan influences on Roman religion, 594 

Etruseo-Latin architecture, remains of at Civita 
Lavinia, 37% 

Eupor, a Thracian name-form under the Romans, 
125 

Evans (Artuur Jony, F.S.A.), Antiquarian Re- 
searches in Illyrieum, 1-167 

Evans (Dr. Joux, Prestpeyt), on a military deco- 
ration relating to the Roman conquest of 
Britain, 439-444 

Excavations in Ardea by the Duchess of Chablais, 
179; at Rochester cathedral church, 328 

Executioner, representation of a, in wall-painting in 


St. Mary’s, Guildford, 205 


F. 


Fairies, tradition of connected with Cornish barrow 

called ‘“* Karn Gluze,” 189-190 
the Russian Rusalka, origin of, 10% 

Fairs, annual, right to hold granted to Winchester 
by Henry VIIL., 216 

Fald-stool, Virgin seated on in diptych, 252 

Families, Roman, of Lanuavium, 369, 377 

Feathers in helmets, 262 

Felons and outlaws, goods of, granted to citizens of 
Winchester, by Edw. 1V., 215 

Ferdinand, King of Spain, represented in painting, 
256 

Ferevson (Pror. Joun), on a Copy of Albertus 
Magnus, De Secretis Mulierum, printed by 
Machlinia, 335-343 

Ferrara, coins struck by Dukes of, 273 

“ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” dragon represented 
as flying in painting of, 245 

Fire, sacred, at Rome, mode of rekindling, 393, 
395 

Flamines, dedication to, found at Seupi, 120, 121 
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Flax merchants’ tabernacle picture, 254 

Flemish origin of the painting of St. George and 
the Dragon from Strawberry Hill, 246 

Fleurs-de-lis, represented in Joan de Bourbon dip- 
tvch, 252; in painting of St. George and the 
Dragon, 244 

Flint arrow-head, brown, found in Cornish barrow, 
189 

— seraper found in Cornish barrow at Tregaseal, 
104 

Flints found in urns in Cornish berrows, 185, 187, 
194 

Floor, sloping, at Rochester cathedral church, 332 

Florence, representation of the temple of Vesta at, 
396 

statue of St. George by Donatello at, 

260 

Florus and Laurus, the two martyrs, 63, 64 

Flowers, custom of placing on graves, 108, 104 

Forest, oak, remains of ancient felling discovered 

at Plevlje, 41 

Fortification, system of, at Ardea, 170 

Fortxum (C. Drury E., F.S.A.), on a terra-cotta 
head of Greek workmanship found on the 
Esquiline at Rome, 453*-455* 

Frederick III. king of the Romans, represented in 
painting, 255 

French painting, specimen of art, 251 

rescoes at the Byzantine ehurch of Matejei, 15d; 
in church at Naresi, 97 

—-— medieval, discovered near Skopia, 54 

Fresurieip (Eowix, LL.D., F.S.A.), The palace 
of the Greek Emperors of Nicaea at Nymphio, 
382-390 

Frumentarii, Milites, inscription to, 120-122 

Funeral piles, rocks selected to form the basis of, 
in Cornwall, 186 

Furniture in Cistercian church of Doberan, 514 

of churches in North Germany, 317; in 
in Wismar, 311 


Liibeck, 308, 309; 


Fustanella worn by inhabitants of Kovaé range, 24 


G. 

Gables, crow-stepped, on gateways of towns of 
North Germany, 316 

Gallienus, arch of, at Rome, 118; coins of, 118, 
119; dedication to, at Seupi, 116-120; in- 
scription to, discovered at Skopia, 92 

Garter, Order of the, mantle of, worn by St. George 
in painting in Bedford missal, 250; pendants 
of, combat of St. George and the Dragon on, 
273, 274 

Gatehouse chapel at Croxden, 434-458 

Gateways, of Ardea, 172, 174, 179 


at New Brandenburg, 304, 314, 315 


—— in towns of North Germany, 316 

——_ Roman, discovered at Zlata, 157 

— — of Winchester, indenture for the main- 
tenance and guardianship of, 217 

Gawsworth church, painting in, of St. George and 
the Dragon, 279 

Gems, engraved, discovered in Bosnia, 20-23 


Genthios (Illyrian king), Roman campaign against, 


Gentleman's Magazine, description of pieture of St. 
George and the Dragon in, 248, 249 

George (St.), dress of, in Strawberry Hill painting, 
287 


early engravings of, with lamb, 266-268 


equestrian figures of, 262-265 

—— figure of, in painting at St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, 250; in Bedford missal, 250; 
in Coventry tapestry, 251; in window at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, 254; in window in 
Malvern church, 254; by Memling, 255; in 
black book of Windsor, 256; in architectural 
niches, 256; in Henry V's chantry and Henry 
VII's chapel at Westminster, 257; in Worcester 
cathedral chantry, 257; at Verona, 257; in 
Caxton’s Aurea Legenda, 258; by Torrigiano, 
257; by Pisanello, 258; in painting by Cor- 
reggio, 259; by Rubens, 259; at Bowness 
church, 259; on German armour, 260, 261; 
by Albert Diirer, 261; in engraving in British 
Museum, 262; on gold coins, temp. Henry VILL 
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George (St.), legend of, 265, 266 


statue of, by Donatello, 260 


in wood carving at Dijon, 260 


worshipped by sovereigns of Europe repre- 
sented in painting, 255 

St. George and the Dragon represented in Italian 
mural painting, 15th century, 263; on suit 
of armour in the Tower of London, 271, 272, 
273 

—— votive painting of, formerly at Strawberry 
Hill, 243-300 

German armour in Tower of London, 260-261, 271, 
272 

——. brick architecture, character of, 302 

—— carving, I6th-century, representing St. 

George and the Dragon, 278 


_—_ coins, combat of St. Creorge depicted on, 273 


towns, picturesqueness of, 302 

(iermanicus, campaign of, against the Mazaei, 12 

Glass, medieval, found in Cornish barrow, “ Chapel 
Karn Brea,” 197 

———— painted, at Venice, representing St. George 
and the Dragon, 266 

vessel, globular, found in Cornish barrow 

called ““ Karn Creis,” 187 

Glazed bricks used in 13th century churches of 
North Germany, 304 

Globe, crystal, represented in painting of St. George 
and the Dragon, 244 

Gloucestershire, see Ruardean ” 


Gods, see “Andinus” (Roman), “Azizus” ( Edessan), 


Bacchus,” “Juno,” Jupiter,” “ Perun ’ 
(Illyrian ) 
Gold, export of, from Bosnia in middle ages, 12 


coins, temp. Henry VIIL., representation of 


St. George and the Dragon on, 272 


cup found near Liskeard, 188 


mines, Roman, regulation of, 6; in Dalmatia, 
6-9 
ornaments, Roman, found in Dalmatia, 9 


——— pattern in painting of Richard II. at Wilton 
House, 250, 251 
Goldsmiths’ work, representation of, in painting of St. 


George and the Dragon, 245 
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Gorazda, roadway to, 23 


Roman antiquities at, 23-24 

Gothic architecture and brick buildings in North 
Germany, 305 

Goths, invasion of Illyria by the, 116; of Italy, 
371 

Govarljevo, Roman altar discovered at, 99 

Gradiste, use of the term by Slavs, 146 

Grraecostasis at Rome, remains of the, 429-432 

Granaries, cave, in city of Ardea, 173 

Grapes, statue of Dionysos represented as holding, 
319 

Graves, custom of placing flowers on, 103, 104 

Greek art, sculpture, discovered at Civita Lavinia, 
374; 
455* 


——— church, early tendencies at Seupi, 133 


terra-cotta head, found in Rome, 453*- 


——— emperors of Nicaea, palace of, at Nymphio, 


382-390 


inscriptions from Seupi, 127, 128 

settlement at Ardea, 16° 

Greex (Everarp, F.S.A.), on the words “O 
Sapientia” in the Kalendar, 219-242 

Griefswald, architecture at, 316 

Grignion (Ch.), line engraving of picture of St. 
George and the Dragon by, 243 

Guest-houses in monasteries, 437 

Guild of artificers, Roman, at Salonae, 10-12 

Guildford castle, painting in, by William the 
Florentine. 211 

Guildford, church of St. Mary, wall-paintings in, 
199-212 

Gundulf’s tower at Rochester, 323-334 


Gistrow, gabled houses at, 314 


H. 


Hadrian, bronze coins of, 10 
—— inscription at Senpi, temp., 111-112 
milestone of, at Skopia, 102 
Hadzalar, bronze figure of Mercury discovered at, 
109 
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Hair (long), figures represented with in Holyrood 


diptych, 253 

Hamburg, relies of old town of, 305, 306 

Hammeo, site of the Roman station of, 72, 160 

Hampshire, «ee ** Winchester ” 

Hampton Court, picture of St. George’s combat at, 
275-276 

Handles, urns with, found in Cornish barrows, 184, 
185, 186 

Hangings, diapered, represented in early French 
painting, 251 

Hart, white, emblem of Richard II. in painting at 
Wilton House, 250 

Hassanbeg, Roman inscription at, 102 

Hawks Tor, Cornwall, stone circle on, 198 

Head-dress of Margaret, Queen of James III. of 
Scotland, represented in diptych, 253 

Heart of St. George, kept at Windsor, 281 

Heart-shaped stone found in Cornish barrow, 189 

Helmet worn by St. George, in triptych, 255 

Helota (M. Ludius), paintings of in temple at 
Ardea, 173-174 

Henrietta Maria (Queen), picture of, 274, 275 

Henry II., charter of, to Winchester, 213, 214 

Henry IIL, charter of, to Winchester, 214 

Henry IV., charter of, to Winchester, 215 

Henry V., supposed to have been represented in 
painting of St. George and the Dragon, 248; 
chantry of, at Westminster, 256 

Henry VI., charters of, to Winchester, 215 

Henry VIL., chapel of, at Westminster, 257; figure 
of in votive painting of St. George and the 
Dragon, 243; painting of St. George and the 
Dragon, probably painted by order of, 248; 
portrait of in painting of St. George and the 
Dragon, 282 ; portraits of family of, 282 

Henry, Prince, son of Henry VIL, portrait of, in 
painting of St. George, 282, 285 

Henry VIIL., armour of, in Tower of London, 271, 
272, 273; armour temp., represented in figure of 
St. George in painting, 245; charters of, to 
Winchester, 216; portrait of, in window in 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, 254; portrait of, 


n Blac k Book of Windsor, 256: mt. George 


Q 


and the Dragon represented on gold coins of, 
272 

Heraclea and Seupi, Roman road-line between, 94 

Herbert (W.), copies of Liber Aggregationes and 
De Secretis Mulierum, 336-342 

Hercules, Roman bas-relief of, discovered near 
Skopia, as 

Hereules Conservator, altar to, discovered at Had- 
zalar, 109-110 

Herodotus, account of the Cnideans and the Dorian 
peninsula, 345-347 

Higden’s “ Polychronicon,” representation of St. 
George and the Dragon in, 272 

Hint (Arruer G., P.S.A.), on the Eeclesiology and 


Architecture of some towns in Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania, 301-317 

Hindoo mythology, soul-weighing mentioned in the 
Zenda-vesta, 210 

Historical painting in England, landmark of, 243 

Holbein, portraits of Henry VIL. and Elizabeth of 
York, by, 283 

Holed pebble, found in Cornish barrow, 185 

Holyrood, diy tych at, 253 

Hore (W. H. Sr. Jouy, F.8S.A.), Gundalf's tower 
at Rochester, and the first Norman cathedral 
church there, 323-334; the seal and counter- 
seal of the city of Rochester, 453-455 

Horse, brown, represented in painting of St. George 
and the Dragon, 244 

Horse-trappings in representations of equestrian 
figures of St. George, 262, 287 

Horses, sculptured Roman, discovered at Civita 
Lavinia, 374-375, 331 

Hours, Books of, 219, 220 

Houses, 14th century, at Griefswald, 316; at 
Hamburg, 305; at Stralsund, 315 

Human sacrifice among the Romans, 394 

Hunting costume, St. George represented in, in 
Leyden engraving, 267 


Hat, circular, primitive form of dwelling in Italy, 


Hypocanst, upstairs, example of, at Rome, 404 


| 

| 
395 


168 


Ibrahimovee, altar to Jupiter Optimus Maximus at, 
104 
Illustrations of Cornish barrows described, 197-198 
Illyrian clansmen, modern descendants of, 24 

vod, Roman altar inscribed to, 74 


—— rain-gol enlt, preserved at Ibrahimovee, 
104-106, 108 
Illyricum, antiquarian researches in, 1-167 
Ilyro-Roman race, traces of, at Plevije, 25-37 
Image of Our Lady in cathedral church at Libeck, 310 
Indenture of the prior and convent of St. Swithin 
with the mayor of Winchester, 217 
India, barrows of, compared with those of Cornwall, 
19] 
Ingenuus, rebellion of against Gallienus, 117 
Initial letters of names, 261, 263, 267, 291 
Inn-signs, St. George and the Dragon as, 280 
Inns, guest-houses of the monasteries used as, 437 
Inscriptions on Holyrood diptych, 253 
Roman, at Ardea, 173; at Bader, 143; at 
at Blazui, 16, 17; at Civita La- 


wilds 


Batus, 58; 
vinia, at Dzerzau, 68-69; on the 
hill of Jarina, 69; at Kaéanik, 72-73; at Ko- 
lovrat, 44; at Lij Ijan, 58, 60; at Lopod, 154; 
at Markova Rjeka, 98, 99; at Matkovo, 97; 
at Naessus, 162; at Plevije, 26-31, 36; at 
Prisren, 67, 68; at Pristina, 60, 61; at 
Ramesiana, 165, 164; 
Vestae, 408, 410, 414-422; at Salonae, 11; 


on site of ancient Seupi, 111; at Skopia, 83, 


at Rome, in the Atrinm 


86, 90, 91, 92, 101, 102; at Soéonica, 56; 
at Studenica, 69 

[pek, Roman municipia at, 69-72 

Iron mines, Roman, in Dalmatia, 9 

Israel van Meckenen, engraving by, representing St. 
George and the Dragon, 267 

Italian bas-relief, St. George's combat on, 277 

—— coins, combat of St. George depicted on, 273 

—— mural painting, representing St. George and 
the Dragon, 263 

Italy, researches at Civita Lavinia, 367-381; at 


Rome, 391-433 


INDEX. 


Jacobikirche at Liibeck, 309 

James, the Pretender, record of, at Civita Lavinia, 
372 

James IL., life of Bishop Lloyd, temp., 445-452 

James III. of Scotland, portrait of, in diptych at 
Holyrood, 253 

James (Prince), Duke of Rothesay, represented in 
Holyrood diptyeh, 253 

Jarina (hill of), Roman 

69 


Jean Juvenal des Ursins and family, specimen of 


inseription found on, 


French art, 251 

Jewel-workers, gild of, at Salonae, 10-12 

Jewellery, temp. Henry VIL, 286 

Joan de Bourbon, diptyeh, 252 

Joan, queen of Henry IV., deed of assignment to 
Winchester city, 217 

John the Baptist (St.), representation of, in diptych, 
252; in wall-painting, 205; in painting at 
Wilton House, 250 

John the Evangelist ( St.), wall- painting illustrating 
legend of, 201, 212 

Jove, altar to, discovered at Plevlje, 30 

154 ; 

portrait bnst of, found in the Atriam Vestae 


Julia Domna, altar to, at Kumanovo, 


at Rome, 410; votive column to, at Kaéanik, 
72-75 

Juno, altar to, discovered at Naissus, 163 

—— sculptured head of, discovered at Civita 
Lavinia, 376-377 

—— temple of, in Ardea, 173, 175 

Juno Regina, altar to, found at Bader, 143 

Jano Sospita worshipped at Lanuvium, 367-368, 
370, 371, 372 

Jupiter, altars to, discovered at Lower Gustarica, 
59; at Plevije, 37 

temple of, at Lanuvium, 371 

Jupiter Fulgurator, altar to, discovered at Plevlje, 
30 

Jupiter Nundinarius, altar dedicated to, 27 

Jupiter Optimus, votive column to, at Kaéanik, 72- 
73 
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Jupiter Optimus Maximus, altar to, found at Bader, 
143: at Ibrahimovee, 104; at Kumanovo, 154; 
at Naissus, 163 

Jupiter Tonitrator, votive altar dedicated to, at 
Svrakinsko Selo, 19 

Justinian, birthplace of, at Seupi, 134-151; build- 
ings by, in Dardania, 53-54; Illyrian fortresses 
built by, 47; rebuilding of Seupi by, 134; re- 
building of Ulpiana by, 63, 137 


Justiniana Prima, identification of, with Seupi, 134 


K. 


Kaéanik, Roman remains at, 72, 73 

Kalendar, on the words “© Sapientia” in, 219- 
242 

“ Karn Creis,” barrow so called in Cornish coast, 
145-189 

‘‘ Karn Gluze,” Cornish barrow so called, 189, 190 

“* Karn Leskys,” cairn so called in Cornwall, 183 

Kent, beads and urn of Cornish type found in 
barrow, 1383 

Kent, sce “ Dartford,” “ Rochester ” 

King, representation of a, in wall-painting in St. 
Mary's, Guildford, 205 

Kingston, inn-sign of St. George and Dragon at, 
280 

Kinny (T.F.), ancient charters of Winchester, 213- 
218 

Kumanovo, altar to Jupiter Optimus Maximus at, 
154 

Kiistendil, identification of Justiniana Prima with, 


136 


L. 


> 


Laberian family, Roman inscription of, 377 

Laconicum, a steam bath, 53 

Lamb introduced into pictures of St. George and 
the Dragon, 244, 265-267, 270 


Lam}, jawbone of, found in vessel in Cornish 


barrow, 194 


Lamps, glass, early Christian, at Pirot, 167 


mining (Roman), survival of, in Dalmatia, 
8 

Laneaster (John of, Duke of Bedford), figure of, in 
Bedford missal, 250 

Language, Latin, survival of, in Dalmatia, 8 

Lanuvium, researches on site of, 367-381 

Latin league, city of Lanuvium a member of, 369 

Latona, temple of, discovered on plain of Arena, 
345-354 

Laurus and Florus, the two martyrs, 63, 64 

Lavinium, Roman city of, mistaken for Lanuvium, 

Legend of St. George and the Dragon, 265 

——-- of St. John the Evangelist, illustrated by 
wall-paintings in St. Mary’s, Guildford, 201- 


205 


see Tradition ” 

Liber Aggregationas, printed by Machlinia, 336-343 

Lichfield and Coventry (William Lloyd, bishop of), 
life of, 445-452 

Limoges, coins of, found at Rome, 407 

Lipljan, Byzantine chureh of, 64-66 

Liskeard, gold cup found near, 188 

Literary pursuits among Dalmatian tribes, 22 

Lithuanians, feast of the Rosalia amongst the, 103 

Ljubiten, chureh of, 95 

Lloyd (William, bishop of St. Asaph), life of, 
445-452 

London, Cheapside, pageant in, 289 

—— Buckingham Palace, pieture in, 275 

——. Snow Hill, seulpture of St. George and the 
Dragon at, 265 

Tower, German armour in, 260, 261, 271, 

272 

—— Westminster abbey church, chantry in, 256 ; 
chapel of Henry VIL, 257; medallion by 
Torrigiano in 257; painting in, 249, 250 

Lopod, altar to Jupiter Optimas Maximus from, 
154 

Loryma, ancient town of, 358, 359 

Louvre, painting of Jean Javenal des Ursins in, 


251; pictures of St. Georg: and the Dragon 


by Raphael in, 268 
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Liibeck, architecture of, 307-310; outline of history 


of, 306-307 
Lucernarinus, survival of the name in Dalmatia, 8 


Lukis (Rev. W. C., 


ments of Cornwall referred to, 19% 


F.S.A.), Rude Stone Monu- 


(Sir Savire, G.C.B.), Antiquarian 
Researches at Civita Lavinia, 367-381 

Lychnidas, identification of Justiniana Prima with, 
136 

— Roman road-line between Seupi and, 94 

i.yons Bible, figure of St. George and the Dragon 


in, 262 


M. 


Macedonian road system, Roman connection with, 6 

Machilinia the printer, works by, 336-343 

Maenad, Roman bas-relief of, found at Blazui, 16 

Maen-an-tol, in Cornwall, 182 

Mahometanism, soul-weighing in, 210 

“ Majesty, The,” centre of group of wall-paintings in 
St. Mary’s Chureh, Guildford, 200 

Malaria at Ardea mentioned by ancient writers, 176 

Malvern (Great), church window at, 253 

Manius Septicius, inseription of, in Ardea, 173 

Mantigna (Andrea), at Venice, figure of St. George 
in armour painted by, 258 

Mantle represented on figure in wall-painting at St. 
Mary's, Guildford, 208 

Map of Dorian Gulf, 346 

Marble columns, fragments of, found at site of 
temple of Latona, 353 

Marble quarries at Skopia, 88 

Marbles used for the Atrium Vestae, Rome, 403 

Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL, portrait of, in 
painting of St. George and the Dragon, 253, 
282, 284 

Margaret, queen of James IIT. of Scotland, repre- 
sented in diptych, 253 

Margareta, sister of John Van Eyck, paintings in 
the Bedford missal attributed to, 250 

Market, holding a, granted by Henry VI. to Win- 


chester, 215 


INDEX, 


Markova Rjeka, Roman municipium at, 98 

Marmion of Valenciennes, diptych attributed to, 
253 

Mars Pacifer, temple to, at Lanavinm, 371 

Mary, daughter of Henry VIL. portrait of, in paint- 
ing of St. George and the Dragon, 282, 284 

Mary, queen, portrait of, on deed, 216 

Mary Magdalen (St.), representation of, in triptych, 
251 

Masonry of Gundulf’s tower at Rochester, 334 

Roman, discovered at Civita Lavinia, 373, 
374 

Mater, terra, Roman mining goddess, 19 

Matkovo, monastery of, 97 

Matricem (Ad), Roman station of in Bosnia, 19 

Maurice (St.), representation of in triptych, 251 

Mazzi, Illyrian tribe of, 39; Germanicus’ campaign 
against the, 12 

Mecklenburg, on the ecclesiology and architecture 
of some towns in, 301-317 

Medallion by Torrigiano, 257 

Medusa, head of, used in 
444 

Melcomani, Illyrian tribe of, 45 

Memling, diptych, 252; 


George and the Dragon, 255, 270; triptych, 


personal ornaments, 


panel painting of St. 


255 

Mercury. bronze figure of, discovered at HadZalar, 
109 

Metochia, Roman municipia in, 72; Roman re- 
mains in, 67 

Michael (St.) represented on coins vanquishing the 
Dragon, 272; on wall-painting as weighing 
souls, 208-209 

Middlesex, see “ Hampton,” “ Strawberry Hill” 

Mippietox, (Jous Hewry, F.S.A.), The Temple 
and Atrium of Vesta and the Regia, 391-423; 
The Rostra and the Graecostasis, with the Um- 
bilicus Romae andthe Milliariam Aureum, 424- 
133 

Military decoration, Roman, 439-444 

inscriptions, Roman, found at Seupi, 120- 

125 


Milliarium Aureum, at_Rome, rema‘ns of the, 433 
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Milliary, Roman, discovered near Belombeg, 103: 
on Ciéia Polje, 43; near Kaéanik, 75-77; 
near Milesevac, 46; at Eles Han, 77; at 
Sk pia, 101 

Minerva Sancta, altar to, found at Bader, 143 

Mining centres in the old Dalmatian and Dardanian 
ranges, 1-74 

Mints in Winchester, suppressed by Henry L, 214; 
granted by charter of Henry IIL, 214 

Miseal, Bedford, paintings in, 250 

Mithra, on coins of Carausins, 119 

monuments to, discovered near Blazui, 16 
ornamentation on Ilyro-Roman grave-slabs 

at Plevlje, 55 


fy 75-77; atrocities of 


Moesia, Roman province 
Gallienus in, 117 
Moesians, tribe of, survive as the Mijatzi, 107 

Moldavia, early names for, 46 


Monastic buildings, Gatehouse chapel at Croxden, 


Montenegro, Illyrian tribes inhabiting, 38 

Monumental slabs at Doberan abbey, 314 

Monuments in Liibeck cathedral church, 307 

Mortar used in walls of Ardea, 171 

Mosaic pavements, discovered in the Regia, Rome, 400 

Moses and the Burning Bush, triptych representing, 
251 

Moslach, meaning of, as a race-name, 46 

Mould, black greasy, found in pit in Cornish barrow 
Karn Gluze,”’ 193 

Munich, picture by Rubens of St. George combat at, 
275 

Municipal seals of Rochester, 453-455 

sites, Roman, in the old Dalmatian and 

Dardanian ranges, 1-78 

Mulicrum, De Secretis, of Albertus Magnus, copy 
of, printed by Machlinia, 335-343 

Murena ( Lucius), Cicero’s defence of, 369 

Myth of Danae represented on vase, 175; of soul- 


weighing, 208-211 


N. 


Naissus, discoveries at, of Roman remains, 162 
identification of Justiniana Prima with, 
137 


Seupi to, Roman road-line, 153 

Name-forms, early Dalmatian, 14; of Dardanian 
princes, 127; of Dlyrian fortresses, 47, 48; 
Illyrian, preserved on sepulehral monuments, 
35; Illyrian clan, 39; neo-Latin, specimens 
of, 26; Thracian, on Roman inscribed stone, 
125 

Naresi, Byzantine church at, 96 

Naresii, Illyrian clan of, 95 

Narona, Roman road of district of, 5 

Necklace, bead, remains of, found in Cornish barrow, 
188-189 

Nerva, origin of Roman name of, 14 

Nicaea, palace of the Greek Emperors of, at Nymphio, 
382-590 

Nicea, second Council of, use of paintings in church 
decided by, 207 

Nicetus (St.), missionary work of, 163; visit of to 
Seupi, 125 

Nicholas (St. ), levendary history of, represented on 
paintings in St. Mary’s chureh, Guildford, 207 

Nonconformists, Bishop Lloyd and the, 451-452 

Norman cathedral church, first, at Rochester, 323- 


sculpture at Raardean of St, George and 

the Dragon, 264 

Noropes, tribe of, survive as the Neropeh, 107 

Northamptonshire, see “ Althorp” 

Northumbrian coins found at Rome, 407 

Nuremburg, sculpture at, representing St. George 
and the Dragon, 264 

Nymph (water), torso of, diseovered at Civita La- 
vinia, 374 

Nymphio, palace of the Greek Emperors of Nicaea 


at, 382-390 
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“Q Sapientia,” on the words, in the Kalendar, 
219-242 

Oak panels, painting of St. George and the Dragon 
on, 243 

Ochrida, identification of Justiniana Prima with, 136 

Ulave (St.), represented in Holyrood diptyeh, 253 

Omphalos, the sacred, at Delphi, 432 

Organs, medieval, in the Jacobikirche, Liibeck, 509 

Ormamentation, Ilyro-Roman, 33 

Ornamented pottery, fragments of, found in Cornish 
barrow “ Karn Gluze,”’, 192 

d vessels found in Cornish barrows, 

14 


Ornaments, gold. found in Dalmatia, 9 


an 


185, 187, 


——— personal, discovered in Cornish barrow, 
188 
—— foman, designated phalerae, 442- 


144; found at Civita Lavinia, 378, 381 


are 


Orsini family, possessions of, at Civita Lavinia, 
Orsini (Jacovellas), Ardea sold w, 178 
Ostrogothic dominion in Roman Dalmatia, 22 


Ovid, mistake of, as to city of Lanuvium, : 


Peonians, tribe of survive as the Pijanci, 107 
Painting, specimen of French art, 251 
Paintings in temples in Ardea, 173, 
—— remains of, on the walls of the Regia at 
Rome, 400 

97 


, in church at Naresi, 


frescoes 

——-_ wall, in church, used as texts in early 
times, 201; in the church of St. Mary's, Grild- 
ford, 199-212 

—— of St. George and the Drager formerly 
at Strawberry Hill, 243-300 

the 


Nymphio, 382-390 


Palace of Greek Emperors of Nicaea at 


Palatine Hill, Rome, alterations of, 401 


Palladium, Rome, 393-394, 405-406 


INDEX. 


Pallium, sculptured example of, found at Rome, 
109, 411 

Pannonian tribes, spread of Roman culture amongst, 
21 

Parker, (J. H., F.S.A.), Architectural features of 
the City of Ardea, 169-179 

Paul (St.), and St. Peter, early dedication to, at 
Ramesiana, 165 

Paulinus (St.), of Nola, ode by, 163, 167 

Pavement, ancient, at Ardea, 17 

—— mosaic, discoverel in the Regia, Rome, 
400 

Pavia, coins of, found at Rome, 407 

Pavilions represented in paintings, temp. Henry 
VIIL., 289-291 

Payments to painters, William the Florentine, and 
William the Monk, of Westminster, 212 

Péinja, Roman roadway in the valley of, 110 

Pear tree, Dardanians named from, 100 


Pebbles, beach, found in Cornish barrows, 185 


walls of, in cairn in Cornwall, 183, 186 

Pennon or standard represented in painting of St. 
George and the Dragon, 245 

Perasto, town of, origin of, 41 

Perun, the Illyrian god, probable shrine to, 91; in- 
fluence of on Christian saint-beliefs, 32 

Peter (St.), and St. Panl, early dedication to, at 
Ramesiana, 165 

Phalerae, ornaments designated as, 442-444 

Philip, Archduke of Austria, represented in paint- 
ing, 256 

Philip and Mary, deed of gift by, to the city of 
Winchester, 216 

Philippa, queen, figure of, in painting at St. 
Stephen's, Westminster, 250 

Philippopolis, Roman road-line to, 153 

Photograph of torso of youthful Dionysos, 315 

Photographic reproduction of Grignion’s engraving 
of St. George and the Dragon, 245 

Pig, emblematic of St. Anthony, 258 

Pilgrimage of Cornish people to stone near barrow, 
197 

Pirot, Roman tilework discovered at, 167 


Piruste, Illyrian tribe of, 6, 13, 38-40 
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Pisanello, painting by, 258 
Pisano of Verona, painting by, in National Gallery, 
258 
Place-names, identification of ancient, 15 
of Illyria, 70 
Plans of city of Ardea, 171 


of Cornish barrows, 197, 198 


Plantage ets, colours of the, 289 

Plegmund (Archbishop of Canterbury), coins of, 
found at Rome, 407 

Plevije, a centre of Illyro-Roman life, 25-38 

Pliny, account of paintings in temples at Ardea, 

75-174 

—— statement of, as to produce of Dalmatian gold- 
mines, 6-7 

Plumes represented in painting of St. George and 
the Dragon, 245, 291 

Podpe¢, Illyro-Roman monument at, 42-43 

Pomegranate represented on window at St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, 254 

Pomerania, on the eeclesiology and architecture of 
some towns in, 301-317 

Popes of Rome, sale of Ardea by, 178 

Porteullis in picture of St. George and the Dragon, 
249 

Portrait-busts of emperors, &c. found in the Atrium 
Vestae at Rome, 410 

Portrait, copper-plate, of Charles If. on charter, 
218 

Portrait-fresco, in churches near Skopia, 84-85 

Portrait-painting of Henry VII. and his family, 
249, 282-286; of Queen Mary on deed, 216; 
of European sovereigns worshipping St. George, 
255 

Portrait-statnes of vestals found in the Atrium 
Vestae at Rome, 408, 409, 411 

Pottery, broken, found on site of temple of Latona, 
354 ; in Cornish cairns, 184, 185, 186, 188, 192, 
194, 196 

medieval, found in Cornish barrow “ Chapel 

Karn Brea,” 197 

Roman, found at Civita Lavinia, 378; in 


“Chapel Karn Brea” Cornish barrow, 197; 
near Ibrahimovee, 109; at Skopia, 86, 87 
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Powder, snuff-coloured, found in Cornish barrow, 188 

Praetorium, Roman, at Zlato, 72 

Prague, equestrian statue of St. George at, 263 

Praxiteles, copy of statue of Dionysos by, 318 

Preperuga, a character in the Bulgar rain-cult, 106 

Prices paid for picture of St. George and the Dragon, 
by Horace Walpole, 248 

Prisren, Roman sepulchral blocks discovered at, 
67-68 

Proverb, Bosnian local, 13 

Prsovo, traces of Roman oceupation at, 156 

* Punishment,” subjeet of wall-painting in St. Mary’s, 


Guildford, 208 


Quadriga, sculptured, diseovered at Civita Lavinia, 
374-575, 581 
Quakers, Bishop Lloyd and the, 449-450 


Quarries, stone, near Rome, 170 


R. 


Ragusans, mining colony of, at Serajevo, 18 

Rain-god, cult of the, among the Bretons, 108; at 
Ibrahimovee, 104-106, 108; among the Kol 
tribes of Bengal, 108 

Raphael, pictures by, representing St. George and 
the Dragon, 268-269 

Rasa, identified with the castellum of Arsa, 54 

Rathhaus at Stralsund, 315 

Ratisbon, coins of, found at Rome, 407 

Ratzeburg, cathedral church of, 303 

Ravenna (Geographer, road-lines from Seupi in the, 
153-167 ; 
the, 72 


Regalian, victories of, at Seupi, 116; proclaimed 


identification of sites mentioned in 


emperor, 117 
Regia, remaias of the, at Rome, 398 
Regillum, battle of, 369 
Relies of Gandulf’s Tower at Rochester, $27, 324 


IR 
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Remesiana, Roman station of, 163; Seupi to, 
Roman road-line, 153 

René, King of Anjou, painting by, 251 

Khodian ships, survival of forms of at Symi, 362 

Richard [., charter of privileges to Winchester 
citizens, 214 

Richard IL., charter of, to Winchester, 215 

—— figure of, in painting at Wilton House, 250 

Ridge-tiles found in Cornish barrow * Chapel Karn 
Brea,” 197 

Roads, ancient and modern, to Ardea, 178-179 

at Civita 


Roadway, Roman, near Bader, 143 


; 
Lavinia, 379; near Kaéanik, 77; in the 
Klissura Glen, 49; from Lanuvium to Antium 
and Ardea, 368, 370; in the valley of the 
Péinja, 110; from Plevije, 43; near Puka, 
67; through Rogatae and Podpeé, 43; from 
Salonae to Seupi, 1-78; between Seupi and 
Heraelea, 94; from Seupi to Naissus and 
Remesiana, 153 

Rochester, castle of, represented on the city seal, 
154 

—— (iundulf’s Tower and the first Norman 


cathedral church at, 323-35 


- seal and counterseal of the city of, 453- 
455 
Rock carvings, see “* Cliff ” 
Rock-ceut figure at Nymphio, 382 
Roman antiquities at Gorazda, 23-24 
altars, see “ Altar” 
——— amphitheatres, at Civita Lavinia, 371 
—— art, influence of, in Turkish architecture, 
20 
baths, see “ Baths ” 
—— bridges, see “ Bridges ” 
—— castrum at Zlato, 72 
—— city at Ardea, remains of, 176-177 
coins, discovery of, at Konjica, 15; at 
Civita Lavinia, 378 
—— conquest of Britain, military decoration 
relating to, 439-444 
— cult of Jupiter Pluvius, survival of, 104- 
106, 108 
—— culture among Dalmatian tribes, 21 


Roman families of Lanuvium, 369, 377 
feast of the Rosalia, spread of, 103-104 


influences on Slav communities in Illyria, 37 


inseriptions, see “ Inseriptions ” 


ornaments, found at Civita Lavinia, 378 


—— pottery, found at Civita Lavinia, 378; in 


Cornish barrow “ Chapel Karn Brea, 197 


praetorium at Zlato, 72 
—— remains at Civita Lavinia, 367-381; at 


Rome, 391-423, 424-433 ; near Seupi, 82-151 


roadway, discovered at Civita Lavinia, 379; 
near Kaéanik. 77; from Salonae to Scupi, 1-78; 
between Seupi and Heraclea, 94; see “ Road- 
way” 

saddle, sculptured, found at Civita Lavinia, 


376 
stones for modern buildings, 86, 90-91 


tiles, stamped, discovered at Sveti [ija, 41 
Roman Catholic contests with Byzantine orthodoxy 
in Dacia, 165 


early influences at Seupi, 133 


Romance-names, earliest indications of, 47-48 

Rome, arch of Gallienus at, 118 

_— church of St. Adriano at, 424 

—— Esyquiline hill, terra-cotta head found on, 
453*-455* 

—— the Graecostasis, remains of the, 429-452 

——— the Milliarium Aureum, remains of the, 
433 

——— military forces of, recruited from Dalmatia, 
14 

——— roads frowi, to Ardea, 178-179 

—— the Rostra, remains of the, 424-429 

——— stone quarries near, 170 

——— the Temple and Atrium of Vesta and the 
Regia, 391-423 

truce with Ardea, 176 

——— the Umbilicus Romae, remains oi the, 432 


——— walls of the Kings, copied from those of 
Ardea, 171 

Rood at Cistercian Church at Doberan, 314; in 
Liibeck cathedral church, 307 

Rosalia, spring feast of the Romans, spread of, 103- 
104 
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Roses, red, represented in painting of St. George 
and the Dragon, 244, 249 

Rostock, architecture at, 313 

Rostra at Rome, remains of the, 424-429 

Rouen, 16th century seulpture at, representing St. 
George and the Dragon, 279 

Rouman race, location of, 70-71 

Ruardean church, Gloucestershire, sculpture of St. 
George at, 264 

Rubens, altar-piece at Antwerp by, 259; pictures 
by, of St. George and Dragon combat, 275 

Rudders of ships in Greek islands, 362-363 

Ruins at Cnidus, 347 

Rusalka, the Russian fairy, origin of, 108 

Ruskin (J.), opinion of paintings of St. George and 
Dragon, by Carpaccio, 270 

Russian fairy, Rusalka, origin of, 193 


seal with St, George and Dragon, 275 


Sabina Augusta, bust of, found at Civita Lavinia, 
370 

Sacrifice, human, among the Romans, 394 

Saddle, Roman, sculptured remains of, 376 

St. Asaph (William Lloyd, Bishop of,) life of, 
445-452 

St. Petersburg, painting of St. George and the 
Dragon at, 269 

Saints, in church windows, 253, 254; in Coventry 
tapestry, 251; in triptych, 251; in diptych, 
253; by Memling, 255; in paintings, in St. 
Stephen's, Westminster, 249, 250 

Salisbury, charters of Henry II. to Winchester, 
granted at, 213, 214 


missal, St. George and the Dragon in, 279 


Salone, guild of artificers at, 10-12 
inscriptions, Roman, found at, 11 
to Scupi, Roman road-line from, 1-78 


Salonica, Roman inscriptions found at, 125, 126 
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Samian ware, fragment of, found in Cornish barrow 
**Chapel Karn Brea,” 197 

Sandstone. perforated, found in Cornish barrow at 
Tregaseal, 104 

Sapaei, tribe of, survive as the Sopi, 107 

Saracens, invasion of Italy by, 371 

Sarecophagi, Roman, at Skopia, 86, 101 

Sarmatians, invasion of Moesia by, 116 

Sarnunto, Dardanian city of, 89 

Saxons, mining colony of, at Serajevo, 18 

Scaptian tribe, Roman colony belonging to the, 113 

Sceptre represented on window in Malvern church, 
254; in painting of St. George and the Dragon, 
244 

Scuarr, (Geonce, F.S.A.), on a Votive Painting of 
St. George and the Dragon, with kneeling 
figures of Henry VII, his queen and children, 
formerly at Strawberry Hill, 243-300 

Schwerin, cathedral church at, 310 

Scilly, “ Giants’ Graves” chambers in, compared 
with those of “ Karn Gluze,” 192 

Scordisci, extinction of the tribe of, 40 

Seraper, flint, found in Cormsh barrow at Tregaseal, 
194 

Screens at St. George's church, Wismar, 312 

pierced, features of Gothic brick architec- 

ture, 304; at the Rathhaus, Stralsund, 316 

Seribe represented in wall-painting in St. Mary’s, 
Guildford, 204 

Scriptural subjects in wall-paintings in St. Mary’s, 
Guildford, 205-207 

Sculpture, figures of St. George, 256, 257, 260; at 
Nuremberg, 264; at Stockholm, 264; at Ruar- 
dean, 264; at Verona, 257; at Venice, 272- 
273 

—— (oman) discovered at Civita Lavinia, 374, 
B75 

found in the Atrium Vestae at Rome, 408 

Seupi, Christian, early importance of, 128-154 

— site of the Roman, 82-151 

Heraclea, Roman road-line between, 


—— and 
94 
—— and Lychnidus, Roman road-line between 

94 
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Scupi to Naissus, Roman road-line from, 15 


— to Remesiana, Roman road-line from, 153 


—— Salonae to, Roman road-line from, 1-78 

——— and Ulpiana, Roman roadway connecting, 
72,77 

Seal of the Order of the Garter, with representation 
of St. George, 273 

—— of Thomas, Ear! of Lancaster, dragon de- 
picted on, 28; represented in wall-painting in 
St. Mary's, Guildford, 205; of the city of 
Rochester, 453-455 

Sepulchral chambers, Roman, discovered at Crna- 
luga, 69, 70 

incriptions, Roman, from Seupi, 129-131 
——._ monuments, Bosnian, 20 


monuments, Roman, at Skopia, 86, 87, 89, 


90, 91, 92, 94, 97; at Susica, 98, 99 
remains at Plevije, 32-35 

—— slabs, Roman, at Belombeg, 102; at Ro- 
gatac, 41; at Skopia, 101, 102 

Serajevo, Roman remains at, 15-19 

Serbians, rain-god cult, 105, 106 

——— Thracian tribal names preserved by, 106- 
107 

Serdica, Sophia, Roman road-line through, 153 

Sermons on St. Michael, 208, 210 

Serpent worship, reference to, on an inseriptior at 
Bader, 143 

Sesostris, rock-cut figure at Nymphio, supposed to 
be by, 382, 387-388 

Severus, inscription to, at Skopia, 83 

Temple of Vesta built by, 95-398 


Severus (Septimus), dedication to, found at Seupi, 


120; inscription of, 19; votive column to, 
at Kaéanik, 72, 73 
Sforza family, possessions of, at Civita Lavinia, 372 
Shene Palace as a royal residence, 292 
painting of St. George and the Dragon, 
probably designed for chapel altar-piece at, 246 
Ship-building, English, progress of, 363 
Ships, survival of ancient forms of, at Symi, 362 
Shutters to window represented in painting in 
Bedford missal, 250 
Signet-ring of Childeric, 22; temp. Theodoric, 22 


Sihtrie of Northumbria, coin of, found at Rome, 
$07 

Silex, Roman word signifying flint, 170 

Silvanus, altar to, discovered at Plevlje, 30 

Silver mines, Roman, m Dalmatia, 9 

Singidunum, Belgrade, Roman road-line from, 153, 

Skirtones, Illyrian tribe of, 38 

Skopia, site of the ancient Seupi, 72, 78, 82-151 
identification of Justiniana Prima with, 134 
captured by Slavs, 140 


Byzantine antiquities of, 146 


Roman monuments in, 101 

Slav conquest of Illyria, 24 

Slave labour in Roman gold mines, 6 

Soéanica, site of a Roman municipium at, 56, 57 

Socket-celts, bronze, found in a cliff castle on coast 
of Cornwall, 181 

Sophia, see “ Serdica ” 

Souls tied together in bundle, represented in wall- 
painting at St. Mary's, Guildford, 208 

Soul-weighing, subject of wall-painting in St. 
Mory’s, Guildford, 208; similarity of subject in 
Egyptian papyri of the ritual of the dead, 208, 
210; in Hindoo religions, 210 

Spalato, statue of Venus in museum at, 12 

Spandrils above the arches at St. Mary’s, Guildford, 
subjects painted on, 208 

Spindle-whorl of baked clay, found in Cornish 
barrow, 196 

Splonum, identified with Splannum, 12, 45 

Sponge diving at Symi, 361-362 

Spratr (Vice-Admiral T. A. B., C.B., F.S.A.), 
Remarks on the Torso of a vouthful Dionysos, 
318-322; Remarks on the Dorian peninsula 
and gulf, and on a temple of Latona there, 
345-354 

Squire, figure of a, represented in Bedford missal, 
250 

Staffordshire, see “ Croxden,” “ Eceleshall,” “ Lich- 
field ” 

Standards of England, dragon depicted on, 288 

Statius, on horrors of gold mines, 7 

Statue, draped female, headless, found at site of 


temple of Latona, 352 


INDEX. 177 


Statue in niches, represented in early French 
painting, 251 

——- of vestals, found in the Atrium Vestae at 
Rome, 408, 411-422 

Stobi, Roman colony of, 115; Roman road-line to, 
103 

Stockholm, sculpture at, representing St. George 
and the Dragon, 264 

Stola, seulptured example of, found at Rome, 409, 

Stone, pilgrimage of country people to, 197 

Stone-circles in Cornish barrows, 196 

Stones, ancient carved, supposed to contain treasure, 
16 

four-holed, in Cornwall, sun superstitions 

connected with, 182 

— cult of, amongst the Albanians, 108 


Strafford (Thomas Wentworth, Earl of), George 
pendants of the Order of the Garter belonging 
to, 274 

Stralsund, architecture of, 315, 316 

Stratford-on-Avon church, painting in, of St. George 
and the Dragon, 279 

Strawberry Hill, votive painting of St. George and 
the Dragon, formerly at, 243-300; figures 
in other pictures compared to, 254 

Structure of Cornish barrows, 183, 186, 190, 191, 
194, 196 

Studenica, Roman inscriptions discovered at, 69 

Saffibulum, sculptured example of, found at Rome, 
109, 410, 412 

Sun-god, see * Apollo wes 

Sun-worship, evineed by position of cairns, 152 

Superstitions connected with the sun and holed 
stones in Cornwall, 182 


against search for gold, Bosnia, 13 


— as to treasure finding, 46, 85 

Surcoat, embroidered, worn by cardinal in the 
Coventry tapestry, 251 

Surdulii, name of, preserved in village name, 47 

Surrey, see “ Chaldon,” “ Guildford,” “ Kingston,” 

“ Shene ” 


Susica, Roman monuments at, 8 
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Sword represented as part of armour of St, George, 
260 


Symi, gulf of, 357-358 


island of, 360-365 


Taor, Roman antiquities at, 144-146 

Tapestry, Coventry, deseription of figures in, 251 

Tarquinius Superbus, war of with Ardea, 175 

Tart Hall, painting of St. George and the Dragon 
seen at, by George Virtue, 247 

Tassels, weighted, use of, by Romans, 413-414 

Tauresium, probable site of, 141, 144-146 

Temple of Juno, basement of, in Ardea, 173-179 

of Latona, diseovered on the Dorian penin- 


snla, 345-354 
—— remains of Roman, found at Civita Lavinia, 
379-381; at Skopia, 86 


of Vesta, remains of at Rome, 395-398 


Temple-like building represented in painting of St. 
George and the Dragon, 244 

Templum, use of the word, 395, 425 

Tents, hexagonal, represented in painting of St. 
George and the Dragon, 244 

Terouenne, siege of, picture of, 288 

Terra-cotta figures on gateways at New Branden- 
burg, 515 

Terra mater, Roman mining goddess, 19 

Terraces, Hellenic style, discovered in Dorian penin- 
sula, 352 

Testamentary inscription feund at Seupi, 125-124 

Theatre discovered close to Temple of Latona, in 
Dorian peninsula, 353 


(Roman), remains of, at Civita Lavinia, 371 


Theodoric, gem with monogram of, 22-23 

Theodosius, law of, dated from Seupi, 128 

Theranda, site of the Roman municipium of, 72 

Thessalonica, a refuge against the Slav conqnest, 
140 


a= [oman road-line to, 103 
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Thessalonieca anc Roman roadway con- 
lhessal 1 Ul lway 


necting, 72 
Thracian descent of Asianic tribes, 127 
——— name-form, on Roman inscribed stone, 125 
~-—— tribal names preserved by Bulgars and 
Serbs, 106-107 
Tiberius, portrait bust of, found in the Atrium 
Vestae at Rome, 410 
Roman roads made in [lyricum temp., 5, 6 
Tiles, Roman, discovered near Ibrahimoyvece, 109; 
at Pirot, 167; 
Hija, 41 


Tilting-spear represented in painting of St. George 


at Skopia, 86, 87; at Sveti 


and the Dragon, 245 
Timaci, tribe of, survive as the Timociani, 107 
Tin, found in cliff castle in Cornwall, 181 
Tintoretto, picture of St. George combat by, 275- 
Torrigiano, medallion by, 257 ; 

Vil. and Elizabeth of York by, 


Torso of youthful Dionysos, remarks on, 518-322 


portraits of Henry 


283 


Tournament at Sheen temp. Henry VII., 246-247 

Tower of London, figure of St. George on German 
armour of Henry VIII, at, 260, 261, 271, 272 

Towers represented in painting of St. George and 
the Dragon, 245 

Tradition, loeal, of Cornish barrow “ Karn Gluze,” 


189-190 


about Justinian, 146; about Trajan 151; 

of walls of the kings in Rome, 171 

Legend ’ 

Trajan, bronze coins of, 10; tradition of, at Skopia, 
151 


Tralles, torso of Dionysos from, 320 


** 


Treasure, supposed to exist in ancient monuments, 85 
Turkish, 46 


Treasure-trove, legend of, at Zlata, 159 


superstition, Bosnian, 13; 


Trees, race-names derived from, 100 

Tregaseal, St. Just, Cornwall, opening of barrow at, 
194-195 

Tribe migrations and settlements of Ilyrieum, 38 

names, Thracian, preserved by Bulgars and 


Serbs, 106; see “ Clan” 
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Tribes of Iyricum, A.milian, 115; Antariatae, 40 ; 

Ardiaci, 40; Boii, 40; Daesitiates, 5, 39, 40; 
40; Dardanii, 40; 
Ditiones, 5; Dokleates, 38, 39; Mazezi, 39; 
Melcomarii, 45; Meesians, 107; Naresii, 95; 
Noropes, 107; Pawonians, 107; Pannonians, 
21; Piruste, 6, 13, 38-40; Sapei, 107; 
Scordisci, 40; Skirtones, 38; 


Daorsi, Dessaretes, 38 ; 


Scaptian, 113; 
Timaci, 107 

Triptych at St. Nicholas, Rostock, 314; at abbey of 
Doberan, 314; St. George’s church, Liibeck, 
312; altar-piece, by René of Anjou, 251 

Trojan Dardani, descendants of, 127 

Tudors, colours of the, 288 

Tufa stone, formed of voleanic dust, 170 

Tunics shown in wall-paintings at St. Mary's, Gruild- 
ford, 204-208 

Turkish conquest of Bosnia, character of, 20 

victory over Stephen, Duke of St. Sava, 25 


U. 


** Ulnage,” documents at Winchester relating to, 
217-218 
Ulpiana, site of ancient, 62; capture of, 63 


ecclesiastical importance of, 63, 64 

—— restoration of, by Justinian, 137 

— ruins of, built into modern town, 60-61 
—— and Seupi, Roman roadway, connecting, 72, 


and Thessalonica, Roman roadway connect- 


ing, 72 

——— to Viminacium, Roman roadway from, 76- 
77 

Umbilicus Romae, remains of the, 432 


Urns, cinerary, origin of the form of, 395 


sepulchral, found in Cornish barrows, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 193, 195 
Ursuli, name of, preserved in village name, 47 
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A 


Valbona, Rouman traces in, 71 

Van Eyek, 
George and the Dragon, from Strawberry Hill, 
246 

Vase found at Cere (Cervetri), 175 


influence of, seen in painting of St. 


Vellum, painting on, representing St. George wor- 
shipped by European sovereigns, 255 

Venice, figure of St. George, painted by Andrea 
Montegna, at, 258; paintings of St. George 
and the Dragon at, 269; sculpture at, 272-273 

Venus, gild of gold workers, dedicated to, 10-12 


statue of, in museum at Spalato, 12 


statuette of, found in the Atrium Vestae at 

Rome, 410 

Verdun (de) family, founders of Croxden abbey, 434 

Verona, sculpture at, 257 

Vessels found in Cornish barrows, 185, 187, 193, 
194 

Vesta, worship of, at Rome, 391-395 

——— duties of the Vestal virgins, 417-418 

——-— temple of, remains at Rome, 395-398 

Vestae, Atrium, remains of, at Rome, 401-423 

Victoria, Queen, painting of St. George and the 
Dragon, in possession of, 243 

Vidosi, Roman remains at, 14 

Village fires, primitive eustom of keeping, 395 

Viminacium, Roman station of, 75-77; head- 
quarters of Legio vii. at, 124 

Vine, cultivation of, in Asia Minor in ancient 
times, 321 

Virgil, deseription of Ardea by, 169-170 

Virgin and child, representation of, in diptyeh, 252; 
in triptych, 251 

Virtue (George), engraver and antiquary, note- 
books of, 247 

Vittae, sculptured examples of, found at Rome, 
410, 412 

Votive painting of St. George and the Dragon, 
with kneeling figures of Henry VII. his Queen 
and children, formerly at Strawberry Hill, 243- 
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Vukasin (King), church painting of, near Skopia, 


s4 


W. 
Wall-paintings in the church of St. Mary, Guildford, 
199-212 


Wallachia, old, 


71; Llyro-Roman origin of, 48 


continuous Roman habitation in, 

Warrier (J.G_), on the series of wall-paintings in 
the church of St. Mary, Guildford, 199-212 

Walls of early settlements, 169 

of the Kings in Rome copied from Ardea, 
171 
town, of Neu Brandenburg, 314 

Walpole ( Horace), opinion of as to painting of St. 
George and the Dragon, 246, 248 

(Geornce Youne), the Gatehouse Chapel, 
Croxden Abbey, Staffordshire, 434-438 

War-saddle, showing origin of the poitral in seulp- 
ture of St. George and the Dragon, 264 

Warwickshire, see “ Stratford” 

Water, represented in wall-paintings in St. Mary’s, 
Guildford, 205, 206 

Water supply (Roman), at Civita Lavinia, 374 

Weapons represented in painting of St. George and 
the Dragon, 244-245 

Westminster abbey church, Henry VIL. chantry at, 
256; Henry VIL. chapel at, 257 ; medallion by 
Torrigiano at, 257; votive figures and patron 
saints in painting at, 249-250 

Westminster, painted window at St. Margaret's 
chureh, 254 

Whetstone found in Cornish barrow, 196 

William the Florentine, supposed wall-paintings by, 
in St. Mary’s, Guildford, 211; payments to, 212 

William the Monk, of Westminster, payments to, 
212 

Wilton House, Richard the Second diptych at, 
description of figures in, 240 

Wilts, see “ 

Winchester, ancient charters of, 215-218 


Salisbury 


Window, painted, at Great Malvern church, 253- 
254 

Windsor, Black Book at, temp. 1534, 256 

Wismar, churches in, 311-315 

Women, prominence of, in Illyrian communities, 42 

Wood, charred, found in Cornish barrow, 190, 193, 
194 

carving at Dijon, figure of St. George in, 


260; in St. George’s church, Wismar, 312 
engravings of St. George and the Dragon, 

270, 271; in Lyons bible, figure of St. George 

in, 262 

tribunes with figures, at the Nicolaikirche 


Stralsund, 316 
triptychs in St. George’s church, Wismar, 
312 


Worcester cathedral church, chantry in, 257 


Worcestershire, see “ Malvern ” 
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Y. 


York, carving on oak chest of St. George and the 


Dragon at, 276 


Z. 


Zeno, statue of, found at Civita Lavinia, 370 

Zeus, votive altar to, found at Skopia, 120, 121 

Zimidrenus, Asclepius, probable dedication to, 120, 
121 

Zlato, Roman castrum and praetorium at, 72 

Zona, seulptured example of, found at Rome, 409, 
412 
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